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I. 


THE  GREAT  AWAKENING  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  AMERICAN  CHRISTIANITY. 


ONATHAN  EDWARDS  and  John  Wesley  were  born  within  a 


few  months  of  each  other  in  the  year  1703.  The  recent  cele- 
bration of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  their  births  has  re- 
called attention  to  the  great  religious  revival  in  the  English-speaking 
world  in  which  they  were  central  figures.  This  remarkable  move- 
ment derives  also  a practical  interest  from  current  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  revivals,  and  from  the  systematic  effort  being 
made  by  our  own  and  sister  Churches  to  revive  aggressive  evan- 


The  term  Great  Awakening  has  long  been  applied  to  that  revival 
of  religion  in  the  American  colonies  which  was  contemporary  with 
the  beginnings  of  the  work  of  the  Wesleys  in  Great  Britain.  The 
chief  personal  bond  between  the  two  branches  of  this  evangelistic 
movement  was  George  Whitefield.  And  the  date  usually  given 
as  central  to  the  revival  in  America  is  1740,  the  year  in  which 
Whitefield  made  his  first  tour  through  New  England.  Then  the 
two  branches  of  the  movement,  independent  in  origin,  came  into 
friendly  contact  and  cooperation,  and  thereafter  their  essential 
similarity  was  generally  recognized. 

Although  the  Great  Awakening  is  usually  regarded  as  having 
begim  at  Northampton,  yet  revivals  identical  with  it  in  spirit  had 
been  in  progress  for  a decade  or  more  under  the  ministry  of  Dominie 
Theodoras  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen,  who  in  1720  began  his  fruitful 
labors  among  the  Dutch  settlers  along  the  Raritan. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  career  the  Wesleys  were  much  influenced 
by  the  Moravian  Pietists,  and  it  would  seem  that  Frelinghuysen 
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had  adopted  Pietism  during  his  student  days  in  Holland.  Gilbert 
Tennent,  whose  first  pastorate  was  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was 
a neighbor  of  Frelinghuysen,  and  falling  under  his  influence,  began 
in  1728  a work  of  revival  which  extended  into  the  adjacent  parishes 
of  his  Presbyterian  brethren.  The  fact  that  Tennent  and  White- 
field  and  Edwards  all  endorse  Frelinghuysen’s  doctrines  and  revival 
methods  places  him  in  point  of  time  at  the  head  of  the  revival 
which,  under  Whitefield’s  leadership,  broadened  out  into  a national 
movement. 

But  these  early  revival  among  the  Dutch  and  Presbyterians 
in  central  New  Jersey  attracted  little  attention  in  the  other  colonies, 
and  were  soon  forgotten  in  the  more  impressive  work  which,  under 
Edwards,  was  begun  a few  years  later  at  Northampton. 

Those  who  would  carry  the  wave  theory  of  progress  into  its 
widest  application  may  find  support  for  their  contention  in  the 
successive  decadencies  and  revivals  in  American  religious  life. 
The  period  preceding  the  Great  Awakening  was  unquestionably 
one  xof  religious  retrogression  and  indifference.  The  spiritual 
enthusiasm  of  the  earliest  settlers  had  spent  itself.  The  heroic 
age  of  conflict  and  persecution  and  emigration  to  a new  country 
was  past.  A generation  had  grown  up  to  whom  these  things  were 
but  legends.  'In  New  England  a positive  reaction  had  set  in  against 
the  austerities  of  the  early  Puritan  regime.  In  the  other  colonies 
— never  so  religious — the  supply  of  ministers  and  churches  and 
schools,  small  at  best,  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation; and  many  of  the  clergymen  sent  to  the  colonies  were  scarcely 
of  a character  to  afford  effective  religious  leadership.  The  forcible 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  colonies  in  which  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  population  was  Episcopalian  occasioned  strife 
and  delayed  religious  development.  And  besides  these  influences, 
Indian  warfare  had  done  much  to  distract  and  brutalize  the  life 
of  the  colonists  and  render  them  neglectful  of  such  meagre  religious 
opportunities  as  were  within  their  reach.  Dr.  Bushnell  says  of 
the  country  at  this  period  that  “barbarism  was  the  next  danger”; 
and  the  Presbyterian  Synod  laments  that  its  Scotch-Irish  adhe- 
rents are  in  “ circumstances  of  darkness,  which  may  render  both 
them  and  posterity  miserable  pagans.” 

In  New  England,  where  the  revivals  were  first  to  appear  in  pro- 
portions to  attract  general  attention,  it  is  easier  to  draw  the  picture 
of  antecedent  conditions  in  the  Church  to  a sharper  focus.  The 
general  declension  in  religion  and  morals  was  too  obvious  to  be 
denied.  In  Massachusetts  “reforming  Synods”  had  been  called  to 
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devise  means  to  improve  the  condition  of  New  England.  Annual 
fast  days  were  appointed  by  the  Government.  A Boston  pastor 
writes:  “There  has  been  a sad  state  of  religion  among  us  in  this 
land  for  years.”  In  1725  Cotton  Mather,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Churches  in  Massachusetts,  appealed  to  the  Legislature  to  use  its 
authority  to  assist  in  checking  the  prevalent  irreligion.  Dr. 
Trumbull,  writing  more  especially  of  the  situation  in  Connecticut, 
says  that  the  present  generation  is  “ inattentive  to  its  spiritual  con- 
cerns, and  manifests  a great  declension  from  the  zeal  and  purity  of 
its  ancestors.”  There  had  been,  he  says,  no  general  revival  for 
years.  Testimonies  to  the  same  effect  could  easily  be  multiplied. 
Religion  was  at  a low  ebb  in  New  England,  and  the  religious  leaders 
at  least  were  well  aware  of  it. 

The  reasons  usually  assigned  for  this  great  declension  from  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  early  Puritans  are  two,  a change  in  discipline 
and  a corresponding  change  in  preaching.  The  Half-Way  Cove- 
nant, which  was  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Massachusetts  in  1662, 
provided  that  children  of  parents  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy, 
but  had  not  professed  conversion,  might  receive  baptism.  It  was 
expected  that  such  parents  would  acknowledge  their  intellectual 
acceptance  of  the  Gospel  and  their  submission  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Church.  Those  who  made  such  an  acknowledgment  and  pre- 
sented their  children  for  baptism  were  spoken  of  as  members  of 
the  Church  “ by  the  Half-Way  Covenant.”  They  were  not  entitled 
to  admission  to  the  Lord’s  Table.  This  measure  was  designed  to 
assist  the  Church  in  retaining  some  hold  upon  families  in  which  the 
parents,  baptized  in  infancy  and  of  reputable  life,  were  unwilling 
to  fully  unite  with  the  Church,  and  yet  desired  baptism  for  their 
children.  Like  many  another  compromise,  it  defeated  its  purpose, 
and  resulted  not  only  in  confusion  as  to  the  significance  of  Church- 
membership,  but  afforded  a convenient  substitute  for  a full  accept- 
ance of  the  Gospel  offer,  and  so  shielded  many  from  a wholesome 
concern  regarding  their  religious  condition.  It  had  gradually 
become  accustomary  to  admit  all  applicants  of  unblamable  life 
to  the  Half-Way  Covenant,  and  through  the  influence  of  Stoddard 
of  Northampton  there  was  a widespread  tendency  to  admit  such 
members  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.  This,  of  course,  was  to  surrender 
the  Puritan  ideal  of  an  exclusive  Church,  whose  membership  was 
confined  to  the  confessedly  regenerate,  and  approach,  if  not  fully 
adopt,  the  inclusive  ideal  of  the  Established  Churches  of  Europe. 

Parallel  with  this  slackening  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church  there 
had  been  a lessening  of  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  regeneration. 
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Conversion  was  no  longer  a necessary  condition  of  Church-mem- 
bership, and  it  was  difficult  for  a preacher  to  make  it  appear  as  a 
sine  qua  non  of  salvation.  It  was  not  expected  to  be  a common 
experience,  and  in  consequence  it  became  increasingly  uncommon. 
It  is  an  instructive  paradox  that  when  the  early  Puritan  preachers 
had  emphasized  the  spiritual  helplessness  of  man  and  made  his 
salvation  depend  upon  the  election  of  divine  grace  conversions 
abounded,  but  when,  shading  the  older  Calvinism,  preachers  advo- 
cated the  use  of  “ means  by  which  a man  could  put  his  soul  in  a posi- 
tion likely  to  receive  the  regenerating  touch  of  God’s  Spirit,”  men 
came  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  “means”  and  lose  sight  of  the 
goal,  and  conversions  grew  less  and  less  frequent. 

No  doubt  there  were  other  influences  at  work  in  New  England 
which  assisted  in  the  prevalent  religious  declension,  but  these 
changes  in  discipline  and  preaching  were  recognized  even  by  some 
contemporaries  as  chiefly  responsible  for  the  “cold,  careless,  dead 
frame  of  spirit”  which  every  one  lamented. 

It  was  in  1729  that  Jonathan  Edwards,  then  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  as  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Northampton.  Edwards  describes  the  parish  as 
situated  “in  a corner  of  the  country”  and  remote  from  the  evil 
influences  that  had  affected  the  coast  communities.  The  town 
had  been  settled  eighty  years  before,  was  compactly  built,  and  con- 
tained about  200  families.  They  were  “ as  sober  and  orderly  and 
good  sort  of  people  as  in  any  part  of  New  England,”  and  had  by 
their  remote  location  been  preserved  from  “error  and  variety  of 
sects  and  opinions.”  Mr.  Stoddard’s  pastorate  had  lasted  sixty 
years,  and  though  he  had  been  a prominent  advocate  of  the  Half- 
Way  Covenant,  and  had  admitted  the  “unregenerated”  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  yet  his  intelligent  and  devoted  ministry  had  been 
rewarded  with  no  less  than  ten  notable  revivals,  or  “ harvests,”  as  he 
called  them.  The  last  of  these  had  occurred  about  ten  years 
before  Edwards’  coming. 

Such  was  the  frontier  community,  orderly  in  conduct  and  well 
instructed  in  religion  and  accustomed  to  occasional  revivals,  in 
which  Edwards  began  his  remarkable  ministry.  For  the  first 
three  or  four  years  he  saw  no  results  from  his  earnest  preaching. 
The  elderly  people  were  divided  into  two  jealous  factions,  and 
seemed  engrossed  in  other  interests  than  religion.  The  young 
people,  for  whom  his  concern  would  naturally  be  greatest,  were 
none  too  attentive  in  church,  were  devoted  to  social  festivities, 
and  some,  it  would  appear,  were  guilty  of  much  graver  offenses.  It 
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was  from  the  young  people,  however,  that  there  came  the  first 
response  to  his  preaching  and  personal  interest.  They  became 
more  attentive,  gave  up  their  social  “frolics”  on  Sunday  evenings, 
and  devoted  the  time  to  meetings  of  a religious  nature  in  private 
houses.  This  was  the  beginning,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  following 
year,  1735,  the  entire  community  was  aroused  to  the  most  intense 
religious  interest.  “ All  other  talk  but  about  spiritual  and  eternal 
things  was  soon  put  by,  and  there  was  scarcely  a single  person  in 
the  town,  old  or  young,  that  was  left  unconcerned  about  the  things 
of  the  eternal  world.”  Edwards  estimated  that  more  than  300 
experienced  conversion  in  a half  year,  fifty  of  whom  were  over 
forty  years  of  age.  A hundred  were  admitted  to  the  Church  at 
one  time,  eighty  at  another;  and  this  continued  until  nearly  all 
the  adults  in  the  community  were  enrolled  as  communicants. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  occurrences  should  attract  wide  atten- 
tion. The  little  town  soon  found  itself  the  centre  of  the  eager 
interest  of  the  whole  colony.  Visitors  came  from  a distance  to 
attend  the  thronged  services  and  witness  the  change  in  the  spirit 
of  the  town.  The  holding  of  the  spring  term  of  court  there  further 
served  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  surrounding  regions  with  the 
profound  character  of  the  revival.  Edwards  states  that  these 
reports  of  visitors  at  Northampton  were  the  means  of  starting  “a 
swift  and  most  extraordinary  propagation”  through  the  towns  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  By  invitation  of  their  pastors  he 
had  preached  in  some  of  these  communities.  In  others  the  revivals 
had  been  carried  on  by  their  regular  pastors,  who  had  adopted 
Edwards’  direct  style  of  preaching  and  were  urging  their  auditors 
to  immediate  acceptance  of  Christ.  The  people  of  Northampton 
gave  to  Edwards’  sermons  the  most  prominent  place  among  the 
influences  which  started  and  maintained  the  revival.  In  these 
revival  sermons  we  find  that  tremendous  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  necessity  of  conversion  in  order  to  salvation,  upon  faith  as  the 
sole  ground  of  our  justification,  upon  the  punishment  due  to  unfor- 
given sin,  and  upon  the  justice  of  God  in  the  damnation  of  unre- 
pentant sinners.  The  excellency  of  Christ  is  also  set  forth  in  a 
most  winning  manner,  and  with  tender  solicitude  men  are  urged 
to  “press  into  the  kingdom,”  to  give  no  rest  to  their  souls,  leave 
no  means  untried  that  they  might  gain  the  assurance  of  their 
acceptance  by  Christ.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Edwards 
was  simply  returning  to  the  themes  and  style  of  the  early  Puritan 
preachers.  He  reverted  to  the  old  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  com- 
pany of  the  regenerate,  and  conversion  as  the  condition  of  admis- 
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sion  thereto.  It  was  his  unique  personality,  the  cogency  of  his 
reasoning,  the  transparent  honesty  of  his  convictions,  the  fervor 
of  his  religious  emotions,  and  the  tragic  earnestness  of  his  delivery, 
rather  than  anything  new  in  his  message,  that  made  his  sermons  so 
effective. 

Edwards  studied  the  new  religious  phenomena  presented  in  the 
revival  with  a tender  and  yet  scientific  interest.  He  was  convinced 
that  it  was  the  very  truth  that  he  was  preaching,  and  in  the  reaction  • 
which  his  message  wrought  in  his  hearers  he  found  a welcome 
demonstration  of  its  truth.  While  he  recognized  that  there  was 
considerable  variety  in  the  experience  of  his  converts,  yet  he  be- 
lieved that  he  discovered  a norm  to  which  the  religious  experience 
of  most  might  be  expected  to  conform.  There  is  first  a concern 
for  one’s  spiritual  safety;  this  may  deepen  into  torturing  anxiety 
or  fall  into  melancholy  or  change  into  resentment  at  God’s  dealings. 
This  is  followed  by  a realization  of  one’s  absolute  dependence  upon 
God’s  power  and  grace  as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  a recognition  of 
his  .utter  ill-desert  and  just  condemnation  before  God.  At  this 
stage  the  subject  might  suffer  great  spiritual  agony,  but  he  was 
encouraged  to  hope  that  the  divine  mercy  might  abound  toward 
him,  and  was  urged  to  commit  himself  unreservedly  to  God’s 
purpose  for  him.  To  this  period  of  suspense  ordinarily  succeeded 
one  of  joy  and  peace  in  the  assurance  of  God’s  pardon  and  accept- 
ance. To  have  passed  through  such  experiences  was,  in  Edwards’ 
judgment,  to  possess  “conscious  conversion,”  and  he  classified  his 
parishioners  and  encouraged  them  to  classify  themselves  with 
reference  to  this  criterion. 

The  excitement  which  attended  the  first  revivals  was  intense, 
but  was  largely  controlled  by  the  Puritan  sense  of  decorum.  It 
was  inevitable  that  sometimes  the  body  should  betray  the  tragic 
experiences  through  which  the  soul  was  passing,  but  Edwards 
regarded  all  such  phenomena  at  their  true  value  and  discouraged 
all  physical  demonstrations  in  his  meetings.  The  “bodily  exer- 
cises” which  are  sometimes  represented  as  a conspicuous  feature 
in  the  revival  belong  mainly  to  a later  period  and  occurred  under 
less  judicious  leadership. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  religious  emotions  could  long 
endure  such  a tension  as  that  occasioned  by  the  revival  excitement 
at  Northampton.  Edwards  noticed  with  anxiety  sudden  reactions 
in  feeling  and  “dullness  of  spirit.”  He  himself  was  worn  out  by 
the  strain  and  found  it  necessary  to  go  away  in  order  to  regain  his 
health.  It  is  significant  of  his  broad  and  balanced  conception  of 
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religion  that  he  should  have  regarded  the  greatly  improved  moral 
condition  of  the  community  as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  revival. 

In  the  years  following  1735  there  were  revivals  in  many  churches 
in  various  parts  of  New  England.  In  1736  Edwards  published  his 
Narrative  of  Surprising  Conversions.  This  drew  the  attention  of 
all  English-speaking  Christians  to  the  New  England  revival,  and 
profoundly  influenced  John  Wesley  and  others  of  evangelistic 
spirit  in  Great  Britain.  The  Presbyterians  in  New  Jersey  had  con- 
tinued their  'aggressive  evangelism.  All  these  circumstances  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  development  of  the  Great  Awakening  into 
a national  movement.  It  was  the  work  of  George  Whiteficld  that 
gave  it  this  character,  and  with  his  coming  in  1739  it  enters  upon 
its  second  stage. 

The  popular  response  given  to  the  preaching  of  this  gifted  youth 
— he  was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age — can  be  to  some  degree  ex- 
plained by  the  general  interest  which  had  been  developed  by  the 
revivals  already  in  progress  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  by  the  sensa- 
tion which  he  had  recently  excited  in  England.  He  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  early  in  November,  1739,  and  at  once  began  his  re- 
markable evangelistic  work,  preaching  to  crowded  churches  and 
to  thousands  in  the  open  air.  On  his  way  to  New  York  he  visited 
the  Tennents  and  found  in  them  kindred  spirits.  From  New  York, 
where  Pemberton,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  had  welcomed  him 
to  his  pulpit,  he  turned  southward  and  traveled  by  slow  stages 
through  the  colonies  to  Georgia.  At  each  stopping-place  he  found 
eager  crowds  awaiting  his  coming  and  ready  response  to  his  fervid 
appeals.  Franklin’s  testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  his  preaching  in 
Philadelphia  is  of  especial  interest  as  it  cannot  be  suspected  of 
favorable  bias.  He  writes:  “The  multitudes  of  all  sects  and  de- 
nominations that  attended  his  sermons  were  enormous,  and  it 
was  a matter  of  speculation  to  me  (who  was  one  of  the  number)  to 
observe  the  extraordinary  influence  of  his  oratory  on  his  hearers, 
and  how  much  they  admired  and  respected  him,  notwithstanding 
his  common  abuse  of  them  by  assuring  them  that  they  were 
naturally  half  beast  and  half  devil.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the 
change  soon  made  in  the  manners  of  our  inhabitants.  From  being 
thoughtless  and  indifferent  about  religion,  it  seemed  as  if  the  world 
were  growing  religious,  so  that  one  could  not  walk  through  Phila- 
delphia in  the  evening  without  hearing  psalms  sung  in  different 
families  in  every  street.” 

In  September,  1740,  Whitefield  came  north  again  and,  landing 
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at  New  Port,  went  directly  to  Boston.  He  came  on  the  invitation 
of  Dr.  Colman,  a prominent  Boston  pastor,  was  welcomed  by  most 
of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  and  was  shown  every  mark  of  reverent 
esteem  by  Governor  Belcher.  He  repeated  his  Philadelphia 
experience.  For  more  than  two  weeks  he  preached  to  thronged 
churches  and  to  thousands  on  the  Common.  At  these  services 
multitudes  were  melted  to  tears  and  professed  their  determination 
to  lead  a better  life.  A more  substantial  proof  of  the  effectiveness 
of  his  preaching  is  afforded  in  the  large  sums  of  money  which  he 
collected  for  the  endowment  of  his  Orphanage  in  Georgia.  Some- 
times as  much  as  £100  was  given  at  a single  service. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  by  thus  offering  his  audiences  an 
immediate  opportunity  of  expressing  their  new  religious  enthusi- 
asm, Whitefield  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  his  preaching. 
By  turning  their  thought  to  others’  need,  and  giving  them  a 
chance  to  do  something,  he  prevented  his  audiences  from  centring 
their  entire  attention  upon  themselves  in  passive  introspection  or 
selfish  religious  rapture.  On  his  way  back  to  New  York  and  the 
southern  colonies,  Whitefield  visited  Northampton,  and  was  most 
cordially  received  by  Edwards.  His  sojourn  had  the  effect  of 
starting  another  revival  in  the  town  which  continued  for  two  years. 
His  brief  tour  through  New  England  was  followed  by  very  general 
revivals,  many  of  them  in  communities  that  he  had  not  visited. 

At  Whitefield’s  request  Gilbert  Tennent  began  evangelistic  work 
in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  many  New  England  pastors,  Edwards 
among  them,  became  engaged  in  itinerant  evangelism.  During  the 
following  year  the  Great  Awakening  may  be  said  to  have  been  at 
its  height;  it  had  now  become  a national  movement,  extending 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  engrossing  the  interest  of  hundreds  of 
communities.  Its  leaders  were  in  close  sympathy  and  constant 
intercourse  with  the  evangelistic  movement  which,  under  the  Wes- 
leys and  their  disciples,  wTas  reviving  the  Church  in  Great  Britain. 
In  both  countries  not  only  was  the  life  of  the  Church  renewed, 
but  multitudes  who  had  hitherto  been  wholly  neglectful  of  the 
claims  of  religion  were  led  to  begin  a new  life. 

The  Wesleys,  with  apostolic  zeal  and  tireless  energy,  continued 
to  give  their  whole  time  to  itinerant  evangelism.  This  gave  a per- 
manence and  aggressiveness  to  the  work  in  Great  Britain.  It 
continued  without  perceptible  diminution  for  more  than  a genera- 
tion, and  resulted,  among  other  things,  in  the  forming  of  a great 
denomination.  But  in  America  the  work  gradually  declined  after 
1741,  though  waves  of  religious  interest  continued  to  pass  over  the 
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colonies  and  important  revivals  here  and  there  were  of  occasional 
occurrence.  Whitefield  returned  to  America  in  1746  and  made 
other  evangelistic  tours;  he  met  the  same  enthusiastic  audiences 
as  before  and  left  behind  him  a trail  of  revival  activity.  But  his 
three  later  visits  in  1754,  1764  and  1770  were  much  less  fruitful  in 
results.  The  new  generation  was  less  susceptible  to  this  form  of 
religious  excitement.  The  initial  energy  of  the  Great  Awakening 
had  spent  itself,  while  wars  and  rumors  of  war  had  already  begun 
to  distract  the  colonies. 

Edwards  had  looked  upon  the  revival  as  possibly  the  beginning 
of  a new  age  in  the  Church.  He  writes  in  1742 : “ It  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  work  of  God’s  Spirit,  that  is  so  extraordinary  and  wonder- 
ful, is  a dawning  or  at  least  a prelude  to  that  glorious  work  of  God 
so  often  foretold  in  Scripture,  which  in  the  progress  and  issue  of  it 
shall  renew  the  world  of  mankind.”  He  calls  the  work  an  “ Awak- 
ening,”  a “Revolution,”  a “Reformation”;  and  he  compares  it 
to  the  Protestant  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Other  men  of 
prominence  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  as  they  saw  the  revival 
sweep  over  the  colonies  and  later  the  mother-country,  shared 
Edwards’  estimate  of  its  large  promise  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
That  these  extravagant  expectations  were  not  fully  realized  is  no 
serious  reflection  upon  the  judgment  of  these  men.  The  change 
which  they  saw  wrought  in  the  churches  under  their  observation 
was  little  short  of  a “revolution,”  and  it  only  needed  to  be  extended 
to  the  bounds  of  Christendom  to  transform  the  world.  But  this 
change  was  not  to  reach  beyond  English-speaking  Christianity, 
and  even  there  was  to  be  confined  to  a large  degree  to  classes  and 
localities.  Nevertheless,  no  one  studying  the  subsequent  history 
of  religion  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  can  escape  the  convic- 
tion that  Edwards  was  not  wholly  blinded  by  enthusiasm  when 
he  concluded  that  he  was  engaged  in  a work  that  should  be  epoch- 
making. 

In  seeking  for  the  effects^of  this  revival  upon  American  Chris- 
tianity, certain  immediate  results  at  once  catch  the  attention.  If, 
as  Dr.  Bushnell  says,  the  colonies  just  before  the  Awakening  were 
threatened  with  utter  irreligion  and  “barbarism,”  that  peril  was 
forever  past.  Religion  had  been  set  for  more  than  a decade  in 
the  forefront  of  popular  attention.  It  had  become  to  scores  of 
thousands  a matter  of  engrossing  if  not  tragic  personal  interest. 
It  had  transformed  many  communities,  and  had  everywhere  drawn 
people  together  in  larger  numbers  than  any  other  common  interest 
had  yet  done.  The  churches  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies 
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might  be,  in  the  main,  small  and  weak  and  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  their  communities,  but  religion  had  become  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  an  important  element  in  the  life  of  the  people.  This  was 
an  inestimable  gain,  especially  as  just  at  this  time  the  colonies  were 
emerging  into  national  consciousness  and  taking  on  their  character 
as  a separate  people. 

The  increase  in  the  Church-membership  of  the  country  was 
great.  It  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  50,000  in  New  England 
alone,  and  300,000  in  the  country  at  large.  But  this  does  not 
indicate  the  real  value  of  the  movement  to  the  churches,  for  there 
were  “ unconverted  members”  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  New  England, 
and  one  of  the  best  results  of  the  revival  was  the  quickening  of  a 
new  life  in  these.  / There  were  scores  of  pastors  also  to  whom  the 
Awakening  brought  a more  fervid  zeal  and  a new  aggressiveness, 
if  not  their  first  experience  of  a true  spiritual  life.  All  the  Churches, 
even  the  Quakers,  shared  to  some  degree  in  the  results  of  the 
revival,  but  the  denominations  which  profited  most  were  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists  and,  indirectly,  the 
Methodists.  The  forming  of  new  churches — 150  in  New  England 
alone — called  for  a sudden  increase  of  men  trained  for  the  ministry, 
and  one  of  the  results  of  this  was  a quickening  of  interest  in  educa- 
tion. Besides  many  academies  and  secondary  schools,  Princeton 
and  Dartmouth  Colleges  owe  their  origin  to  the  revival. 

The  increase  in  missionary  interest  was  another  wholesome  result 
of  the  revival.  Edwards  cites  the  conversion  of  Indians  and  negroes 
as  one  of  the  particulars  in  which  the  work  was  “glorious.”  It  is 
significant  that  the  concert  of  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world  should  have  had  its  inception  in  connection  with  the  revival. 
As  any  definite  project  of  foreign  missions  was  still  nearly  a century 
in  the  future,  it  was  natural  that  the  new  missionary  impulse  should 
direct  itself  toward  the  Indians  as  the  pagans  nearest  at  hand,  “ hea- 
then at  their  doors,”  in  a most  inconveniently  literal  sense.  New 
missions  were  begun  for  them  along  the  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut frontier  and  in  Long  Island,  and  Brainard  undertook  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  tribes  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  new  religious  life  in  the  churches 
should  express  itself  in  new  forms  of  activity.  In  Northampton 
the  revival  began  in  the  meetings  of  the  young  people,  and  else- 
where the  formation  of  societies  for  the  youth  usually  accompanied 
or  followed  the  Awakening.  Thus  came  about  the  recognition  of 
the  need  of  special  means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  youth,  and  Young  People’s  Societies  became  a feature  of 
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the  life  of  most  of  the  American  Churches.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Sunday-schools  had  not  yet  become  an  institution  in  the 
Church,  and  that  the  congregational  evening  prayer-meeting  did 
not  become  an  important  factor  until  the  end  of  the  century, 
though  it  and  cottage  prayer-meetings  appear  to  have  begun  at 
this  time. 

But  the  Awakening  rendered  an  even  more  important  service 
in  breaking  down  what  Joseph  Tracy  calls  “the  parish  des- 
potism that  had  existed  in  New  England.  Hitherto  the  par- 
ishes were  political  divisions,  and  the  pastors,  chosen  by  a majority 
of  the  citizens  and  supported  by  taxation  on  all  the  property,  were 
in  a sense  civil  officers.  The  minority  in  a parish  had  no  redress 
if  they  felt  aggrieved  under  the  ministration  of  a pastor,  for  he 
could  prevent  any  one  else  from  holding  services,  not  only  in  his 
church,  but  within  the  bounds  of  the  parish.  The  revival  raised 
such  a protest  against  this  interference  with  the  free  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  that  it  largely  disappeared.  Although  the  intrusion  of 
preachers  and  the  establishment  of  new  churches  in  small  parishes 
was  far  from  being  an  unmixed  blessing,  yet  it  afforded  the  liberty 
so  essential  to  true  religion  in  this  country.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Awakening  made  a permanent  place  for  the  traveling  evangelist, 
and  insured  the  blessing  of  free  preaching  in  American  Christianity. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  Edwards  renewed  the  old  Puritan 
emphasis  upon  conversion  as  the  prime  condition  of  Church-mem- 
bership. This  was  true  of  the  other  revivalists.  Whitefield,  with 
his  customary  rhetorical  exaggeration,  characterized  the  natural 
man  as  “half  beast,  half  devil.”  The  preaching  of  Tennent  and 
Davenport  was  scarcely  less  plain  in  its  declaration  of  the  hopeless 
condition  of  the  unregenerate.  Their  vehement  condemnation  of 
“unconverted  ministers”  was  due  to  the  conviction  that  such  not 
only  were  going  themselves  but  leading  their  congregations  to  per- 
dition. No  doubt  the  revivalists  were  often  betrayed  into  extrava- 
gant statements  and  frequently  failed  of  that  charity  which  hopeth 
all  things.  But  the  result  of  the  revival  was  to  confirm  the  Churches 
in  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  as  the  result  of  living 
faith,  and  as  the  condition  of  Church-membership.  By  common 
consent  the  dangerous  compromise  of  the  Half-Way  Covenant  was 
given  up.  Closely  connected  with  this  “restoration  of  the  true 
doctrine  concerning  Church-membership”  was  the  establishment 
of  the  conviction  that  revivals  of  religion,  in  which  members  should 
be  awakened  and  sinners  converted,  are  to  be  expected  and  sought 
as  natural  results  of  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Word  and  an  evi- 
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dence  of  the  favor  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Since  the  Great  Awakening 
periodic  revivals,  involving  practically  the  same  type  of  experience, 
have  been  a distinguishing  feature  of  American  Christianity. 

A secondary  result  of  the  revival  was  “ a better  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  religious  experience.”  Like  any  other  human  experi- 
ence it  is  a proper  subject  for  investigation.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  period  in  modern  times  has  afforded  a better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  conversion.  The  result 
was  the  creation  of  a considerable  literature  on  the  subject,  most 
of  it  favorable  to  the  revivals,  but  all  of  it  calculated  to  throw  light 
upon  the  reaction  of  man’s  soul  under  the  influence  of  the  Word 
and  Spirit  of  God.  Edwards’  Treatise  Concerning  Religious  Affec- 
tions, published  in  1746,  and  widely  read  here  and  in  Great  Britain, 
is  the  best  known  of  these  writings,  and  is  in  its  way  as  strictly 
scientific  a treatment  of  the  subject  as  the  recent  books  of  Profs. 
James  or  Coe  or  Starbuck.  It  remains  a classic. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  a movement  as  the  Great  Awak- 
ening would  excite  opposition.  There  is  in  every  community  an 
element  of  conservatism  or  inertia  which  opposes  any  radical 
change  in  things.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  the  opposition 
which  the  revival  encountered.  Many  ministers  opposed  it  on 
principle,  believing  that  the  doctrines  being  emphasized  by  the 
revivalists  were  either  untrue  or  unwisely  presented.  Others 
opposed  it  from  policy,  fearing  the  excitement  and  disorder  which 
it  might  cause.  As  the  revival  spread  and  assumed  national  pro- 
portions nearly  all  the  ministers  were  obliged  to  take  sides  with 
regard  to  it,  and  much  unchristian  partisanship  was  manifested 
by  both  parties.  The  advocates  of  the  movement  in  the  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  Churches  endeavored  to  commit  their 
denominations  to  its  endorsement,  with  the  result  that  the  latter 
was  divided  for  seventeen  years  and  a breach  was  made  in  Congre- 
gationalism which  widened  until  more  than  half  a century  later  it, 
too,  divided. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  abuses  and  positive  evils  attended 
the  revival.  It  was  so  of  the  sixteenth-century  Reformation. 
Whitefield  was  an  agitator  rather  than  an  organizer.  He  did  not 
remain  long  enough  in  any  one  place  to  discover  and  check  any  evil 
results  that  might  follow  his  fervid  preaching.  His  published 
sermons  are  tame  and  commonplace  enough  and  far  from  sensa- 
tional in  the  modern  sense,  but  the  spiritual  fervor  of  the  man  and 
the  dramatic  intensity  of  his  delivery  enabled  him  to  play  upon  the 
emotions  of  his  hearers  as  few  orators  of  any  age  have  been  per- 
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mitted  to  do.  That  he  overcame  Franklin’s  determination  to  give 
nothing  to  his  Orphanage,  unless  it  were  moved  to  Philadelphia, 
and  induced  him  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  to  empty  his  pockets 
into  the  collection-basket,  is  sufficient  demonstration  of  Whitefield’s 
powers  of  persuasion.  The  colonists  were,  in  the  main,  simple- 
minded  and  unsophisticated;  their  sensibilities  were  not  jaded  by 
frequent  sensations.  Like  frontier  communities  to-day,  they  were 
very  susceptible  to  religious  excitement.  However  it  may  be 
explained,  the  people  who  gathered  in  thousands  to  hear  him  preach 
were  as  clay  in  his  hands.  They  came  expecting  to  be  deeply 
moved  and  their  expectation  was  usually  fulfilled.  The  outcries 
and  fallings  and  other  demonstrations  which  accompanied  his 
preaching  were  things  sought  by  him  as  physical  manifestations 
of  the  spiritual  struggle  through  which  his  hearers  were  to  pass  into 
conscious  forgiveness  and  acceptance  by  God.  Many  Puritan  pas- 
tors and  Episcopal  rectors  were  scandalized  by  such  disorder  in 
religious  meetings  and  refused  him  their  churches.  But,  on  the 
whole,  these  “physical  exercises,”  as  they  were  called,  excited 
much  less  criticism  than  they  would  to-day  in  any  cultured 
community.  Edwards’  cool  judgment  led  him  to  regard  all 
such  demonstrations  as  something  to  be  tolerated  rather  than 
encouraged. 

A much  more  serious  ground  of  opposition  to  Whitefield  and  the 
evangelists  whom  he  inspired  was  their  rash  and  unsparing  criticism 
of  their  fellow-ministers.  Whitefield  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to 
publicly  rebuke  those  whom  he  regarded  as  unconverted  as  “ blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.”  His  complacent  assumption  of  a sure  knowl- 
edge of  the  spiritual  condition  of  his  brethren,  and  his  constant 
warning  of  the  people  against  “the  dreadful  ill  consequences  of 
an  uncon verted  ministry,”  confirmed  many  ministers  in  a deter- 
mined opposition  to  him  and  to  the  entire  revival  movement. 
Gilbert  Tennent’s  sermon  before  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  on 
“The  Danger  of  an  Unconverted  Ministry”  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1741.  He 
represented  “ the  body  of  the  clergy  of  this  generation  as  varlets, 
seed  of  the  Old  Serpent,  men  whom  the  devil  drives  into  the  min- 
istry, enemies  of  God,  drones,  dupes,  dunces.”  Joseph  Davenport, 
a young  minister  who  came  to  Boston  on  an  evangelistic  tour, 
visited  the  older  pastors  and  boldly  inquired  into  their  religious 
experience,  and  intimated  that  he  was  about  to  warn  the  people 
to  withdraw  from  the  churches  whose  ministers  in  his  judgment 
were  unconverted.  Under  such  leadership  it  is  not  strange  that 
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some  of  the  converts  in  the  revivals  affirmed  that  “an  unconverted 
minister  has  no  more  right  to  preach  than  the  devil,”  and  refused 
to  attend  services  conducted  by  ministers  who  could  not  relate  a 
clear  experience  of  conversion  or  who  lacked  sympathy  with  the 
revivals.  This  resulted  in  dividing  many  communities  into  two 
hostile  factions,  and  in  forming  new  and  unnecessary  churches  in 
many  parishes.  To  supply  pastors  for  these  and  the  other  churches 
rapidly  springing  up  throughout  the  country  proved  a difficult 
task.  Emphasis  upon  conversion  in  a minister  led  to  a neglect  of 
other  qualifications;  and  partially  educated  youths,  full  of  revival 
enthusiasm,  but  without  theological  training,  became  pastors  of 
the  new  churches.  To  add  to  the  confusion  caused  by  itinerating 
ministers,  ignorant  laymen  assumed  the  function  of  traveling 
evangelists  and  invaded  the  parish  of  many  a faithful  minister 
and  sowed  the  seeds  of  contention  among  his  people. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  those  who  disapproved  of 
the  revivals  would  quietly  endure  such  attacks  and  annoyance. 
They  preached  against  the  revivalists,  held  meetings  and  passed 
resolutions  hostile  to  them,  and  published  tracts  assailing  their 
doctrines  and  methods.  Dr.  Charles  Chauncey,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  was  a leader  in  this  anti-revivalist  party.  In  a 
sermon  preached  in  1742  he  admits  that  some  conversions  have  re- 
sulted from  the  work  of  the  evangelists, but  laments:  “ Alas!  what  un- 
christian heat  and  animosities  there  are  in  many  places,  to  the  divid- 
ing and  breaking  in  pieces  of  churches  and  towns.”  He  speaks  of 
“alienated  ministers,”  of  prejudice  kindled  against  “the  standing 
ministry,”  of  people  encouraged  to  “flock  after  every  weak  and 
illiterate  exhorter,  to  the  contempt  of  their  pastors.”  Another, 
writing  about  the  same  time,  complains:  “Such  an  enthusiastic, 
factious,  censorious  spirit  was  never  known  here.  Every  low-bred 
illiterate  person  can  resolve  cases  of  conscience  and  settle  the  most 
difficult  points  of  divinity  better  than  learned  divines.  Some  of 
the  most  pious  and  exemplary  men  are  loaded  with  opprobrious 
names.  The  churches  are  full  of  contention.  We  are  crumbling 
into  sects  which  time  must  find  a name  for.”  A war  of  pamphlets 
followed,  and  the  New  England  ministers  were  practically  forced 
to  align  themselves  either  for  or  against  the  revivals.  The  chief 
objections  of  the  opponents  may  be  gathered  from  a remonstrance 
sent  by  them  to  the  Annual  Convention  in  1743.  Among  the 
doctrines  objected  to  are  these:’  that  secret  impulses  rather  than 
God’s  Word  were  looked  upon  as  the  rule  of  conduct;  that  only 
those  who  know  when  they  were  converted  have  been  converted; 
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that  assurance  is  the  essence  of  saving  faith;  that  sanctification 
is  no  evidence  of  justification.  The  practices  objected  to  were 
six:  the  itineracy  of  the  evangelists  ;Hhe  employment  of  unedu- 
cated exhorters;  ordaining  to  the  ministry  men  without  settled 
charge;  uncharitable  judgments;  tumults  and  indecent  behaviors. 
By  a small  majority  the  Annual  Convention  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  revivals.  In  reply  to  this  the  advocates  of  the  movement 
met  in  a special  “ Assembly  of  Pastors,  ” and  announced  it  as  their 
conviction  that  there  was  “a  happy  and  remarkable  revival  of 
religion  in  many  parts  of  this  land  through  an  uncommon  divine 
influence.’’  It  was  admitted  that  “in  some  places  many  irregu- 
larities and  extravagancies”  had  been  inspired  by  the  devil,  who 
was  stirred  to  special  activity  “to  hinder  and  blemish  a work  so 
directly  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  own  kingdom.”  The  de- 
liverance of  this  Assembly,  signed  by  sixty-five  of  its  members,  and 
endorsed  by  forty-five  other  New  England  pastors,  was  published  as 
a tract  for  general  distribution  in  defense  of  the  revivals. 

The  leading  pastors  throughout  the  colonies  had  now  become 
aligned  for  or  against  the  revival  work,  and  the  bitter  controversy 
which  resulted  and  the  beginning  of  a series  of  wars  in  which  the 
colonies  were  deeply  interested  united  to  check  the  revivals, 
though  Whitefield’s  repeated  tours  brought  brief  renewals  of  inter- 
est. As  a movement  profoundly  affecting  the  colonies  at  large 
the  Great  Awakening  may  be  said  to  have  ended  about  1745. 

But  this  division  of  the  New  England  ministry  had  wider  and 
more  permanent  results  to  American  Christianity  than  the  short- 
lived faction  which  immediately  followed.  Edwards  speaks  in  his 
Narrative  of  “errors  and  variety  of  sects  and  opinions”  as  existing 
in  the  New  England  Churches.  The  direction  which  these  devia- 
tions from  current  Calvinism  took  is  somewhat  indicated  by  the 
terms  “Deism,”  “ Pelagianism,”  “Arian,”  “Arminian,”  “Anti- 
nomian,”  etc.,  which  frequently  appear  in  the  literature  of  the  Great 
Awakening,  and  are  often  applied  to  those  who  oppose  the  revivals. 
Already  there  had  been  considerable  freedom  in  theological  specu- 
lation, and  the  English  anti-trinitarian  writers  of  the  period  had 
found  readers  and  disciples  in  New  England.  Thus  arose  the  so- 
called  “ Liberal  Theology,”  which,  beginning  as  a revolt  from  certain 
features  of  the  Calvinism  of  the  early  Puritans,  became  confirmed 
in  the  spirit  of  dissent  by  the  Great  Awakening,  and  diverging 
ever  more  widely  from  the  old  orthodoxy  developed  ultimately 
into  Unitarianism  and  separated  from  the  great  body  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist  Church. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Great  Awakening  assisted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a counter-movement  in  theology,  known  at  the  time  as  the 
"New  Divinity.”  It,  too,  was  a departure  at  many  points  from 
the  Calvinism  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  but  its  aim  was  rather 
to  adapt  than  desert  the  essential  Calvinistic  principles.  The 
adherents  of  the  “liberal”  movement  had  simply  followed  their 
English  leaders,  but  the  group  of  men  who  framed  the  New  Divinity, 
or  New  England  Theology,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  hewed  out  a 
path  for  themselves.  Edwards  and  Joseph  Bellamy  and  Samuel 
Hopkins  and  their  successors  offered  modifications  of  the  historic 
Calvinism  so  important  as  to  constitute  them  explorers  in  the  realm 
of  theology.  They  ultimately  produced,  as  one  has  recently  said, 
“the  only  original  contribution  of  importance  given  by  America 
to  the  development  of  Christian  theology.” 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  the  Great  Awakening  was  responsible  for 
these  two  diverse  and  permanent  movements  in  American  theo- 
logical thought,  but  it  did  unquestionably  accelerate  these  move- 
ments and  sharpen  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  parties  respon- 
sible for  them. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  Awakening  gave  to  revivals 
a permanent  place  in  the  religious  life  of  the  nation.  They  were 
thereafter  recognized  as  signs  of  the  spiritual  vitality  of  the  Church 
and  the  chief  means  of  her  propaganda  among  the  careless  and  irre- 
ligious. Even  those  nurtured  in  Christian  homes  were  likely  to 
confess  their  faith  and  conversion  during  revival  seasons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influential  men  who  were  drawn  into  the 
party  of  opposition  to  the  Great  Awakening  and,  with  their  suc- 
cessors, adopted  the  Liberal  Theology,  have  assisted  to  preserve, 
if  not  develop,  another  and  quite  different  type  of  Church  life.  It 
is  more  like  that  of  the  Established  Churches  of  Europe.  It  puts 
its  chief  emphasis  on  the  value  of  religious  education  and  nurture, 
on  the  gradual  development  of  character,  on  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel, 
and  on  the  possession  of  the  Christian  graces  as  the  proof  of  Chris- 
tian discipleship.  It  regards  worship  and  the  sacraments  as  means 
of  spiritual  culture.  As  contrasted  with  the  type  of  Church  life 
which  makes  much  of  revivals,  it  is  cultural  rather  than  experien- 
tial. It  emphasizes  not  so  much  the  necessity  of  regeneration  as 
of  sanctification.  Rather  than  inquire  whether  one  has  been  re-born, 
it  asks  whether  one  is  living  as  a regenerate  person  should.  Instead 
of  magnifying  the  assurance  afforded  by  some  definite  past  experi- 
ence, it  puts  emphasis  on  the  hope  which  arises  with  the  gradual 
maturing  of  Christian  character.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
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two  types  of  religious  life  still  exist  among  us.  They  find  their 
representatives  in  certain  denominations;  in  other  denominations 
they  meet  and  modify  each  other. 

The  Great  Awakening  made  important  contributions  to  those 
forces  which  were  to  confer  upon  this  nation  the  priceless  boon  of 
religious  liberty.  So  far  as  the  earliest  colonists  left  England  from 
considerations  of  religion,  it  was  not,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  to 
establish  religious  freedom  in  this  new  country,  but  rather  to  estab- 
lish here  the  form  of  religious  life  which  they  themselves  preferred. 
If  later  comers  preferred  some  other  form,  they  were  recommended 
to  establish  a settlement  elsewhere.  Outside  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
gregationalism became  as  much  an  establishment  in  New  England 
as  Episcopacy  was  in  Old  England.  Of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
colonies  Pennsylvania  was  the  only  one  in  which  all  the  denomi- 
nations were  upon  an  equal  footing;  in  the  others  it  was  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  British  Government  to  advance  Episcopacy  to  the 
position  of  a governmental  establishment.  If  nothing  had  arisen 
to  disturb  this  situation,  we  might  conceive  of  the  nation  about  to 
be  formed  as  establishing  Congregationalism  in  New  England  and 
Episcopacy  elsewhere  as  the  forms  of  a State  Church.  This  divi- 
sion would  have  presented  no  greater  anomaly  than  the  establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy  in  England  and  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland 
under  the  one  crown.  But  the  Great  Awakening  made  any  estab- 
lishment impossible.  It  destroyed  the  unity  of  Congregationalism 
in  New  England,  and  so  increased  the  strength  of  the  other  denomi- 
nations in  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies  that  Episcopacy  could 
no  longer  hope  for  exclusive  government  sanction  or  patronage.  It 
was  the  number  and  diversity  of  religious  sects  in  the  colonies  that 
forced  upon  our  forefathers  the  experiment  of  complete  separation 
of  Church  and  State  and  the  voluntary  support  of  religion. 

It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  Great  Awakening 
was  the  first  agency  in  creating  a conscious  national  unity  among 
the  scattered  colonists.  As  yet  they  had  not  been  brought  in  close 
intercourse  of  any  sort,  and  were  sometimes  suspicious  and  jealous 
of  each  other.  Not  infrequently  their  interests  clashed.  Other 
than  a common  ancestry  there  were  few  bonds  that  bound  them 
together.  They  had  not  engaged  in  any  great  common  enter- 
prise such  as  the  resistance  of  French  aggression  was  soon  to  afford. 
In  other  words,  neither  by  a movement  from  within  nor  by  compres- 
sion from  without  had  the  colonies  come  to  the  consciousness  of 
their  common  life  and  destiny.  This  consciousness  was  to  be 
awakened  by  a great  wave  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  swept  from 
36 
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Georgia  to  Maine  The  colonies  first  felt  themselves  one  as  they 
shared  a common  spiritual  experience.  Their  profound  interest 
in  the  revival  ignored  all  colonial  boundaries  and  followed  the 
progress  of  the  work  from  place  to  place  with  quick  sympathy  and 
earnest  prayer.  Whitefield,  who  excited  popular  enthusiasm  as 
few  men  have  ever  done,  was  the  personal  bond  between  the  revivals 
in  one  colony  and  those  in  another.  He  and  Edwards  and  Tennent, 
and  other  evangelists  in  a less  degree,  were  the  first  men  to  gain 
and  hold  the  eager  attention  of  all  the  colonies.  They  became  the 
centres  about  which  the  awakening  sense  of  national  unity  rallied. 
As  such  they  preceded  Franklin  and  'Washington  and  Henry  and 
Adams  as  the  makers  of  the  nation.  The  depth  and  genuineness  of 
this  new  feeling  of  national  unity  begotten  by  the  revival  is  evi- 
denced by  the  great  sums  of  money  given  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  endowment  of  Whitefield’s  Orphanage  near  Savannah. 
That  benevolent  institution  rose  as  the  first  monument  of  the 
nation’s  conscious  life. 

In  view  of  the  various  and  far-reaching  results  of  the  revival  of 
1740,  we  may  acknowledge  that  Edwards  displayed  singular  insight 
in  estimating  it  as  a crisis  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  American  Chris- 
tianity then  assumed  a character  of  its  own;  it  was  no  longer 
European  and  inherited,  but  indigenous  and  national.  But  beyond 
this  the  Great  Awakening  in  America  and  the  contemporary 
Methodist  revival  in  England  introduced  a new  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  English-speaking  Protestantism.  The  significance  of  this 
fact  becomes  impressive  when  we  consider  the  influence  being  ex- 
erted upon  the  world  by  the  two  nations  protesting  this  form  of 
Christianity. 

Auburn,  N.  Y . 


Edward  Waite  Miller. 


II. 


WHY  THE  MIND  HAS  A BODY. 

CA.  STRONG,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Columbia  Univer- 
• sity,  New  Tork,  has  recently  published  a book  entitled 
Why  the  Mind  has  a Body,  which  is  sufficiently  out  of  the  usual 
to  deserve  more  than  a passing  notice. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  a book  of  remarkable  philosophical 
ability.  It  may  not  solve  the  problem  which  the  title  suggests, 
but  it  discusses  with  great  incisiveness  the  questions  arising  from 
the  relations  of  mind  and  body,  and  makes  a bold  attempt  at  the 
undoing  of  the  knots  of  difficulty  created  by  current  theories  of 
these  relations.  The  style  is  lucid  in  an  exceptional  degree;  the 
thought  is  keen;  the  tone  is  confident;  the  knowledge  of  both  the 
scientific  and  the  metaphysical  sides  of  the  subject  is  thorough; 
there  is  a flinging 'about  of  pat  epithets  and  phrases  which  enlivens 
and  gives  edge  to  the  discussion.  The  skill  and  freedom  with 
which  the  intricacies  of  the  relations  of  mental  facts  and  bodily 
facts  are  tracked  out,  and  objections  caught  on  the  point  of  the 
dialectical  rapier  and  tossed  off  again,  create  perpetual  surprise 
and  admiration. 

The  book,  after  an  Introduction,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  deals  with  current  theories  of  the  relations  of  mind  and  body 
under  the  headings  of  automatism,  interaction  and  parallelism,  and 
endeavors  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  theories  from  the  empirical 
standpoint.  The  second  prepares  the  way  for  a deeper  treatment 
by  discussion  of  the  metaphysical  questions  involved,  including 
idealism,  consciousness,  the  reality  and  nature  of  “ things-in-them- 
selves,”  and  causal  relations  in  the  spheres  of  phenomena  and  real- 
ity. The  third  returns  to  give  a metaphysical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems raised,  but  not  brought  to  an  answer,  in  the  first  part.  A 
multitude  of  ultimate  questions,  and  these,  if  the  author  will  pardon 
us  for  saying  it,  the  most  serious  for  his  problem,  are  left  over  to 
another  book. 

As  the  author  himself  states  the  matter  in  his  Preface,  the  book 
gives  “ (1)  a sketch  of  an  explanation  of  the  connection  of  mind 
and  body;  (2)  a proposal,  based  thereon,  for  a settlement  of  the 
controversy  between  the  parallelists  and  the  interactionists.”  The 
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gist  of  the  solution,  to  anticipate  a little,  is  found  in  a species  of 
idealism,  or,  as  he  names  it,  “ panpsychism,”  tempered  by  insistence 
on  the  reality  and  causal  action  of  “ things-in-themselves.”  The 
latter  are  identified  in  turn  with  “mental  states,”  of  which  the 
“brain-events”  that  correspond  to  them  are  to  be  regarded  as 
“symbols,”  therefore  as  simply  the  mental  states  over  again  from 
the  point  of  view  of  perception.  Thus  the  difficulty  about  paral- 
lelism and  interaction  (automatism  has  before  this  been  swept  away) 
disappears,  or  remains  only  in  the  phenomenal  sphere;  for  it  is 
found  that  at  bottom  there  is  no  parallelism,  but  only  a single 
series — an  identity.  As  he  puts  it,  the  brain-event  is  “ simply  the 
mental  state  itself  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  percep- 
tion, in  which  case  there  is  no  simultaneity  at  all  but  an  identity — 
no  parallelism,  but  a single  series”  (p.  342).  “This  deduction,” 
the  author  thinks,  “is  unassailable ” (p.  343);  the  problem  is  solved 
(p.  33S). 

We  confess,  with  becoming  diffidence,  our  “ philosophic  doubts.” 
There  is,  unfortunately,  not  one  thing  but  a score  of  things  that 
prevent  us  from  giving  in  our  adhesion  to  this  “panpsychism,” 
which  swallows  up  all  reality  in  mental  states,  hypostatises  these 
as  “things-in-themselves,”  confers  upon  them  causal  action  and 
relations,  and  finally  reduplicates  them  as  “brain-events”  in  the 
region  of  empirical  perception.  To  discuss  all  the  points  that 
suggest  themselves  would  require  a book  as  large  as  Prof.  Strong's 
own,  but  a few,  lying  near  the  surface,  may  be  touched  on  as 
examples. 

One  feels,  naturally,  in  view  of  the  ultimate  conclusion,  that  a 
certain  unreality  hangs  over  the  preliminary  discussion  of  the  em- 
pirical theories.  It  is  right  and  necessary  that  the  facts  should  be 
stated  from  the  empirical  standpoint,’  and  no  one  could  state  them 
more  lucidly  than  Prof.  Strong  does.  But  why  trouble  discussing 
the  difficulties  of  these  theories  at  such  length,  when  it  is  not  yet 
settled  whether  there  is  such  a thing  as  matter  (p.  11),  or  what  is 
meant  by  mind  (p.  12),  or  what  is  the  true  nature  of  the  causal 
relation  (p.  11),  and  when  it  is  afterward  to  be  shown  that  the 
theories  in  question  go  on  -wrong  assumptions  on  these  subjects  all 
through?  But  even  in  the  empirical  part,  the  reasoning,  while 
always  acute,  strikes  us  at  times  as  somewhat  inconclusive.  Take 
as  one  instance  the  case  as  put  between  “parallelism”  and  “inter- 
action.” The  interactionist  argues  very  cogently  from  volition 
followed  by  action,  and  especially  from  the  execution  of  intelligent 
purpose  (p.  109),  that  mind  has  a direct  influence  on  body.  It  is 
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replied  that  the  parallelist  has  an  equally  good  account  to  give, 
since,  “if  each  mental  state  is  accompanied  by  a brain-event  which 
exactly  mimics  all  its  details,  and  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  its 
physical  translation,  this  brain-event  may  be  the  source  from  which 
the  movement  gets  its  adaptiveness”  (p.  14).  The  mental  series 
and  the  exactly  corresponding  physical  series  go  on  simultaneously 
without  any  causal  relation.  “Nor  can  we  at  this  stage,”  it  is 
said,  “deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  parallelist’s  interpretation”  (p. 
23).  But  this  argument  has  only  plausibility  so  long  as  mental 
facts  and  brain  facts  are  regarded  in  the  abstract  as  bare  x’s  and  y’s, 
and  their  concrete  character  is  left  out  of  account.  It  seems  quite 
overlooked  that  on  the  one  side  we  have  a series  (the  mental) 
determined  by  rational  connection  of  ideas  and  the  thought  of  an 
end;  on  the  other  (the  cerebral)  a series  determined  by  physical 
causes  alone  (p.  77).  But  can  it  for  a moment  be  believed  that  in 
a series  where  “every  physical  event  is  completely  explained  by 
physical  causes”  there  can  possibly  arise  a perfect  correspondence 
with  a train  of  thoughts,  feelings,  designs,  volitions,  determined  by 
wholly  mental  laws?  The  train  of  reasoning,  e.g.,  involved  in 
following  out  a demonstration  of  Euclid  could  never  be  “ mimicked” 
by  a brain  series  produced  by  physical  causes  acting  blindly  of 
themselves.  The  “brain-event”  which  “exactly  mimics”  an  idea 
of  purpose  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  due  to  more  than  physical  causation. 
This  objection  applies  as  really  to  the  final  form  of  Prof.  Strong’s 
solution,  so  far  as  it  supposes  a mental  series  to  be  “symbolized” 
by  a series  obeying  only  physical  laws. 

Interaction  suggests  causation,  and  our  author  makes  ultimately 
an  ingenious  distinction  between  two  sets  of  causal  relations — a 
phenomenal  and  a noumenal  (p.  241).  He  rejects,  with  Hume, 
the  idea  of  “an  unseen  influence  or  ‘real  tie’”  between  cause  and 
effect,  understanding  by  “real  tie”  “a  transference  of  energy” 
(pp.  145,  242).  Yet  much  of  his  objection  in  the  first  part  to  a 
causal  action  of  mind  on  body  arises  from  the  apparent  inconsist- 
ency of  the  latter  with  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  (pp. 
126ff.).  One  would  like  to  know  more  clearly  what  “energy”  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  what  is  held  to  correspond  to  it  in  the  real  world 
of  “ things-in-themselves.”  With  respect  to  the  desideratum 
of  “rational  connection”  (p.  152),  is  there  not  a very  obvious 
rational  connection  between  a purpose,  say,  and  the  bodily  move- 
ments which  execute  it,  or  between  the  thoughts  in  an  author’s 
mind  and  the  book  he  produces  to  express  them? 

A good  deal  might  be  said  on  another  cardinal  point  in  Prof. 
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Strong’s  theory,  viz.,  his  identification  of  mind  with  conscious 
states,  and  denial  of  a “ soul  ” or  permanent  ego.  “ Our  existence  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  consciousness,  not  with  that  of  the  soul;  or, 
as  I said  before,  the  existence  of  consciousness  is  our  existence” 
(p.  200).  “For  contemporary  psychology,  mind  equals  conscious- 
ness, and  it  is  meaningless  to  assert  the  existence  of  mind  after 
consciousness  has  ceased”  (p.  33).  If  this  is  so,  we  can  only  regret 
that- we  must  part  company  with  “contemporary  psychology”; 
for  the  “meaninglessness”  to  us  would  lie  in  the  assertion  of  a con- 
sciousness without  a thinker  who  was  conscious,  or  of  a “ train  of 
phenomena”  (p.  196)  or  “stream  of  consciousness”  (pp.  209,  222) 
without  an  abiding  “self”  to  constitute  it  and  know  it  as  one  con- 
sciousness. How  should  a “train”  of  phenomena  appear  to  itself 
as  a “train,”  if  there  were  no  principle  uniting  its  parts  and  sub- 
sisting through  its  changes?  A “subject”  or  “ego,”  indeed,  seems 
sometimes  allowed;  but  it  “exists  only  when  consciousness  exists, 
as  its  subjective  pole”  (p.  205),  and  is  immediately  again  rejected 
for  its  suspicious  resemblance  to  the  soul.  “ The  subject  is  exposed 
to  exactly  the  same  difficulties  as  the  soul”  (p.  205).  Later,  the 
ego  seems  identified  with  “the  state  of  consciousness” — “the 
passing  thought”  of  Prof.  James — which  certainly  it  is  not. 
Finally,  in  the  metaphysical  part,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
individual  consciousness,  a “thing-in-itself”  is  postulated,  which 
apparently  subsists  when  consciousnesses  absent  (pp.  258,  268). 
To  some  this  may  seem  little  better  than  a phraseological  substi- 
tute for  the  permanent  “soul”  or  “ego,”  previously  so  contume- 
liously  rejected. 

The  really  crucial  part  of  Prof.  Strong’s  case  comes  when  he 
proceeds  to  expound  his  idealism  and  doctrine  of  “ things-in-them- 
selves.”  The  well-known  arguments  for  an  idealism  of  the  Berkeley 
type  (p.  166)  are  put  with  the  author’s  accustomed  force;  the  diffi- 
culty arises  when  he  tries  to  get  out  of  the  circle  of  “ mental  states” 
in  which  he  has  enclosed  himself  to  the  knowledge  of  other  minds, 
and  of  an  extra-mental  world  of  realities,  described  as  “ things-in- 
themselves.”  He  does  not,  indeed,  get  out  of  it  except  by  a tour 
de  force.  Causality  is  invoked,  but  it  is  evident  that  before  wre  can 
speak  of  extra-mental  realities  as  the  cause  of  our  sensations  we 
must  already  have  formed  the  initial  distinction  between  “inside” 
and  “outside” — mind  and  a possible  world  of  existence  beyond  it. 
The  great  step  is  already  taken  when  we  have  framed  such  a con- 
ception. And  how  can  a stream  of  “mental  states,”  assumed  to 
be  nothing  else,  be  supposed  to  arrive  at  the  idea  of  an  “outside,” 
or  world  of  independently  existing  objects?  Prof.  Strong  does  not 
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profess  to  show  how  the  thing  can  be  done,  but  explains  it  by  a 
“ non-rational  leap”  (p.  273).  First  we  break  out  of  “solipsism” 
by  assuming  the  existence  of  other  minds;  then  we  boldly  take  the 
other  leap  that  leads  to  “ things-in-themselves.”  “ This  leap,”  he 

says,  “must  be  confessed  to  be  non-rational Not  reasoning, 

but  some  deep  pre-rational  instinct,  like  that  on  which  our  faith  in 
memory  rests,  is  the  basis  of  our  belief  in  other  minds.  Hence  the 
utmost  the  philosopher  can  do,  but  at  the  same  time  all  he  need  do, 
is  to  show  that  the  inference  of  things-in-themselves  is  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  other  minds,  and  is  required  in  order  to  give 
continuity  and  intelligibility  to  our  conception  of  the  universe” 
(pp.  273-4).  We  entirely  agree  with  all  that  Prof.  Strong  says  of 
the  absurdity  of  “solipsism,”  and  with  the  cogency  of  his  reasoning 
for  a permanently  subsisting  extra-mental  world  (pp.  252,  263, 
265-7,  etc.).  But  instead  of  arguing  that  our  belief  in  such  a world 
is  “non-rational”  (Hume  said  as  much),  we  would  rather  conjecture 
some  fallacy  in  the  previous  reasonings  which  shut  us  up  logically 
to  the  “solipsist”  position.  “Solipsism”  is  folly;  granted. 
“Thoroughgoing  phenomenalism  makes  no  provision  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  minds  of  other  men  and  animals.  They  do  not  exist 
in  its  world”  (p.  215).  Granted  again;  but  our  complaint  is  that 
Prof.  Strong’s  theory  makes  no  provision  for  such  knowledge  either. 

There  are  several  weak  points  here.  (1)  It  does  not  apparently 
occur  to  Prof.  Strong  that  in  making  this  “leap”  to  other  minds, 
we  have  already,  as  above  hinted,  crossed  in  idea  the  biggest 
bridge  of  all,  that  between  “inside”  and  “outside”  in  mind.  That 
distinction  must  already  be  made  before  “ other  minds’  ’ can  be  so 
much  as  thought  of.  (2)  The  transition  to  other  minds  is  not  made 
directly,  but,  as  is  admitted,  by  means  of  a material  medium. 
“ I can  see  his  body;  his  mind  I have  to  infer”  (p.  216).  The  infer- 
ence to  other  minds,  therefore,  is  not  an  earlier  step  than  the  infer- 
ence to  a physical  world;  the  world  of  physical  objects  is  presup- 
posed as  the  basis  of  our  inference  to  other  minds.  (3)  It  is  a 
mistaken  interpretation  of  consciousness  to  say  that  we  first  have 
purely  “mental  states,”  then  infer  by  causality,  or  any  other 
process,  the  existence  of  extra-mental  objects  which  produce  these 
in  us.  The  “pre-rational  instinct”  in  which  our  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  the  external  world  is  grounded  goes  much  deeper. 
The  realist— “naive”  or  not— is  undeniably  right  when  he  affirms 
that  what  we  have  in  sensible  perception  is  not  simply  a state  of 
the  ego.  There  is  in  the  touch  of  a table,  or  of  a ball,  e.g.,  the 
immediate  awareness  of  the  presence  of  an  object  other  than  our- 
selves— an  object  spatially  extended,  resisting,  divisible,  having 
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mobility,  etc.  We  do  not  deny  the  relativity  of  that  knowledge, 
its  clothing  by  the  mind  with  “secondary  qualities,”  etc.,  but  the 
root-fact  of  consciousness  is  that  which  gives  the  idea  of  an  external 
world  through  actual  experience  of  the  objects  of  that  world;  and 
if  this  way  of  access  to  externality  be  denied,  there  is  no  other  by 
which  we  will  ever  reach  it  (the  writer  may  refer  to  his  book  on 
Hume  in  “Epoch-Makers’”  series  in  further  illustration  of  this 
thesis). 

If  this  criticism  is  just,  it  profoundly  modifies  the  -whole  of  Prof. 
Strong’s  reasoning  about  the  necessity  of  postulating  “things-in- 
themselves,”  of  which  our  phenomenal  perceptions  of  the  world  are 
to  be  regarded  as  symbols.  When  his  mysterious  “things-in- 
themselves”  come  to  be  examined,  they  are  not  found  to  be  so 
different,  after  all,  from  the  realities  which  the  ordinary  mind  as- 
sumes. Repeatedly,  in  explaining  perceptions,  he  falls  back  upon 
the  assumption  of  an  actual  world  such  as  science  presupposes 
( e.g .,  pp.  246-7,  262-4);  the  relation  between  our  perceptions  and 
realities  is  compared  to  that  between  a map  and  the  country  of 
which  it  is  a map  (pp.  279,  281) ; the  space  form  has  something  in 
the  ontological  order  corresponding  to  it  (p.  280),  etc.  Why,  then, 
should  a further  step  not  be  taken,  and  the  “ things-in-themselves  ” 
not  be  regarded  as  truly  and  really  the  things  ? The  only  reason  we 
can  discover  is  that  this  would  be  to  conceive  our  perceptions  as 
“almost  equal  in  knowledge-giving  power  to  intuitions;  though 
they  would  not  actually  be  intuitions,  since  the  knowledge  is  only 
mediate  and  representative”  (p.  276).  But  this  leads  to  the  last 
question — why  should  the  knowledge  be  conceived  of  as  “only 
mediate  and  representative”?  Is  it  that  any  other  kind  of  knowl- 
edge is  unthinkable?  That  can  hardly  be,  since  Prof.  Strong  him- 
self, in  the  above  passage,  contrasts  it  with  a hypothetical  “ intui- 
tive” knowledge,  and  in  other  places  speaks  of  “intuitive  percep- 
tion” or  things  “directly  intuited”  (pp.  276,  281,  etc.).  Is  it 
because  perception  is  physiologically  conditioned?  Prof.  Strong, 
with  his  theory  of  the  phenomenality  of  such  conditioning,  should 
be  the  last  to  urge  this  objection.  The  real  step  that  counts  is 
the  acknowledgment  that  we  can  form  the  idea  of  extra-mental 
objects,  or  of  a world  of  such  objects.  If  the  idea  of  such  a world 
can  be  formed,  who  shall  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  conscious- 
ness to  have  direct — if  Prof.  Strong  wills,  “intuitive” — access  to 
it?  After  all,  must  the  “things-in-themselves”  not  be  conceived 
of  as  in  some  fashion  transcending  their  own  being  when  they  act 
causally  on  one  another,  or  on  minds?  Can  this  be  done  without 
knowledge  (somewhere)  of  an  “ other-than-self?” 
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We  must  bring  this  unduly  long  review  of  an  extremely  interest- 
ing book  to  a close  by  asking,  What  of  the  final  solution  of  the 
relation  of  mind  to  body?  That  solution,  as  was  stated  earlier,  is 
found  in  the  idea  that  the  brain-series  of  the  parallelist  is,  from  the 
metaphysical  standpoint,  not  something  different  from  the  mind- 
series  to  which  it  corresponds,  but  is  simply  the  mind-series  itself, 
or  the  symbol  of  it,  from  the  standpoint  of  objective  perception. 
The  mind-events  are  the  true  “things-in-themselves”;  the  brain- 
events  are  their  outward  phenomenal  symbols.  The  initial  diffi- 
culty is  unremoved,  how  a series  determined  by  mental  laws  (as 
trains  of  thought)  can  have  their  counterparts  in  a series  deter- 
mined by  physical  laws.  But  waiving  this,  and  granting  Prof. 
Strong  all  he  asks  as  to  his  “ things-in-themselves,”  the  theory 
still  falls  short  of  consistency  and  intelligibility.  It  does  not 
explain  why  there  should  be — or  needs  to  be — this  second,  or  phe- 
nomenal, representative  of  mind-events;  in  other  words,  “ AVhy  the 
Mind  has  a Body.”  But  beyond  this,  it  is  not  easily  reconcilable 
with  the  previous  doctrine  of  the  book.  That  doctrine  recognizes 
a world  of  extra-mental  realities  which  environ,  limit,  and  act  on 
mind,  even  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  extinguishing  consciousness 
(e.g.,  pp.  265-6;  cf.  earlier  pp.  27ff.).  The  body  is  part  of  this 
world;  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mind.  Even, 
therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  “things-in-themselves,”  the 
bodily  processes,  including  the  cerebral,  are  extra-mental.  In  the 
case,  moreover,  of  “mental  states”  produced  by  impressions  from 
without  (e.g.,  light-rays),  or  of  a blow  which  impairs  or  extinguishes 
consciousness,  the  'physical  action  (or  that  of  the  “ things-in-them- 
selves” symbolized  by  the  latter)  has  causal  priority.  But  it  is 
essential  to  Prof.  Strong’s  hypothesis  (1)  that  the  mental  state,  or 
process,  be  regarded  as  the  “ thing-in-itself,  ” appearing  in  the  phe- 
nomenal sphere  as  the  cerebral  process,  i.e.,  the  two  are  identified 
in  their  metaphysical  being;  and  (2)  that  the  mental  state,  or  pro- 
cess, be  regarded  as  the  prius.  It  is  it  in  which  the  reality  lies,  and 
which  now  phenomenally  reappears  as  a cerebral  process.  Were 
one  to  treat  the  theory  rigorously,  it  would,  it  seems  to  us,  bring 
us  back  to  a new  “solipsism.”  If  the  consciousness  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  subject,  as  “ thing-in-itself,”  of  all  mind-accompanying 
brain-events,  it  must  by  implication  (since  life  is  one)  be  so  of  all 
the  bodily  processes,  and,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  of  extra-bodily 
processes  as  well.  The  world,  like  the  brain,  will  be  simply  the  ego 
turned  out  into  the  phenomenal  for  its  own  contemplation.  Quod 
est  absurdum. 

Glasgow,  Scotland. 


James  Orr. 


III. 

DESTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM. 


TITHE  demigod  Boodha  is  represented  sitting  in  profound  study, 
J-  looking  down  at  his  own  abdomen.  His  gaze  is  rapt,  his 
attention  fixed,  his  face  beaming  with  a perpetual  smile.  Ab- 
stracted from  every  other  thought,  undisturbed  by  the  objects 
around  him,  the  divine  sage  is  not  only  self-contained  and  satisfied 
with  himself,  but  with  this  one  part  of  his  own  person.  For  he 
finds  therein  the  material  to  occupy  all  his  energies.  His  system 
of  doctrine  naturally  is  evolved  out  of  himself.  He  thus  becomes 
the  type  of  all  those  who  discover  in  their  inner  consciousness  the 
treasure-house  from  which  they  can  draw  knowledge  at  will,  and 
therefore  in  unlimited  quantity.  No  process  could  be  easier  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  founder  of  a system  of  philosophy  or  a stand- 
ard of  criticism.  And  while  the  source  is  inexhaustible,  the  mate- 
rials being  sui  generis  offer  no  common  ground  of  attack,  and  so,  in 
the  estimation  of  their  authors,  are  exempt  from  criticism. 

If  we  are  allowed  to  postulate  our  own  conceptions  as  infallible 
data,  and  frame  our  own  definitions,  the  process  of  proof  becomes 
easy  and  the  results  are  demonstrations.  In  this  respect  mathe- 
matics seems  to  have  an  advantage  over  all  other  sciences.  Its 
definitions  are  axioms,  its  statements  postulates;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  reasoning  process  be  correct,  the  results  reached  must  be 
accepted  without  question.  But  this  is  also  the  method  of  a sort 
of  literature  which  has  come  very  much  in  evidence  of  late,  and  may 
be  properly  termed  Destructive  Criticism.  While  its  temper  is  opin- 
ionated and  fault-finding,  it  tries  to  hide  its  animus  and  the  results 
to  which  it  leads.  For  he  who  finds  fault  promiscuously  provokes 
opposition  from  every  quarter,  because  no  one  is  admitted  to  be  as 
wise  as  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Besides,  it  is  disagreeable  to  be 
told  of  one’s  ignorance;  and  he  who  tears  down  without  building 
up  has  no  place  in  the  world’s  progress.  Hence  indiscriminate 
criticism  cannot  be  employed  without  arousing  hostility  fatal  to 
its  own  pretensions.  The  critic  must  therefore  profess  another 
motive.  He  must  affect  a search  for  the  truth,  a freedom  from  bias 
and  no  personal  ends  to  advance.  For  such  is  the  attitude  of  him 
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who  is  sincere  in  his  investigation,  ancl  must  therefore  be  professed 
by  him  who  assumes  a virtue  he  does  not  possess. 

There  is  a presumption  in  favor  of  that  which  has  age  and  exten- 
sive use  on  its  side.  While  the  course  of  the  world  is  progress,  and 
all  science  must  advance  as  the  race  develops,  there  must  be  at  each 
stage  some  basis  on  which  man  stands  in  order  to  take  a step  for- 
ward. This  basis  must  be  secure,  else  the  succeeding  step  is  uncer- 
tain. But  the  past  history  of  the  world  is  as  much  a fact  as  the 
present.  And  if  the  records  of  that  which  is  now  taking  place  are 
capable  of  verification,  they  become  the  warrant  for  future  knowl- 
edge as  trustworthy  as  of  that  which  has  occurred  already.  Hence, 
if  we  of  to-day  are  in  quest  of  the  truth,  and  propose  to  use  honest 
means  for  its  attainment,  even  so  we  must  in  fairness  believe  that 
men  in  past  ages  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit.  It  is  not  the 
mythical  spirit  but  that  of  actual  matter  of  fact  which  influences  in 
each  age  to  think  and  to  act,  and  these  thoughts  and  actions  become 
embodied  in  the  world’s  history.  In  this  way  certain  records  be- 
come fixed  and  are  an  integral  part  of  human  knowledge.  They 
are  as  true  in  fact,  and  as  trustworthy  a basis  for  future  investiga- 
tion, as  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  the  earth’s  crust  are  in  proof 
of  the  geological  history  of  the  world. 

This  being  granted,  we  must  approach  any  records  of  the  past 
with  reverence,  especially  if  they  have  been  tested  by  competent 
witnesses  who  were  contemporary,  and  have  been  guarded  with 
jealous  care.  It  may  be  said  that  errors  become  deeply  rooted 
and  hoary  with  age.  But  if  we  assume  that  all  the  deliverances 
of  the  past  are  of  this  character  we  prejudge  the  case.  By  such  a 
temper  we  render  our  position  absurd  and  all  our  critical  labors 
superfluous,  because  we  have  no  subject-matter  to  criticise.  So  if 
we  take  for  granted  that  which  we  propose  to  prove,  our  theory  will 
determine  what  we  shall  find.  For  it  is  a well-known  principle  of 
human  nature  that  a preconceived  theory  will  cause  an  investiga- 
tor to  read  into  any  subject  whatever  conclusions  he  desires.  Hence 
he  who  has  determined  in  advance  will  find  a justification  for  his 
action,  or  make  one.  He  not  only  sits  as  judge,  but  is  prosecutor. 
He  cross-questions  the  witnesses  without  their  having  any  oppor- 
tunity to  explain,  and  before  a jury  which  is  drawn  from  a hostile 
panel.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  merciful  principle  of  the  law 
which  presumes  even  the  vilest  criminal  to  be  not  guilty  until  his 
guilt  is  proven,  Destructive  Criticism  comes  to  the  record  of  past 
ages  with  full  conviction  that  it  swarms  with  errors;  that  its  own 
sagacity  is  omniscient  in  their  detection;  and  its  critical  judg- 
ment infallible  touching  the  facts  on  which  the  records  are  based. 
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We  are  led  to  these  statements  by  the  attitude  of  that  large  body 
of  writers,  chiefly  teachers  in  theological  schools,  who  are  now 
criticising  the  Biblical  records.  These  critics  are  not  all  actuated 
by  the  same  temper.  In  any  general  designation  there  will  be 
embraced  under  it  a variety,  both  in  the  views  held  and  the  spirit 
with  which  they  are  expressed,  in  the  ability  and  scholarship 
which  are  brought  to  bear  and  the  results  achieved. 

While  there  is  a legitimate  criticism,  this  ever  shows  a reverential 
spirit  in  handling  the  records  examined,  whatever  be  the  subject- 
matter.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  views  expressed 
in  this  paper  are  as  applicable  to  the  literature  of  classical  antiquity, 
to  the  historical  deliverances  of  past  ages  or  of  contemporary  writers, 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  our  Religion.  But  the 
subject-matter  of  the  last  is  of  transcendent  importance,  and  they 
have  been  guarded  with  so  much  greater  care  than  any  other  that 
they  deserve  more  reverential  treatment.  From  the  attitude  in 
which  a certain  class  of  critics  approach  the  Sacred  Books  and  the 
results  of  their  labors  we  think  they  should  be  called  Destructive. 
The  name  Higher  Critic  is  misleading.  It  is  arrogated  by  the  critic 
himself.  In  this  respect  he  is  different  from  other  infants,  who  have 
their  names  given  them.  If  there  be  a proper  place  for  critical 
skill,  there  must  also  be  for  a genuine  critic.  But  such  a man  is 
modest  in  proportion  to  his  talents,  his  learning  and  his  integrity. 
He  does  not  call  himself  by  an  invidious  name,  which  casts  a reflec- 
tion on  everybody  else.  He  does  not  stand  at  the  corner  of  the 
streets  and  declare  his  monopoly  of  learning.  He  does  not  rear  up 
on  his  hind  legs  from  his  professional  chair  and  proclaim  his  own 
superior  sagacity  and  honesty,  while  charging  with  ignorance  those 
who  find  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  the  Word  of  God,  true  in  itself  and 
true  to  the  wants  of  human  nature.  He  does  not  say,  even  by  im- 
plication, “ I know  more  than  any  one  else,  more  especially  than  all 
who  regard  with  unspeakable  tenderness  that  Book  which  tells 
them  how  to  live  in  this  world  and  how  to  gain  a happy  immortality.'" 
He  does  not  even  call  himself  a critic,  but  an  inquirer  who  would 
fain  hear  what  God  speaks  through  His  written  Word.  For  he  is 
sure,  a 'priori,  that  if  there  be  a God  He  will  give  light  from  heaven 
to  guide  man  over  the  dark  places  of  this  life.  And  he  knows  from 
experience  that  this  purported  revelation  is  true,  both  because  it 
meets  his  own  case  as  an  offender  against  the  Divine  law  and  by  its 
effects  upon  the  world.  Thus  its  truth  is  certified  by  its  fruits, 
and  so  fulfills  the  prime  requisite  of  evidence  for  any  truth.  For 
just  so  far  as  obeyed  it  effects  precisely  the  result  which  it  professes; 
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which  could  not  be  the  case  if  it  were  largely  composed  of  lies,  or 
if  even  any  of  its  leading  doctrines  rested  upon  falsehood. 

Hence  we  make  a distinction  between  those  who  handle  the 
Word  of  God  reverentially  and  would  not  aspire  to  the  name 
Higher  Critics,  and  those  who  by  the  arrogated  name  make  their 
own  judgment  the  standard  to  which  the  Revelation  must  submit. 
The  one  class  come  to  the  record  to  see  not  how  much  they  can 
retain,  but  how  little  they  will  leave  as  a staff  on  which  burdened 
humanity  may  lean.  There  are  properly  no  Higher  Critics,  though 
this  name  be  arrogated  by  a class  of  butchers,  such  as  Delitzsch 
and  Schmiedel.  The  one  thinks  Sardanapalus  and  Belshazzar 
more  trustworthy  as  guides  than  the  Old  Testament ; the 
other  admits  only  four  utterances  of  the  New  to  be  the  genuine 
sayings  of  Jesus,  and  these  the  ones  which  can  be  tortured  by 
criticism  into  a denial  of  His  Divine  character.  These  are  not 
Higher  but  Destructive  Critics.  For  if  they  can  show  the  larger  part 
of  the  Bible  untrustworthy,  they  make  the  whole  false ; since  in  a 
closely  connected  system  the  parts  are  mutually  dependent  and 
supporting.  This  name  we  now  give  them;  and  if  such  fools  can 
be  answered  according  to  the  reach  of  their  folly,  this  will  be  a 
proper  rite  of  baptism. 

There  is  a phase  of  Destructive  Criticism  which  should  always 
be  kept  in  conspicuous  view  and  indignantly  reprobated.  This 
is  the  outrageous  dishonesty  of  holding  a position  as  a vantage 
ground  for  wasting  the  faith  it  was  established  to  conserve.  There 
was  a solemn  promise  made  to  maintain  that  faith  by  subscribing  to 
a formula  of  doctrine,  which  was  a prime  requisite  for  gaining  such 
position.  When  their  views  have  changed,  if  the  holders  are  honest 
men,  they  will  not  only  discern  this  fact  before  any  other  person 
does,  but  they  will  leave  such  place — not  standing  on  the  order  of 
their  going,  but  go!  Yet  they  are  the  last  to  admit  such  change 
as  renders  them  unqualified  for  taking  the  salary  attached  to  their 
chair.  They  hold  on  to  the  pecuniary  authenticity  of  their  position 
without  any  misgivings  as  to  its  genuineness!  They  fight  in  the 
Church  courts,  and  exhaust  the  tricks  of  shyster  lawyers  to  disprove 
what  they  must  surely  know  even  better  than  other  people,  that 
they  no  longer  hold  the  doctrines  which  they  have  sworn  to  teach 
and  defend.  And  after  filling  the  Church  with  turmoil  and  unrest 
they  then  go  out,  or  are  driven  out,  taking  with  them  as  much  plun- 
der as  they  can  wrest,  and  leaving  behind  them  rankling  wounds 
in  the  mother  who  bore  them.  Sometimes  by  a trick  of  the  law 
they  hold  their  places  long  after  the  friends  of  the  institution  pre- 
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vented  them  from  teaching,  as  was  the  case  with  Strauss,  and  then 
show  their  magnanimity  by,  as  he  said,  giving  the  salary  in  benevo- 
lences. Tweed,  of  odorous  memory,  bought  coal  and  other  sup- 
plies for  the  poor  with  money  he  stole  from  New  York  City.  As 
between  the  action  of  him  who  bestows  in  charity  a salary  received 
while  in  the  act  of  destroying  the  faith  it  was  given  to  maintain 
and  the  boodler  who  robs  the  treasury  of  a city  and  gives  part  of 
the  spoil  to  the  poor — which  is  preferable?  Chacun  a son  gout! 

The  aims  of  the  Destructive  Critic,  if  realized,  would  utterly  de- 
stroy the  grounds  of  faith  in  a Supernatural  Religion.  For  while 
each  critic  does  not  condemn  all  the  sacred  record,  yet  collectively 
this  is  the  result.  For  the  discredit  which  comes  to  the  Scriptures 
by  showing  that  many  parts  hitherto  accepted  are  untrustworthy,  is 
insensibly  attached  by  the  public  mind  to  the  whole.  The  principle 
holds  good  here  as  in  all  other  cases  where  the  parts  are  mutually 
dependent,  as  is  professedly  the  fact  with  the  Bible.  And  the 
Church  receives  it  as  a whole,  having  one  source  and  one  purpose  to 
achieve.  No  other  records  in  the  world  exhibit  such  marks  of 
external  coordination  or  such  a spirit  of  internal  unity.  Hence, 
while  the  critic  may  loudly  protest  that  his  purpose  is  to  rectify 
trivial  mistakes  which  do  not  affect  the  main  doctrines,  yet  in  the 
aggregate  there  is  nothing  left  untouched;  and  the  blight  of  doubt 
invades  the  Scriptures  as  a book,  as  a system  of  doctrines  and  a 
foundation  for  a living  faith.  Such  is  the  conclusion  formed  by 
the  ordinary  reader  who  is  neither  able  nor  has  the  leisure  for 
critical  investigation.  Then  the  wildest  theories  of  doubt  are 
eagerly  taken  up  by  the  Satanic  press,  and  the  attacks  of  professed 
friends  are  hailed  by  the  enemies  of  religion  as  admissions  that  the 
Book  is  unreliable.  These  causes  produce  indifference  where  there 
is  not  positive  hostility;  and  so  to  the  extent  of  their  influence  are 
destructive  of  all  that  is  distinctive  in  a positive  religious  system. 
It  is  vain,  therefore,  for  the  critic  to  plead  his  good  intentions.  If 
the  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  since  these  are  always  and 
exclusively  destructive  of  whatever  Christianity  as  a system  stands 
for,  then  by  the  regressive  proof  the  work  is  evil  and  the  intention 
behind  it  is  hostile.  The  average  reader  must  choose  between  two 
alternatives:  either  the  Destructive  Critic’s  method  is  false,  or 
the  declarations  of  the  Bible  are  untrustworthy.  On  the  one  side 
are  the  prophets,  apostles  and  Christ  Himself,  giving  each  other 
support  by  direct  quotations  and  authoritative  statements  of  the 
same  facts.  On  the  other  are  the  assertions  which,  taken  collec- 
tively, call  in  question  every  utterance  made  by  the  sacred  writers. 
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If  the  critic  believes  what  he  asserts,  he  makes  every  prophet  and 
apostle  and  even  Jesus  untrustworthy  if  deluded,  or  a conscious 
falsifier  if  not.  If  the  critic  believes  either  alternative,  he  should  in 
common  honesty  abjure  his  professed  faith  and  its  emoluments. 
But  if  he  does  not  believe  his  own  utterances,  there  is  no  falsehood 
equal  to  his  mendacity;  and  no  dishonesty  as  rank  as  his  who 
receives  a salary  for  teaching  as  true  what  he  knows  to  be  false! 

We  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  the  fact  that  in  all  our  thought 
and  action  we  must  have  a secure  basis,  else  we  can  neither  stand 
firm  at  present  nor  make  progress  in  the  future.  We  may  apply 
this  principle  to  any  one  of  human  institutions  which  are  the  growth 
of  ages.  Let  the  first  principles  of  equity  or  statute  law  be  called 
in  question.  Let  this  be  done  systematically,  each  several  part 
questioned  by  some  critic;  so  that  their  combined  efforts  would 
throw  discredit  on  the  whole.  The  result  has  been  reached  in  the 
casuistry  exposed  by  Pascal  in  the  Provincial  Letters,  and  in  the 
anarchy  now  threatening  every  Government,  which  is  the  legiti- 
mate outcome  if  the  process  be  applied  to  legal  morality  which  the 
Destructive  Critic  applies  to  Religion.  In  the  one  case  the  anarchist 
would  have  all  men  to  follow  their  several  inclinations,  each  doing 
that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  In  the  other  we  have  Boodha 
looking  down  at  his  abdomen  and  evolving  out  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness what  the  Revelation  does  say  and  what  it  ought  to  mean, 
making  himself  the  infallible  criterion  in  Divine  things  which  the 
anarchist  does  in  civil  polity.  This  is  no  overdrawn  picture,  but 
delineates  precisely  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  Destructive  Critic. 
We  may  apply  the  same  principle  to  Science.  Let  every  law  of 
physics  and  every  fact  in  the  several  departments  of  human  knowl- 
edge in  material  things  be  called  in  question,  either  because  not  yet 
fully  understood  or  about  which  different  opinions  are  held.  This 
temper  and  method,  when  carried  to  its  obvious  goal,  would  destroy 
all  the  results  of  science  attained  in  the  past  and  reduce  man  to 
savagery.  It  would  also  prevent  any  advance  in  the  future.  It 
is  vain  to  say  that  the  data  of  science  and  the  principles  of  positive 
law  are  fixed  in  their  self-certifying  truth  through  application. 
They  are  not  a whit  more  fixed  or  certain  than  the  doctrines  of 
Religion  in  their  application  to  morality.  For  these  are  attested 
by  the  culture  that  owes  its  existence  to  a simple  faith  in  an  inerrant 
Revelation  from  God.  But  agnosticism  is  the  inevitable  result, 
provided  the  advocates  of  Destructive  Criticism  believe  and  prac- 
tice what  they  profess.  To  the  extent,  then,  that  men  are  influ- 
enced in  their  actions  by  their  professed  beliefs  we  could  have  no 
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scientific  knowledge  and  no  culture  or  civilization.  We  have  the 
interposed  objection  that  the  facts  of  science  are  admitted  by  all 
and  built  up  into  a system  of  truth  wherein  the  parts  are  mutually 
self-supporting.  But  this  is  not  a warranted  objection.  For  these 
facts,  even  the  most  obvious,  are  questioned,  not  by  a few  but  by 
many.  There  may  be  a consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who 
are  qualified  to  judge,  and  the  views  of  others  are  worthless 
and  heed  not  be  taken  into  account.  But  the  fact  is  that  a larger 
part  of  the  world  disregards  the  most  common  data  of  science  than 
questions  the  main  facts  of  morals  and  religion.  Those  whose  lives 
correspond  to  the  doctrines  of  what  is  claimed  to  be  a direct  Reve- 
lation are  as  sure  of  the  truth  of  that  which  they  accept  and  are  in 
as  complete  concord  in  the  main  tenets  which  they  severally  pro- 
fess as  are  the  devotees  of  science.  The  self-evidencing  effect  of 
the  doctrines  is  in  both  cases  the  sufficient  voucher.  We  repeat: 
There  is  no  more  doubt  in  regard  to  the  main  facts  of  Revealed 
Religion  as  the  warrant  for  faith  therein  than  there  is  in  the  deliver- 
ances of  history  touching  the  past  actions  of  men  or  the  attestations 
of  science  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  matter  and  the  structure  of  the 
world.  Men  become  confirmed  as  to  the  truths  of  religion  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  acceptance  of  these  and  the  incorporation  of 
them  into  their  character.  The  objective  truth  and  the  subjective 
acceptance  confirm  each  other  when  they  are  allowed  to  incorporate 
in  accordance  with  their  affinity.  This  agrees  with  the  positive 
teaching  of  Jesus  that  whosoever  shall  do  His  will  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  whether  it  be  from  God  or  is  self-originated  and  baseless. 
Here  is  a criterion  easily  applied.  It  segregates  the  genuine 
believer  whose  life  corresponds  to  his  doctrine  from  the  Destructive 
Critic  who,  if  a good  man,  is  such  because  of  his  conformity  to  a 
system  of  doctrine  which  he  declares  to  be  false. 

There  are  many  points  of  attack  by  the  Destructive  Critic.  For 
each  fancies  himself  a standard,  and  therefore  a judge,  not  merely 
of  what  the  Scripture  does  say,  but  what,  according  to  his  inner 
consciousness,  the  Spirit  ought  to  reveal.  No  doubt  Peter  had  these 
in  mind  when  he  said:  “Knowing  first  that  no  prophecy  of  the 
Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation.  For  the  prophecy  came 
not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.’’*  Reverse  this  utterance, 
both  in  its  letter  and  its  spirit,  and  we  have  the  full-fledged  Destruc- 
tive Critic.  He  interprets  all  by  his  subjective  standard.  The 
prophecy  which  he  accepts  must  approve  itself  to  his  individual 
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reason.  Hence  to  “come”  in  the  right  way  it  must  “come  by  the 
will  of  man,"  and  that  man  be  himself.  The  writer  must  make  the 
Holy  Ghost  speak  after  a certain  way,  the  correctness  of  which  he, 
the  critic,  is  the  judge.  That  which  does  not  conform  to  his  standard 
cannot  be  right,  and  must  for  that  reason  be  rejected.  We  may  say 
here,  again,  that  this  method  would  subvert  all  science,  all  law  and 
all  moral  data.  The  alembic  of  the  critic  is  the  final  test.  No 
deliverance  in  any  of  the  departments  of  knowledge  can  be  accepted 
unless  it  submit  to  the  judgment  of  each  critic.  Accordingly, 
many  men  many  minds ; and  an  equally  diverse  system  of  interpre- 
tation, and  none  that  is  reliable.  Kuenen  is  sure  that  the  world 
was  not  sufficiently  cultured  for  such  a Legation  as  that  of  Moses 
at  the  period  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Church.  Therefore 
the  Pentateuch  is  a much  later  production,  foisted  by  uncritical 
credulity  into  an  earlier  date.  Next  comes  Delitzsch,  with  his 
unquestioning  self-confidence  in  his  Babel  und  Bibel,  and  shows 
us  that  all  of  any  real  value  in  this  Legation  had  existed  in  Babylon 
thousands  of  years  before,  and  that  Moses,  or  some  later  pretender, 
plagiarized  what  suited  his  purpose.  Both  these  theories  have 
equal  claims  to  truth,  and  may  be  left  to  neutralize  each  other. 

This  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  method  of  criticism  where 
each  man  makes  his  reason  superior  to  the  facts,  which  have  been 
accepted  by  the  common  consent  of  man,  have  been  verified  because 
they  were  the  counterparts  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature, 
and  have  established  their  claims  by  the  culture  of  those  races  which 
lead  the  world.  By  building  up  a moral  character  and  filling  it  with 
such  knowledge  as  gives  man  power  over  himself  and  external 
nature,  the  two  kinds  of  doctrine,  moral  and  scientific,  have  estab- 
lished their  unity.  Hence  a criticism  which  is  exclusively,  or  even 
mainly,  destructive  is  false  on  its  face  and  ruinous  in  its  effects. 
Therefore  we  proclaim  war  a Voutrance  to  both  the  spirit  and  action, 
and  are  convinced  by  the  utterances  and  the  effect  of  those  utter- 
ances that  they  are  false  in  conception  and  dishonest  in  purpose. 
He  that  distrusts  everybody  and  everything  can  draw  his  proto- 
type only  from  his  inner  consciousness.  For  truth  and  not  false- 
hood, belief  and  not  doubt,  are  the  order  of  an  optimistic  world. 

Among  the  many  phases  of  Destructive  Criticism  there  is  none 
more  common  than  the  calling  in  question  the  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  the  Canon.  We  have  the  Mythological  theory  of  their 
origin;  the  Derivative,  by  which  an  epithet-begging  fallacy  joins 
Bibel  and  Babel,  where  the  purpose  is  by  the  collocation  to  cast 
ridicule  on  Revelation;  the  Spurious  theory  which  questions  their 
37 
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authorship,  and  by  internal  evidence  would  disprove  their  genuine- 
ness. We  shall  at  present  confine  the  discussion  to  that  phase  of 
criticism  which  lays  stress  upon  supposed  differences  of  style  and 
usage  of  special  words.  From  these  it  is  attempted  to  show  that 
the  Books  of  the  Canon,  which  have  during  all  the  ages  of  the  Church 
passed  under  the  names  of  certain  authors  who  lived  at  dates  which 
could  be  fixed,  are  neither  the  productions  of  their  reputed  authors 
nor  of  the  eras  to  which  common  consent  has  attached  them. 
Here  the  Destructive  Critic  is  at  his  best.  He  has  only  to  look 
down,  Boodha-like,  into  his  inner  consciousness  and  tell  infallibly 
the  exact  part  of  each  book  which  does  or  does  not  belong  to  a 
given  writer,  and  the  age,  to  a moment  of  time,  when  it  was  forged 
and  foisted  upon  a credulous  public  to  lead  the  ignorant  astray  for 
millenniums  and  finally  to  serve  as  the  means  of  exploiting  the  fame 
of  some  great  critic.  Here  is  a case  where  the  doubting  temper  can 
admit  the  existence  of  finality.  The  so-called  sacred  Books  were 
forged  for  the  critic’s  exclusive  behoof.  For  as  forgeries  they 
are  false  and  could  effect  no  good  except  by  their  exposure.  And 
he  with  his  pen,  which  is  the  true  Ithuriel  spear,  touches  a spurious 
writing  in  the  Canon  and  this  dissolves  at  once  into  its  component 
parts.  The  dividing  lines  come  out  like  the  inscriptions  on  an 
ancient  coin  when  it  is  heated.  The  several  authors  have  left  their 
sign  manual  in  each  sentence.  But  they  are  not  the  productions  of 
those  reputed  and  accepted  by  contemporary  evidence  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  which  guarded  them  with  scrupulous 
care.  What  could  not  be  done  at  the  time  when  the  reputed 
authors  lived,  while  there  was  every  means  of  detecting  the 
forgery,  can  be  done  now  by  the  critic.  But  he  does  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  introducing  and  giving 
currency  to  a document,  which  declares  itself  to  belong  to  some 
centuries  before  and  which  contains  all  the  data  necessary  to  prove 
it  spurious.  This,  however,  is  an  insignificant  matter  with  our 
critic ; and  he  proceeds  with  his  destructive  process.  To  be  genuine 
a document  must  always  preserve  precisely  the  same  style, 
whatever  the  varieties  of  subject-matter  it  treats.  The  words  used 
belong  to  a particular  age  of  the  language,  which  through  their 
use  can  be  determined  infallibly.  The  pretensions  of  the  critics  are 
so  absurdly  extravagant  that  they  might  be  left  to  themselves,  or  to 
each  other,  to  fight  an  internecine  battle  to  the  death,  save  that  in 
the  meantime  they  are  wasting  the  Church  by  suggesting  universal 
doubt.  Therefore  this  seems  to  be  a case  where  a fool  must  be 
answered  according  to  his  folly,  lest  he  go  off  in  conceit  of  himself. 
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The  style  which  a writer  builds  up  will  depend  on  many  influ- 
ences, subjective  and  objective.  If  he  possess  great  talent  and  be 
inspired  by  genius  his  thought  will  be  universal,  both  in  its  concep- 
tion and  mode  of  expression.  Narrow  minds  will  be  held  in  by 
constraining  limits  of  both  thought  and  diction.  The  subjects 
they  treat  will  be  on  a level  with  their  weak  powers,  and  will  be 
enunciated  in  a style  they  cannot  well  vary.  The  feebler  the  intel- 
lect the  greater  will  be  the  control  of  habit,  and  consequently  the 
more  sui  generis  the  personal  equation  will  show  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  great  minds  think  for  mankind  because  they  understand 
intuitively  what  is  common  to  human  knowledge,  and  grasp  the 
truths  which  touch  and  influence  all  men.  Hence  their  thoughts, 
having  a wide  range,  will  summon  for  use  equally  wide  modes  of 
conception  and  phraseology,  because  these  are  necessary  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  burdens  with  which  their  minds  are  teeming. 
This  truth  will  be  valid  and  pervasive  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
range  of  their  powers  as  representative  of  the  thoughts  common 
and  necessary  to  their  fellow-men.  Hence  if  we  admit  Divine 
inspiration  as  a fact,  we  shall  expect  a wider  range  of  subjects  and 
greater  variety  of  expression  than  is  possible  for  the  loftiest  human 
genius.  But  if  we  deny  this,  as  all  Destructive  Critics  do — save 
when  restrained  by  fear  for  their  places — then,  of  course,  we  have 
no  need  for  argument.  So,  if  these  critics  would  state  at  the  outset 
that  to  which  their  principles  inevitably  lead,  they  would  rule  their 
own  case  out  of  court.  For  there  is  no  room  for  criticism  of  that 
which  does  not  exist.  Othello's  occupation  is  gone,  except  drawing 
his  salary.  But  he  must  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a contest,  and 
the  Bible  becomes  merely  a dummy  suspended  by  a halter  to  be 
punched  with  the  fencing  gloves  of  the  boxer. 

Grant,  however,  that  there  is  a God  and  [that  He  has  revealed 
His  will  to  man,  then  His  revelation  should  embrace  all  the  facts 
of  man’s  moral  nature,  and  so  much  of  the  Divine  knowledge  as  is 
necessary  to  his  discipline  through  the  control  of  these  facts.  To 
be  a sufficient  revelation  it  must  be  wide  enough  to  embrace  all 
the  varieties  found  among  men,  and  their  needs  in  their  several 
stages  of  culture,  as  well  as  their  grades  of  ignorance  or  enlighten- 
ment at  any  special  period.  The  message  from  God,  whether  in 
the  form  of  laws  to  regulate  morals,  social  usages,  private  or  public 
worship,  must  be  wide  enough  to  meet  all  the  varieties  of  mankind 
for  all  times.  This  is  true  whether  the  message  touches  the  past, 
the  present  or  the  future. 

This  is  a thought  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon  by  those  who 
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accept  Divine  Revelation.  They  stand  on  the  defensive  too  much, 
and  are  too  anxious  lest  differences  in  the  thought  and  diction  of 
the  same  writer  may  be  real  discrepancies,  and  prove  a spurious  or 
divided  origin.  Of  course  such  varieties  are  seized  upon  and 
exploited  by  the  Destructive  Critic.  In  fact,  they  are  his  chief 
stock-in-trade.  But  he  forgets  purposely  or  through  ignorance 
that  these  differences  are  actually  a voucher  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  message,  because  of  its  adaptability  through  that  same 
variety  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  for  whom  the  message 
is  revealed.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  own  narrow  inner 
consciousness  our  critic  would  have  Moses,  Job,  Isaiah,  David 
speak  in  a monotone.  No  matter  what  the  subject  is  the  thought 
concerning  it  and  the  style  of  expression  must  never  vary.  The 
range  of  the  writer’s  knowledge,  though  Divinely  inspired,  must 
not  be  wider  than  the  critic’s  own.  But  suppose  the  range  were  as 
narrow,  then  this  would  be  charged  as  an  evidence  that  the  message 
could  not  be  inspired  by  Infinite  Wisdom.  For  the  critic  wields  a 
double-edged  sword;  or,  to  vary  the  figure,  if  the  sacred  writer 
pipes  he  will  not  dance.  So,  if  any  word  is  used  differing  from  the 
standard  fixed  by  the  critic  it  is  the  result  of  a sojourn  in  Babylon. 
The  critic  can  tell  exactly  what  is  ante-  and  what  is  post-exilic. 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  had  from  his  Phoenician  affilia- 
tion a disposition  to  roam  whenever  anything  could  be  gained  by 
trade;  that  he  had  been  in  Egypt  four  hundred  years;  that  both 
Chaldea  and  Egypt  were  objective  points  in  the  highway  of  nations, 
and  therefore  their  languages  and  usages  might  be  expected  to 
influence  Jewish  thought  and  expression — we  are  told,  ad  nauseam, 
that  certain  books  were  written  after  the  several  captivities. 
Moreover,  the  varieties  of  any  author  are  seized  upon  as  a proof 
positive  that  they  cannot  be  by  the  same  author,  or  by  writers  of 
the  same  age.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  told : “ There  are  diversi- 
ties of  gifts  ....  administrations  ....  operations,  but  the  same 
God,”*  the  critic  would  compel  each  writer  to  speak  in  precisely 
the  same  verbiage,  no  matter  what  his  subject  might  be;  and  use  at 
all  times  of  his  life  the  same  style,  though  the  conditions  of  those 
whom  he  addresses  have  entirely  changed.  Not  only  would  this  be 
absurd  a priori,  but  is,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  contrary  to  the  facts 
of  usage  in  all  literature.  So  much  is  said  by  the  critic  concerning 
the  Babylonian  captivity  that  this  may  be  considered  a moment. 
•When  we  reflect  upon  the  Jewish  character  for  obstinacy  in  all 
things;  his  jealous  care  for  his  religion;  his  superstitious  watchful- 
*1  Cor.  xii.  4ff. 
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ness  over  the  letter,  if  not  always  of  the  spirit,  of  the  law,  we  are 
morally  sure  that  the  persecutions  and  hardships  the  Jews  endured 
while  under  the  thrall  of  the  Chaldeans  instead  of  inducing  them  to 
adopt  words  and,  still  more,  dogmas  from  their  enemies,  would  lead 
them  to  close  themselves  up  in  their  exclusiveness  and  to  become 
more  obstinate  in  their  devotion  to  their  religion.  For  this  was 
all  they  had  left.  Their  temple  was  destroyed,  their  Holy  City  was 
in  ruins,  their  lands  were  devastated,  and  they  were  shut  up  in  a 
city  where  they  were  the  objects  of  constant  mockery,  or  were  dis- 
persed in  remote  provinces  where  they  were  guarded  by  a brutal 
soldiery.  These  things  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  much 
influence  being  exerted  by  the  language  of  their  enemy  or  the 
idolatry  which  their  oppressors  practiced.  It  is  in  times  of 
adversity  that  men  cling  most  firmly  to  their  religion.  It  is  not 
when  we  are  maltreated  that  we  are  prone  to  say  “Fair  sir”  to  the 
bully  who  has  “spit  upon  our  gabardine.” 

Of  course,  the  Hebrews  were  influenced  somewhat  both  in 
language  and  usages  by  their  neighbors,  for  all  men  influence  each 
other  more  or  less.  But  to  say  that  the  Egyptians  or  Chal- 
deans impressed  their  religion  on  the  children  of  Abraham  is 
an  absurdity  none  the  less  because  Delitzsch  (who  has  been  so 
drastically  confuted  by  Hilprecht)  would  make  Babel  construct 
the  Bible.  There  will  be  a growth,  an  evolution  from  one  age 
to  another,  and  some  change  is  to  be  expected  through  the 
severe  trials  of  a seventy  years’  captivity.  The  United  States 
developed  during  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War  of  four  years  and  the 
succeeding  period  of  forty  years  more  than  in  two  preceding  cen- 
turies. So  did  England  during  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  Cromwell.  France  underwent  an  entire  reconstruction 
during  the  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  period.  But  the  critic 
misunderstands  or  abuses  the  influences  wrought  by  political 
changes  in  the  civil  fortunes  of  Israel.  If  God  be  admitted  to  have 
given  a Revelation,  and  if  Prophecy  must  be  adapted  to  the  pros- 
pective condition  of  things,  of  which  itself  is  an  important  factor  in 
producing,  then  we  may  look  for  changes  in  the  thoughts  of  men 
and  the  vehicle  by  which  they  are  certified  to  the  understanding. 

That  there  have  been  marked  differences  in  style  used  by  the  same 
uninspired  writers  in  different  periods  of  their  lives,  both  when  deal- 
ing with  the  same  and  diverse  kinds  of  subjects,  is  a fact  known  to 
all  critics  save  those  of  the  Destructive  class  when  dealing  with  the 
Bible.  And  it  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  writers  possessed  of  marked 
genius,  and  such  as  are  capable  of  absorbing  and  utilizing  compre- 
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hensive  knowledge,  show  the  following  peculiarities  of  style.  Dur- 
ing their  early  years  their  diction  is  precise,  terse,  and  devoid  of 
ornament.  But  as  they  reach  age  this  is  changed  to  a style  directly 
the  reverse.  They  become  more  diffuse,  more  elastic  in  diction, 
and  more  rich  and  gorgeous  in  ornament.  The  reason  for  this  can 
be  discerned  if  we  examine  closely.  The  youthful  genius  is  strong 
in  its  native  vigor,  but  its  range  of  information  is  narrow.  It 
sees  the  truth  clearly  and  seizes  it  with  a strong  grasp,  but  in  only 
a few  of  its  sides.  These  it  presents  in  their  leading  features,  but 
with  little  illustration,  because  as  yet  they  have  not  been  seen  in 
the  rich  exuberance  of  nature.  A wider  acquaintance  with  nature’s 
laws  and  with  man  as  the  interpreter  enables  the  mind  to  see  the 
far-reaching  application  of  the  same  truths,  their  rich  coloring  and 
inexhaustible  fecundity.  This  expansion  of  the  mind  will  show 
itself  in  its  deliverances,  both  as  to  the  wider  ramifications  of  truth 
in  its  adaptations  to  human  nature  and  the  beauty  with  which  all 
the  works  of  God  are  clothed.  Hence  the  men  of  great  genius  will 
grow  more  diffuse  and  ornate.  But  the  narrow  mind,  which  is  des- 
titute of  vigor  in  production  and  receptivity,  will  show  itself  in  the 
reverse  way.  As  there  are  no  deep  and  original  thoughts,  for  them 
there  cannot  be  found  expression.  Moving  on  the  surface  alone, 
and  incapable  of  looking  into  the  roots  of  things,  the  thoughts  will 
seize  upon  what  is  superficial  and  clothe  this  in  ornate  speech  full 
of  excrescences,  but  empty  of  fundamental  principles.  Hence  the 
‘earl}"  writings  of  the  mediocre  must  be  shorn  of  their  verbiage,  and 
the  author’s  attention  directed  to  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
and  the  exact  means  for  its  expression.  Such  minds  will,  if  they 
grow,  prime  away  redundant  ornament  ; and  if  they  possess  any 
talent  their  later  productions  will  show  greater  maturity  of  thought 
and  plainness  of  expression.  These  contrasts  may  be  seen  in  almost 
any  cases  we  may  select.  But  a few  examples  must  suffice,  and 
these  taken  chiefly  from  modern  history,  because  we  do  not  know 
with  certainty  the  order  of  composition  of  many  ancient  writers. 
Cicero  wrote  his  treatises  on  Friendship  and  Old  Age  among  the 
last  of  his  works,  and  these  are  undoubtedly  the  most  ornate.  The 
difference  in  style  between  these  and  the  treatises  which  he  wrote 
when  fresh  from  the  Academy  and  the  Stoa  prove  that,  as  he  grew 
older,  he  was  more  elastic  in  style  and  more  ornate — if  that  were 
possible  in  his  case.  But  a more  satisfactory  example  is  Bacon. 
The  most  terse,  severe  in  style  of  all  his  writings  are  some  of  his 
Essays,  which  were  written  before  he  was  twenty-six.  As  his 
genius  expanded  by  investigation  into  physics  and  acquaintance 
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with  men,  his  diction  became  more  diffuse  and  his  illustrations 
more  numerous  till  we  arrive  at  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  and  his  col- 
lection of  Jests  (which  Macaulay  says — though  we  do  not  agree  with 
him — is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  made);  and  we  see  that  the 
style  of  the  more  mature  and  encyclopedic  is  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  incipient  writer.  No  greater  difference  can  be  found  between 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  written 
by  a man  of  strict  virtue,  as  the  reputed  author  is  admitted  to  have 
been  in  his  younger  years,  and  Ecclesiastes — granting  that  this  book 
has  the  same  author,  and  which  has  the  evidence  on  its  face  of 
being  composed  by  one  somewhat  blase,  but  who  still  has  glimpses 
of  integrity  and  flashes  of  genius.  So  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to 
hold  that  the  author  of  Proverbs — so  far  as  differences  of  style  are 
concerned — wrote  Ecclesiastes,  the  one  early  in  life  when  he  lived 
in  habitual  intercourse  with  God,  and  the  other  when  surfeited  with 
earthly  pleasures  and  the  moral  sense  weakened  though  not 
obliterated.  So  it  is  reasonable  that  in  the  heyday  of  life  the  same 
author  wrote  the  “Song,”  where  there  is  the  strange  blending  of 
the  intensely  spiritual  and  the  fervidly  erotic.  This  style  would 
agree  precisely  with  the  experience  of  a great  mind  which  had  been 
highly  favored  by  intercourse  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  had  fallen 
into  sensuality  which  could  degrade,  though  unable  to  efface,  the 
holy  impressions  which  once  constituted  its  magnificent  character. 

So  if  we  take  the  earlier  and  later  portions  of  Isaiah,  we  find  no 
differences,  either  in  the  literary  style  or  the  thought  embalmed, 
but  such  as  are  consistent  with  unity  of  authorship.  The  awful 
outburst  against  sin  with  which  the  opening  chapters  are  filled 
forms  a natural  introduction.  This  is  the  way  we  must  deal  with 
gross  and  insensate  wickedness.  The  closing  chapters  are  in  a style 
suited  to  give  comfort  to  the  penitent  who  has  confessed  and  is  seek- 
ing forgiveness.  And  all  the  way  through  we  have  those  grand 
utterances  relating  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  which  are  the  burden 
of  the  Divine  message  to  man,  and  which  cause  Isaiah  to  be  called 
par  excellence  the  Messianic  Prophet.  Any  one  who  reads  this 
prophet  until  wholly  familiar  with  him  in  the  original  language 
will  find  the  diction,  while  sufficiently  varied  to  avoid  monotony, 
to  be  as  like  itself,  with  its  own  characteristics  in  the  earlier  and 
succeeding  portions,  as  any  author  of  equal  compass  in  time  and 
subject-matter.  There  are  few  strange  words  or  idioms,  and  these 
few  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  author  is  dealing 
with  facts  outside  of  Hebrew  life.  The  Book  of  Jeremiah  shows 
like  differences  for  like  reasons.  There  is  the  style  of  denunciation, 
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of  expostulation,  of  repentance  and  forgiveness,  of  pure  history 
and  of  financial  transactions,  and  the  Hebrew  is  elastic  enough  for 
them  all.  The  author,  as  a man  of  business  and  a Jew,  shows  the 
special  characteristics  in  the  shrewd  and  careful  bargaining  for  a 
field  in  such  a way  that  the  title  shall  be  valid  no  matter  what 
political  convulsions  may  come.  He  evinces  the  tender  spirit  of 
Religion  in  dealing  with  the  humbled  penitent,  “Ephraim  the  dear 
child”;  in  a word,  the  variety  of  style  suited  to  the  wide  diversity 
of  subjects. 

The  Book  of  Job,  though  usually  escaping  the  butchery  of  De- 
structive Criticism  in  dismembering,  shows  quite  as  much  difference 
as  any  part  of  the  Canon.  There  is  the  plain  matter-of-fact  narra- 
tive in  the  opening  and  closing  chapters;  farther  on  the  long  discus- 
sion on  the  problem  of  evil,  its  strange  power  over  the  world  and 
the  consequent  sorrows  for  even  good  men,  subjects  which  have 
always  arrested  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful;  the  strength  of 
man  in  his  control  over  nature  through  a comprehension  of  her 
laws,  and  his  weakness  through  lack  of  control  of  himself.  Then 
we  have  the  changed  view  of  our  sorrows  as  the  legitimate  penalty 
for  our  misconduct  when  this  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  God’s  holiness 
and  justice.  There  is  the  style  suited  to  familiar  conversation 
among  close  friends;  the  severe  diction  of  a philosophical  discus- 
sion, with  the  obscurity  which  always  attaches  to  deep  reflection; 
the  clear  enunciation  suited  to  dealing  with  the  facts  of 
science,  and  finally  the  outbursts  of  poetry  and  eloquence  when 
the  creation  and  the  moral  government  of  God  are  described.  It 
is  not  strange  that  those  critics  who  are  fond  of  deriving  all  the 
Canon  from  heathen  sources  have  not  referred  this  book  as  plagi- 
arized from  some  of  their  favorites.  While  these  cavilers  have 
hardihood  enough,  they  still,  if  acquainted  with  the  real  character 
of  the  so-called  sacred  books  of  the  East,  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  derive  Job  from  them.  For  there  is  nothing  in  all  that 
body  of  literature,  even  including  everything  in  the  Koran  not 
stolen  from  the  Bible,  which  distantly  approaches  the  grandeur 
and  eloquence,  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  this  unrivaled 
Book. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  men  are  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  they  must  speak  in  the  same  style  in  every  case.  This  de- 
mand disregards  the  fact  that  if  supreme  wisdom  speaks  through 
an  instrument  fitted  for  others  of  like  character  the  message 
must  be  conditioned  by  the  capacities  of  that  instrument.  The 
unlimited  forces  of  nature  to  be  wielded  partially  by  man 
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can  be  exercised  through  him  only  within  the  limits  of  his 
power  as  an  organ,  and  for  his  uses  as  a finite  creature.  Even 
so,  when  God  speaks  to  man  and  for  his  instruction  the  message 
must  be  conformed  to  his  powers  as  an  instrument,  as  well  as  to 
their  development  through  instruction. 

The  same  arguments  would  hold  good  with  reference  to  any  of 
the  books  admitted  into  the  Canon,  whether  of  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament.  Compared  with  writings  confessedly  genuine  in  human 
authorship,  these  show  no  inexplicable  varieties  in  mode  of  con- 
ception or  enunciation.  For  this  reason  we  assert  that  the  conten- 
tions of  Destructive  Criticism  are  dishonest.  It  raises  objections 
and  declares  those  fatal  in  Scripture  that  have  their  counterpart  in 
literature  whose  genuineness  is  unquestioned.  It  arrogates  to 
itself  the  power  of  discernment  in  declaring  spurious,  or  in  appor- 
tioning to  different  authors  and  periods  the  chapter  and  verse, 
or  more  commonly  says  that  the  admitted  Scriptures  cannot  belong 
to  the  accredited  authors  or  times.  Discernment  like  this  means  a 
sagacity  entirely  beyond  human  criticism.  These  books  have  been 
received  by  the  Church  and  guarded  with  indescribable  care.  They 
were  accepted  as  authentic  by  competent  scholars  who  lived  near 
the  times  they  were  written,  and  received  in  those  times  and  by 
those  critics  who  alone  had  the  adequate  data  for  deciding.  For 
there  can  be  nothing  more  slippery  and  elusive  than  the  determina- 
tion of  authorship  or  time  of  composition  many  ages  subsequent  to 
the  origin  of  the  writing,  and  by  persons  who  do  not  have  the 
familiarity  of  mother  speech,  the  contemporaneous  life  or  similar 
social  customs.  Hence  we  declare  that  a proposal  like  that  of  the 
Polychrome  Bible  is  essentially  impossible;  and  the  attempt  argues 
ignorance  of  human  conditions  and  powers,  or  a dishonest  purpose 
to  invalidate  the  Divine  Record.  An  overweening  self-confidence 
may  find  in  the  inner  consciousness  a reason  which  is  above  all  rules, 
a critical  sense  superior  to  human  nature:  Quam  penes  arbitrium 
et  jus  et  norma  loquendi  * 

But  let  us  give  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  fair  treatment  as  is 
accorded  to  confessedly  human  composition.  For  they  are  sus- 
tained by  a long  line  of  faithful  scribes,  prophets,  apostles,  and 
Jesus  Christ  Himself.  These  authorities  have  united  in  embody- 
ing in  these  writings  an  infallible  directory  for  the  life  and  discipline 
of  the  Church;  and  their  effect  on  human  character  is  a self-certify- 
ing  proof  of  their  validity.  But  the  method  which  the  critic  uses, 
the  indiscriminate  butchery  and  dismemberment  of  the  sacred 
* Hor.,  A.  P.  72. 
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writers,  if  applied  to  works  of  unquestioned  authority  would  leave 
us  no  reliable  literature.  This  ground  has  been  partially  traversed 
before.  But  from  the  extensive  use  the  critic  has  made  of  the 
variations  in  style  and  sentiment,  together  with  words  either  foreign 
to  the  language  or  indicating  a particular  age,  it  is  proper  to  go  into 
this  matter  more  specifically. 

First,  as  to  the  marked  differences  in  style  disproving  the  same 
authorship  of  different  parts  of  the  same  book.  We  may  advert 
to  what  has  been  said  on  changes  in  the  style  of  such  authors  as 
possess  great  talents  and  genius.  This  diversity  and  this  adaptability 
to  the  subject  are  clear  proofs  of  intellectual  preeminence;  and  so 
far  from  disproving  the  genuineness  of  an  author’s  productions, 
constitute  an  argument  on  the  other  side.  And  these  qualities  will 
be  conspicuous  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  genius  by  which 
a man  becomes  the  mouthpiece  of  humanity.  So  the  message  from 
Him  who  is  omniscient,  and  whose  knowledge  therefore  must  em- 
brace all  that  can  affect  men,  must  be  as  various  as  human  charac- 
ter; and  the  language  of  such  elasticity  as  to  be  the  instrument  for 
its  communication.  This  holds  good  not  only  for  such  messages  as 
affect  the  present  by  commands  or  rules  of  conduct;  but  for  those 
relating  to  the  past  as  suitable  for  the  complex  web  of  history,  and 
those  which  are  to  affect  the  future  by  prophetic  utterances.  Bearing 
these  things  in  mind  we  are  to  expect  great  variations  in  a universal 
genius  like  Plato,  and  we  find  them  there.  In  the  most  elaborate 
of  all  his  Dialogues,  the  Parmenides,  Republic  and  Protagoras,  we 
have  an  introduction  rivaling  Addison  for  playful  humor,  followed 
by  an  intensely  severe  philosophical  discussion  which  taxes  the 
utmost  powers  of  a thinker  to  understand,  and  ending  with  a repe- 
tition of  the  style  of  the  beginning.  In  the  Republic  we  have, 
taking  it  throughout,  the  most  elegant  language  embodying 
thoughts  which  place  it  at  the  summit  of  human  compositions.  But 
there  is  every  variety  within  the  botmcls  of  the  highest  philosophy, 
the  most  stirring  eloquence  and  widest  acquaintance  with  what  was 
known  at  that  time,  as  well  as  prescience  of  the  future.  For  many 
chapters  read  to-day  like  a political  disquisition  by  some  great  con- 
temporary publicist,  as  Bentham  or  Hamilton.  There  is  the  humor 
which  plays  like  the  sheet  lightning  of  a summer  eve;  there  is  the 
sublimity  of  thought  and  diction  which  seem  really  superhuman. 
After  the  elaboration  of  his  ideal  state  he  turns  his  gaze  to  the 
future.  He  unfolds  the  destiny  of  Man  who  is  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  Fates:  Klotho  with  her  spindle,  Lachesis  with  her 
thread,  and  Atropos  with  her  dread  shears  to  cut  the  thread  of  life. 
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Man  must  march  up  and  take  from  the  spinner’s  lap  his  roll  of  des- 
tiny. Plato  seems  lifted  above  the  earth,  carried  beyond  the  metes 
of  the  universe  and  time;  like  himself  alone,  among  all  thinkers.  Yet 
he  wrote  the  Gorgias  and  the  Cratylus,  as  different  in  style  from  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Republic  as  any  two  books  in  all  the  Sacred 
Canon.  So  in  the  Phsedrus,  a brief  dialogue,  there  are  three  styles 
as  distinct  as  though  written  by  different  persons  in  separate  eras. 
There  is  the  impassioned  language  of  love  burning  like  an  ode  of 
Sappho  or  a romance  of  Heliodorus.  Next,  there  is  the  severe  calm- 
ness of  Longinus  where  the  diction  of  the  orator  Lysias  is  criticised; 
and  then  follows  a deep  philosophical  analysis  of  the  process  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  which  has  been  a treasure  of  seed  thoughts 
for  logicians  and  metaphysicians  down  to  the  present  time. 

If  we  look  into  Aristotle,  we  find  like  varieties  not  only  in  different 
treatises,  as,  for  example,  the  Eudemian  Ethics  and  the  Parts  of 
Animals,  but  in  the  several  portions  of  the  same  work.  The  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Metaphysics,  in  Book  I,  is  as  limpid  and  flowing  as  one  of 
Macaulay’s  Essays  or  a chapter  of  Grote’s  History  of  Greece.  Then 
the  main  body  of  the  work  is  in  a style  as  arid  and  terse  as  a text- 
book on  Calculus  or  Coke  upon  Lyttleton.  Nothing  could  be  more 
severely  brief  or  free  from  ornamental  verbiage.  But  this  critic 
of  human  knowledge  could  change  his  style  and  be  both  poetical 
and  sublime.  At  the  close  of  his  ontological  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a personal  God  in  Book  XI  (XII),  chapter  vii — than  which 
there  never  has  been  language  more  terse,  profound,  and  at  the 
same  time  less  ornate — he  changes  when  describing  the  character 
and  life  of  the  Deity  to  a burst  of  prose-poetry  never  surpassed  by 
uninspired  man.  We  have  purposely  selected  these  two  authors, 
representative  for  their  genius,  for  the  reach  of  their  thought  and  the 
felicity  of  their  expression.  We  could  find,  though  in  a less  degree, 
the  same  diversities  in  Sophocles  between  the  choruses  and  the 
narrative  parts  of  his  plays.  Thucydides  gives  most  drastic  proof 
that  an  author  varies  his  style,  even  his  syntax  and  vocabulary,  to 
suit  his  subject.  There  is  no  writing  harsher,  more  forbidding, 
more  obscure  from  brevity  of  words  and  condensation  of  thought 
than  the  speeches  taken  as  a whole;  while  in  his  strictly  narrative 
parts  he  vies  with  Prescott  or  Motley.  So  we  might  go  on  through 
the  world’s  scroll  of  lofty  geniuses.  What  could  be  more  diverse 
than  Horace’s  Iter  Brundusium  and  his  Ars  Poetica,  or  his  laudation 
of  the  coquette  Lydia  and  his  praise  of  the  Golden  Mean?  We 
read  with  pleasure— but  must  needs  call  in  play  our  best  powers  in 
the  effort — the  philosophical  reflections  of  Tacitus  scattered  through 
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his  works.  We  see  Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature  rivaled  in  the 
description  of  the  scenery  around  the  estuaries  of  Britain;  and  we 
are  moved  as  much  by  his  delineation  of  the  character  of  Agricola 
and  sorrow  for  his  death,  as  we  are  by  the  lament  of  Burke  over 
the  untimely  death  of  his  promising  son. 

Hume,  in  his  first  book,  his  Essays  on  Human  Nature — which 
fell  stillborn  from  the  press,  to  be  revivified  and  become  the  basis  of 
the  most  subtle  philosophy  of  skepticism — employed  a style  which 
is  compact,  bald  and  severe  to  the  last  degree.  This  was  published 
when  he  was  some  twenty-six  years  old.  ’When  he  wrote  the  His- 
tory of  England,  especially  the  concluding  chapters,  which  were 
completed  as  he  would  have  them  when  he  was  verging  on  old  age, 
we  have,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  a style  flowing,  ornate  and 
limpid.  We  dare  assert  that  there  is  no  greater  difference,  we  do 
not  say  between  the  so-called  earlier  and  later  Isaiah,  but  between 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  or  the  narrative  in  Genesis  and  the 
blessings  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  than  can  be  found  between 
Gladstone’s  Church  and  State,  written  when  he  was  twenty-seven, 
and  his  speech  to  the  electors  of  Midlothian  when  he  was  eighty- 
four,  or  his  eel-skinning  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  other  carping 
critics  when  he  was  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  Destructive  Criticism  on  special  words  as 
infallible  proofs  of  anachronisms,  and  therefore  positive  evidence 
that  the  books  wherein  they  are  found  could  not  have  been  written 
at  the  time  or  by  the  authors  alleged.  But,  save  as  the  critics 
draw  their  proofs  from  the  usual  source,  inner  consciousness — 
against  which  there  is  no  appeal — this,  too,  is  one  of  the  most  elusive 
and  treacherous  grounds  on  which  a man  can  stand.  For  the  age 
of  a virgin  word  is  hard  to  determine.  If  you  ask  the  word  itself 
the  inquiry  is  resented  as  a leading  question.  A word  is  generally 
like  Melchisedek,  without  father  or  mother,  time  or  place  of  nativity. 
This  statement,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  limit;  but 
rather  that  the  precise  time  of  origin  cannot  be  determined  save  in  a 
very  few  cases.  Fewer  persons  have  purposely  coined  words  than 
founded  empires.  The  word  is  first  a flatus  rods,  like  a bar  of  music 
or  the  strains  of  a ballad  flung  out  upon  the  wind,  and  which  hence- 
forth reverberates  throughout  the  world  and  for  all  time.  The  word 
is  the  common  possession  of  humanity;  may  be  constantly  used  for 
a time,  then  fall  into  partial  or  entire  oblivion.  .Anon  it  is  sum- 
moned by  the  wizard  wand  of  genius  to  service  for  such  as  have 
the  ability  to  measure  the  powers  and  receptivity  of  the  world. 
If  a critic  possessed  infinite  knowledge — it  would  seem  that  in  his 
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own  imagination  he  does — he  could  tell  the  age  of  a document  and 
its  authorship  by  the  words  employed;  but  coming  short  of  this 
unlimited  reach,  he  is  not  only  deceived  but  exposes  himself  egre- 
giously  by  his  theories  based  upon  such  slippery  data  as  the  use 
of  single  words.  In  proof  of  this  statement  we  could  summon  the 
whole  of  the  world’s  great  authors.  The  trouble  is  not  to  find 
examples  pertinent,  but  to  avoid  being  overwhelmed  by  the  inunda- 
tion. Hence  a few  must  suffice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Coleridge  wrote  the  Ancient  Mariner 
near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  are  many  words 
and  idioms  which  properly  belong  to  a period  three  or  more  cen- 
turies earlier.  Yet  the  same  author  wrote  the  description  of  Co- 
logne and  drew  a word  picture  of  Satan  and  his  costume.  The 
former  is  perhaps  the  most  eerie,  blood-curdling,  and  hair-elevating 
poem  of  the  ages,  while  the  latter  jeux  d’esprits  would  find  them- 
selves at  home  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  or  the  squibs  with  which 
Byron  amused  his  Hours  of  Idleness.  In  the  circle  of  Arthurian 
legends  we  have  a swarm  of  archaisms,  both  single  words  and 
phrases,  which  might,  so  far  as  they  prove  anything,  relegate  the 
author  to  the  age  of  Spencer  or  Herrick.  But  their  presence 
weighs  nothing  against  the  acknowledged  fact  of  Tennyson’s 
authorship  of  the  Idyls  of  the  King.  This  author,  like  any  great 
master,  uses  one  species  of  language  because  adapted  to  his  subject; 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  archaic  words  is  determined  by 
his  purpose.  Shall  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  speaking  to  men  through 
poetry  or  prophecy,  be  allowed  the  like  privilege  by  the  critic?  If 
Tennyson  wishes  to  describe  the  Northern  Farmer  he  may  assume 
a style  which  the  Destructive  Critic  might  mistake  for  that  of  Hogg 
or  Wilson.  To  delineate  the  grief  of  his  own  stricken  heart,  and  in 
so  doing  give  expression  to  the  real  and  abiding  sorrow  of  humanity 
over  bereavement,  the  words  of  common  speech  as  the  utterances 
of  a common  calamity  are  used  to  clothe  the  immortal  elegy  In 
Memoriam.  But  to  set  forth  the  loves  of  Aurora  and  Tithnus  all 
the  witchery  of  language,  the  scenery  of  nature,  from  the  gorgeous 
dawn  and  glorious  sunrise,  through  the  meridian  of  life,  the  shades 
of  old  age,  the  evening  and  quiet  of  death,  are  brought  under 
tribute.  Yet  for  all  this  the  words  must  be  simple  and  of  daily 
use  because  they  are  to  describe  experiences  always  young,  always 
old,  and  therefore  common  to  every  age.  Any  other  expression 
than  the  common,  simple  and  obvious  would  startle  the  reader  and 
break  the  enchanter’s  spell. 

Thus,  it  is  the  province  of  genius  to  discover  the  secrets  of  nature, 
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including  those  treasured  in  the  depths  of  the  heart;  to  embody 
these  in  thought,  and  communicate  them  in  language.  To  do  this 
all  the  resources  of  expression  must  be  drawn  upon.  The  words  of 
to-day  and  yesterday  must  be  employed  to  body  forth  things  new 
and  old.  The  original  genius,  therefore,  will  always  be  superior, 
and  put  to  confusion  the  attempts  to  estimate  his  style  according 
to  the  critic’s  procrustean  standard.  Unless  he  be  a genius  superior 
to  the  original  author,  we  shall  have  a farce  like  that  of  the  Hymn 
Book  editor  who  from  his  inner  consciousness  mutilates  the  great 
sacred  lyrics  of  the  world.  In  our  mind’s  eye  we  can  see  the 
critics  of  the  future  cutting  to  pieces  the  works  of  Coleridge, 
Tennyson,  Byron;  even  as  Delia  Bacon  and  Ignatius  Donnelly  have 
attempted  to  cut  to  piecesShakespeare.  With  the  confidence  of  igno- 
rance they  will  divide  up  and  assign  to  the  proper  author  and  age  the 
various  parts  of  these  and,  in  fact,  of  all  authors  whose  works  do  not 
conform  to  their  critical  standard.  This  mutilating  process  has  been 
seen  when  applied  to  literature  in  our  day,  and  is  the  characteristic 
of  Destructive  Criticism,  no  matter  to  what  sort  of  subject  applied. 
It  is  easy  for  those  who  have  not  the  ability  to  appreciate  genius 
to  find  its  faults,  to  point  out  its  blemishes.  We  see  the 
prerogative  of  genius,  whether  it  be  human  or  by  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  see  this  conspicuously  in  the 
case  of  Shakespeare.  He,  like  all  geniuses  of  the  first  order,  is  a 
law  unto  himself.  He  could  use  the  word  he  pleased,  archaic 
or  contemporary,  and  in  whatever  manner  he  pleased  to  communi- 
cate the  thought  which  no  one  but  himself  could  conceive.  The 
mass  of  commentary,  criticism  of  words,  exposition  of  thought, 
idioms  of  expression  bury  the  text  with  well-meaning  but  futile 
suggestions.  What  we  wish  is  the  text  of  the  original  Shakespeare; 
the  one  nearest  first  hands;  that  which  has  been  tampered  with 
least  by  critics,  friendly  or  hostile.  It  matters  not  if  we  find  the 
most  marked  diversities  of  thought  and  diction.  What  if  there 
is  an  indescribable  distance  between  the  Rape  of  Lucrcce  or  the 
Sonnets  and  Hamlet’s  soliloquy?  What  if  Lear  is  furious  and 
Falstaff  is  maudlin;  if  Lady  Macbeth,  all  unwomanly  as  she  is, 
looks  with  cool  indifference  on  blood  and  can  without  compunction 
“murder  sleep,”  while  her  craven  husband  still  trembles  at  blood- 
traces  which  will  not  “out”?  Are  not  all  these  actual  phases,, 
diverse  as  are  conceivable,  but  all  products  of  human  nature,, 
expressed  in  human  language?  The  author  was  a mighty  genius, 
an  efficient  mouthpiece  for  many,  yet  not  all  the  thoughts  of  human- 
ity. But  the  Bible,  if  inspired  of  God  as  the  guide  for  the  whole 
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human  family,  must  speak  a language  which  can  be  understood  by 
all.  There  must  be  every  variety  of  thought  and  expression  which 
is  found  in  the  entire  human  family,  else  some  mouths  would  go 
away  unfilled.  Each  age  of  the  world  has  had  a portion  of  truth 
for  its  sustenance,  in  the  sciences  which  equip  for  this  life;  and  the 
Book  of  Nature  when  read  correctly  retains  the  record  in  system- 
atical knowledge  sufficient  for  the  people  of  that  day  and  a dower 
for  those  who  are  its  heirs.  So  there  must  be  something  which  is 
fixed  and  can  be  known  in  moral  truth  for  man’s  higher  uses.  This 
comes  down  from  past  ages,  certified  as  no  other  record  both  by 
contemporaneous  testimony  and  by  its  effects  on  the  world’s  culture 
and  the  individual  character.  The  body  of  reasoned  truth  in  the 
one  department  of  thought  which  is  to  be  the  basis  of  man’s  physical 
effort,  has  its  counterpart  and  supplement  in  the  Revelation  which 
the  Spirit  of  truth  makes  of  those  greater  interests  that  could  not 
be  known  because  referring  to  the  borderland  between  this  life  and 
that  which  is  to  come.  As  the  critic  cannot  deal  with  Plato  and 
Shakespeare  successfully  unless  he  be  their  equal  in  strength  of 
genius,  even  so  he  that  handles  Divine  Revelation  cannot  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  Omniscience  so  as  to  criticise  them  unless  he  is 
omniscient  himself.  Neither  can  he  pronounce  authoritatively 
what  the  Spirit  should  reveal  unless  he  has  sounded  the  depths  of 
God.  Nor  can  he  clothe  the  utterances  of  the  Logos  intended  for 
all  humanity  except  he  be  the  equal  in  thought  and  in  the  expres- 
sion of  that  thought  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Therefore 
the  Church  will  outlive  these  futile  attacks  of  Destructive  Critics. 
Even  though  in  their  own  estimation  “ they  are  the  people,  their 
wisdom  shall  die  with  them. 

New  Brunswick,  N . J . Jacob  Cooper.* 


* The  author,  formerly  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  died  on  January  31, 
1904. — The  Editors. 


IV. 

THE  INFINITE,  CONTRADICTORY  AND  FAITH. 

1.  The  finite  human  mind  is  strictly  confined  to  the  realm  of 
the  Finite ; it  cannot  penetrate  and  know  the  Infinite. 

2.  Upon  proper  testimony  men  do  and  should  believe  much  that 
is  to  them  contradictory,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  that  which  is 
a real  contradiction  cannot  be  true. 

The  writer  of  this  brief  article  endeavors  to  show  that  the  con- 
troversy regarding  the  Infinite,  the  Contradictory  and  Faith,  finds 
its  solution  in  the  two  principles  above  stated.  In  his  book,  Intui- 
tive Perception,  he  maintains  that  the  uncertainty  and  restlessness 
of  the  present  age  of  doubt  is  unnecessary,  because  we  have  readily 
within  the  reach  of  all  men  an  unassailable  knowledge  of  the  Living 
Personal  God. 

Side  by  side  with  his  view  of  our  ignorance  of  the  Infinite  Abso- 
lute as  such,  he  presents  the  assured  and  true  knowledge  of  God 
which  we  have  in  the  finite  and  true  manifestation  which  God  has 
given  us  of  Himself.  The  whole  volume  overflows  with  this;  it  is 
its  most  marked  characteristic. 

The  writer  sweeps  aside  all  the  speculations  of  philosophers  as 
to  the  Infinite  Absolute,  as  this  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  thought,  and  shows  that  we  have,  according  to  the  Infallible 
Testimony  of  Consciousness  as  interpreted  by  all  men,  an  assured 
knowledge  of  God  in  our  knowledge  of  His  works,  and  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves  as  His  offspring,  because  of  which,  according  to 
Scripture,  men  are  without  excuse  if  they  deny  Him,  and  in  the 
revelation  given  in  the  Word  of  God  and  in  the  Incarnation;  all  this 
being  a positive,  true,  blessed  practical  knowledge  of  the  Living 
Personal  God. 

The  writer  claims  that  his  philosophy  is  the  effectual  overthrow 
of  agnosticism  and  the  only  way  of  overthrowing  it  philosophically. 
It  involves  the  Infallible  Testimony  of  Consciousness  and  the  two 
principles  above  stated,  both  of  which  are  denied  by  many. 

1.  The  writer  shows  that  agnosticism  is  thoroughly  irrational, 
necessarily  so  because  its  fimdamental  principle  is  that  in  order  to 
know  God,  the  human  mind  must  penetrate  and  know  the  Infinite 
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Absolute;  this  leads  to  confusion  and  contradiction,  therefore  God 
is  unknown  and  unknowable. 

Such  an  attempt  is  irrational,  for  the  activity  of  the  finite  human 
mind  is  strictly  confined  within  the  Finite.  Our  finite  mental 
powers  are  utterly  inadequate  to  rise  up  into  and  reason  about  the 
Infinite  Absolute. 

Again : It  is  irrational  to  claim  that  our  knowledge  of  God  de- 
pends' upon  any  such  an  attempt,  because  God  has  given  us  a finite 
knowledge  of  Himself  suitable  to  our  finite  minds.  This  is  unde- 
niable; it  is  universally  acknowledged  and  the  Word  of  God 
affirms  it. 

The  writer  differs  utterly  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Unknowable.  As  just  pointed  out,  he  regards  Spencer’s 
doctrine  as  to  God  thoroughly  irrational  and,  still  further,  he  holds 
that  we  have  a knowledge  of  God,  as  above  mentioned. 

And  it  must  be  noted  that  if,  as  some  defenders  of  Theism  seem 
to  claim,  it  be  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  know  God  we  must 
penetrate  and  know  the  Infinite  Absolute,  agnosticism  is  inevitable 
and  legitimate,  for  the  utter  confusion  and  contradiction  into  which 
the  human  mind  thus  necessarily  plunges  is  itself  agnosticism. 

Is  not  the  philosophical  defense  of  Theism  thus  made  impossible? 

2.  The  writer  shows  that  human  reason,  acting  within  its  own 
sphere  of  activity,  leads  necessarily  and  directly  to  the  finite  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  He  has  given  us  of  Himself. 

The  Infallible  Testimony  of  Consciousness  proves  the  reality  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  worlds,  and  the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween them;  it  proves  also  that  these  must  have  an  adequate  First 
Cause,  and  that  this  First  Cause  to  be  such  must  be  at  least  fully 
equal  to  ourselves  and  immeasurably  superior,  and  hence  a Living 
Person.  These  are  truths  universally  known  and  acknowledged 
by  men. 

Building  upon  this  infallible  because  intuitive  foundation,  all 
human  reasoning  upon  the  realities  thus  presented  leads  in  the 
same  direction.  It  gathers  and  unfolds  these  realities  in  the  deeper 
fulness  of  their  truth.  With  brilliant  illumination  it  leads  us 
directly  up  to  God  and  with  overpowering  might;  the  more  it  pene- 
trates the  wonders  of  creation  it  reveals  God  more  fully;  the  further 
it  understands  the  Soul  itself  as  a free,  intelligent,  emotional,  moral, 
voluntary  agent,  a living  Personality,  the  deeper  and  the  clearer  does 
it  make  God  known,  revealing  Him  as  a Living  Personal  Being,  and 
as  it  understands  and  accepts  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  it  shows 
us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as  it  shines  in  Jesus  Christ. 

38 
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This  is  the  true  activity  of  reason  as  it  confines  itself  within  its 
only  sphere — that  of  the  finite.  In  all  this  reason  itself  banishes 
agnosticism  and  affords  the  sure  ground  for  rational  faith. 

It  is  an  act  of  unreason  to  deny  God. 

3.  The  writer  places  Authority  in  Instruction  upon  a rational  and 
impregnable  foundation,  and  thus  establishes  rational  Faith  in  the 
revelation  of  God  in  His  Word  and  in  the  Incarnation. 

It  does  this  by  his  principle  that  “Men  should  and  do  believe 
upon  proper  testimony  much  which  is  to  them  contradictory,  ever 
bearing  in  mind  that  that  which  is  in  reality  a contradiction  cannot 
be  true.” 

The  truth  of  this  principle  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
of  universal  and  constant  practice.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a large 
amount  of  ordinary,  scientific  and  religious  truth  is  generally 
accepted.  Individuals  of  all  classes  everywhere  are  in  the  habit 
of  confidently  accepting  upon  authority,  that  is  upon  trustworthy 
and  credible  testimony,  as  true  that  which  by  their  oven  mind  they 
could  mot  have  discovered,  which  they  do  not  understand  and 
cannot  explain — that  is,  show  its  self-consistency  and  its  harmony 
with  other  truths. 

Surely  there  is  no  germ  of  agnosticism  in  the  acceptance  of  trust- 
worthy and  credible  testimony. 

Again : The  truth  of  the  principle  appears  from  the  fact  our  minds 
are  finite,  and  can  act  only  within  their  own  sphere,  and  hence  can- 
not sit  in  judgment  upon  that  which  is  beyond  that  sphere  and  de- 
termine whether  it  is  contradictory  or  otherwise.  It  is  therefore 
irrational  for  us  to  affirm  of  such  things  that  they  are  in  reality  con- 
tradictory because  they  are  such  to  us.  We  must  accept  them  as 
true  when  upon  proper  testimony  we  know  that  they  are  true.  As 
we  have  proof  that  the  Word  of  God  is  truth,  we  must  accept  its 
teachings  even  though  to  us  contradictory. 

It  has  been  said:  “It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  to  be  true 
what  the  mind  sees  to  be  false.”  But  to  see  a thing  to  be  false, 
that  thing  must  be  within  the  activity  of  the  mind.  There  are 
innumerable  things  which  lie  far  beyond  the  limit  of  our  mental 
activity.  We  cannot  reason  about  them,  and  cannot  remove  their 
contradictions.  We  accept  them  as  true  upon  the  assurance  of 
those  who  can  reason  about  them  and  who  affirm  their  truth. 

Again:  It  is  the  dictate  of  sound  reason  to  accept  the  authorita- 
tive teaching  of  One  who  is  trustworthy  and  competent  and  is 
higher  and  wiser  than  ourselves.  We  may  question  His  teaching 
only  when  in  regard  to  points  in  question  we  rise  to  His  mental 
power  and  knowledge  and  can  compete  with  Him. 
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Again:  The  truth  of  the  principle  is  acknowledged  at  times  by 
those  who  deny  it.  Thus  it  is  involved  in  the  aphorism  which 
they  often  use : “ We  must  accept  known  facts — facts  cannot  deny 
facts.”  However  contradictory  to  us  these  may  be  to  one  another  - 
we  must  accept  them. 

Again : The  denial  of  the  principle  is  destructive  of  vast  amounts 
of  knowledge  and  handicaps  us  terribly  in  our  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge at  every  stage  of  our  progress.  Thus: 

How  pitiable  the  little  child  who  must  be  confined,  as  to  his 
acceptance  of  truth,  to  that  which  his  childish  mind  can  understand 
and  reconcile  with  everything  else ! How  pitiable  the  youth  who, 
with  his  immature  mental  powers,  must  reject  as  false  all  science, 
philosophy  and  religion  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  him  as 
perfectly  free  from  contradictions ! How  terrible  for  us  to  be  taught 
that  we  must  reject  the  whole  Christian  religion  except  in  so  far  as 
we  can  at  present  understand  it — that  is,  free  it  from  all  contradic- 
tions! 

Again:  If  the  principle  be  denied  we  must  reject  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Religion  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  our  mind  perfectly  free  from 
contradictions.  It  is  only  upon  the  supposition  of  its  truth  that  we 
can  maintain  rationally  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  must  reject  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarna- 
tion. These  are  both  a contradiction  to  the  human  mind.  The  most 
highly  gifted  intellectually  of  men  have  positively  so  affirmed,  and 
have  on  this  account  rejected  both.  To  affirm  that  they  are  not 
such  avails  nothing.  It  is  simply  affirmation  versus  affirmation. 
No  proof,  no  reasoning,  no  illustration  is  possible.  It  is  vain  for 
the  finite  human  mind  to  attempt  to  reason  about  the  infinite 
mysteries  of  God.  We  cannot  sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  The 
affirmation  of  their  possibility  by  the  human  mind  stands  on  no 
higher  level  than  the  denial  of  them  does.  As  long,  therefore,  as 
the  demand  be  made  that  we  must  reject  all  that  is  contradictory  to 
us,  we  must  cast  aside  all  faith  in  these  great  truths,  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation.  But  both  of  these,  if  the  principle  in  question  be 
conceded,  immediately  become  the  object  of  a most  rational  faith. 
Nothing  more  rational  can  be  required  of  me  than  to  accept  the 
testimony  of  God  concerning  Himself — speak,  Lord,  Thy  servant 
heareth. 

I must  have  what  are  generally  known  as  the  rational  proofs  that 
the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God;  but  once  convinced  that  it  is  such,  I 
accept  without  question  all  its  mysteries.  As  it  makes  known  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  I accept  them  as  true.  It  is  irrational 
to  reject  the  teaching  of  an  Infallible  Teacher. 
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Again : The  denial  of  the  principle  is  the  source,  the  cornerstone, 
the  rock-bed  of  universal  skepticism  and  agnosticism. 

It  destroys  all  authority,  not  only  in  Religion,  but  also  in  every 
department  of  knowledge  and  instruction.  All  men  alike,  the  intel- 
ligent and  the  stupid,  the  educated  and  the  ignorant,  the  matured 
and  the  immatured,  must  reject  everything  that  each  one,  of  and 
for  himself,  cannot  understand,  free  from  contradictions  and  prove. 
Each  one  must  see  for  himself. 

This  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  this  Age  of  Doubt.  Men  are  rejecting 
immortality,  the  resurrection,  prayer,  miracles,  inspiration,  revela- 
tion, the  supernatural,  the  very  Being  of  God,  because  in  their  own 
mind  they  cannot  see  these  things  themselves. 

How  different  this  from  the  view,  founded  on  the  truth  of  the 
principle  in  question,  affording  the  rational  faith  commended  by 
our  Lord  when  He  said  to  Thomas,  “Because  thou  hast  seen  me^ 
thou  hast  believed;  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet 
have  believed.” 

Again:  This  principle  cannot  be  overthrown  by  confusing  it 
with  the  view  expressed  or  involved  in  such  works  as  Mansel’s 
Faith  in  Defiance  of  Reason.  The  two  are  utterly  distinct  in  them- 
selves and  their  consequences. 

The  latter  is  essentially  “Faith  in  that  which  we  know  to  he  false  ” 
— its  final  issue  agnosticism. 

The  former  is  Faith  in  that  which  we  know  to  be  true  upon  rational 
and  credible  testimony  or  authority,  although  we  cannot  discover, 
nor  explain,  harmonize  nor  prove  its  truth  by  our  own  individual 
reason. 

The  result  of  this  is  rational  faith  in  the  testimony  of  God  con- 
cerning Himself — a rational  faith  because  we  have  rational  proof 
that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  and  by  reason  we  interpret  and 
formulate  its  teachings,  and  because  it  is  the  dictate  of  sound  reason 
to  accept  the  authoritative  teaching  of  One  who  is  higher  and  wiser 
than  ourselves. 

Again:  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  if  we  accept  on  proper  testi- 
mony that  which  is  to  us  contradictory,  and  if  we  cannot  penetrate 
and  know  the  Infinite,  the  finite  knowledge  which  God  has  given  us 
of  Himself  is  not  a true  knowledge  of  Him  as  He  is. 

Because  1.  It  is  irrational  for  us  to  affirm  what  the  Infinite  God 
can  or  cannot  do,  and  assert  that  He  cannot  give  a finite  revelation 
of  Himself  which  is  true,  and  it  is  still  further  irrational  for  us  to 
affirm  that  the  finite  revelation  is  false  because  we  cannot  understand 
the  nature  of  the  relation  between  it  and  the  Infinite  Absolute  as 
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such.  Because  2.  This  finite  knowledge  we  know  to  be  true  as  it 
is  God’s  own  testimony  regarding  Himself  and,  still  further,  human 
reason  itself  assures  us  of  its  truth.  By  it  we  know  that  the  world 
and  ourselves  are,  and  that  it  and  we  are  God’s  workmanship,  and 
as  such  must  be  a manifestation  of  what  He  is.  His  works  are 
Himself  manifested;  in  knowing  His  works  we  thus  far  know  Him, 
just  as  we  know  one  another  in  knowing  what  we  do  and  what  we 
are  able  to  do;  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  knowdedge  of 
one  another.  But  this  knowledge  of  God  is  finite. 

Again  we  claim  (see  Intuitive  Perception,  p.  23)  that  all  our  spir- 
itual and  physical  powers,  in  a true  sense  of  the  word,  are  God’s 
bestowed  upon  us;  we  have  them  only  as  He  gives  them,  He  cannot 
give  what  He  does  not  have.  They  are  in  Him,  their  inexhaustible 
source,  His  design  and  creation,  bestowed  upon  and  maintained 
within  us  by  Him.  He  that  formed  the  eye  shall  He  not  see?  He 
that  made  the  mind  shall  not  he  know?  Moreover  Christ  is  God. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  impassable  gulf  of  separation  between 
the  Infinite  God  and  ourselves,  such  as  is  indicated  by  the  word  “con- 
tradictory,” which  the  writer  never  uses  himself  in  this  connection. 
There  is  harmony,  not  discord.  The  Infinite  One,  in  His  Infinite 
Being  and  Attributes  as  such,  is  not  what  we  are.  Human  thought, 
language,  imagination  stretched  to  the  utmost  utterly  fail  to  ex- 
press the  difference,  yet  He  is  able  to  and  does  hold  fellowship 
with  us  and  lift  us  up  to  fellowship  with  Himself.  He  especially 
does  this  through  the  Incarnation,  that  Infinite  Mystery  by  which 
He  is  “God  with  us.”  The  Infinite  Mystery  is  utterly  unsearch- 
able and  unknown,  but  in  seeing  the  Man  Jesus  Christ  we  see  God. 

The  writer  uses,  as  he  thinks  with  great  advantage  and  with  some 
originality,  to  express  our  thought  as  to  our  knowledge  of  God,  the 
phrase  “We  know  the  One  who  is  Infinite,  but  not  the  Infinite 
itself.” 

The  Infinite  is  not  a mere  abstraction ; the  writer  regards  it  as  a 
concrete  reality  in  God.  Thus  we  know  God,  who  is  infinite,  but 
not  the  infinite.  A dog  may  know  and  love  his  master,  and  thus 
may  know  one  who  is  an  immortal  spirit,  bearing  the  image  of  God, 
but  of  this  have  no  thought  whatever.  In  seeing  a person,  we  see 
his  bodily  manifestation,  but  the  invisible  spirit  we  see  not.  We 
see  the  one  who  is  an  invisible  spirit.  In  seeing  Christ  we  see  the 
One  who  is  the  Infinite  God,  but  the  Infinite  remains  invisible. 

By  the  exposition  which  has  thus  been  given,  is  it  not  evident 
that  the  denial  of  the  two  principles  in  question  is  agnosticism,  and 
that  the  affirmation  of  them  and  their  truth  is  the  effectual  over- 
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throw  of  agnosticism,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  over- 
thrown philosophically? 

It  is  irrational  for  the  finite  human  mind  to  attempt  to  pass  be- 
yond the  limits  of  its  activity  and  penetrate  the  Infinite  Absolute: 
it  is  irrational  for  us  to  reject  that  which  we  know  to  be  true  upon 
proper  testimony — the  result  agnosticism. 

It.  is  sound  reason  to  keep  within  the  limit  of  our  mental  activity 
and  accept  the  finite  knowledge  which  God  has  given  us  of  Him- 
self; it  is  sound  reason  to  accept  as  true  the  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  upon  God’s  own  infallible  testimony — the  result 
Assured  Knowledge  of  the  Living  God. 

The  statement  cannot  be  made  that  even  a partial  knowledge  of 
God  is  impossible  if  we  do  not  have  even  a partial  knowledge  of 
the  Infinite.  The  writer  makes  no  such  statement.  His  whole  book, 
Intuitive  Perception,  is  the  complete  refutation  of  it.  He  simply 
holds  that  beyond  the  finite  knowledge  which  God  has  given  us  of 
Himself  there  is  the  infinite  mystery  of  His  Infinite  being,  utterly 
to  us  unknown. 

The  view  of  the  writer  seems  simple  and  satisfactory,  and  readily 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Because  of  His  finite  revelation  of  Himself 
we  know  God  with  a knowledge  which  is  assured,  true  and  exalted, 
lifting  the  mind  to  the  highest  altitudes  of  its  possible  activity;  and 
over  and  beyond  this  is  the  infinite  fulness  of  the  Infinite  One,  into 
which  the  mind  of  man  cannot  in  the  least  degree  enter. 

It  is  not  possible  to  claim  that  in  this  is  involved  a theory  of 
cognition  which  denies  man’s  power  to  know  the  things  that  are 
here,  and  always  the  things  which  are  the  most  important  for  him 
to  know. 

These  are  the  very  things  which  the  writer  holds  we  do  know; 
we  are  ignorant  only  of  that  which  we  need  not  know,  the  infinite 
mysteries  of  the  Infinite  One. 

Why  may  we  not,  with  the  beautiful  humility  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  acknowledge  our  finite  character  and  our  intellectual  con- 
finement to  the  realm  of  the  finite,  accept  the  knowledge  which  God 
has  given  us  according  to  our  ability  to  receive  it,  and  with  the 
highest  intelligences  of  heaven  veil  our  faces  before  the  brightness 
of  the  Light  of  the  Infinite  One,  whom  no  one  hath  seen,  and  whom 
no  one  can  see  and  live? 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  William  H.  Hodge 
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F the  section  of  the  Apocalypse  which  extends  (according  to 


his  division  of  the  book)  from  xx.  1 to  xxi.  8,  Klieforth 
remarks,  as  he  approaches  its  study,  that  “because  the  so-called 
millennium  is  included  in  its  compass,  it  has  been  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  book  tortured  by  tendency-exposition  into  a 
variety  of  divergent  senses.”!  This  is  undoubtedly  true:  but  in 
reprobating  it,  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  forget  that  there  is 
a sense  in  which  it  is  proper  to  permit  our  understanding  of  so 
obscure  a portion  of  Scripture  to  be  affected  by  the  clearer  teaching 
of  its  more  didactic  parts.  We  must  guard,  no  doubt,  against  car- 
rying this  too  far  and  doing  violence  to  the  text  before  us  in  the 
interests  of  Bible-harmony.  But  within  due  limits,  surely,  the  order 
of  investigation  should  be  from  the  clearer  to  the  more  obscure. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  has  been  much  less  tendency- 
interpretation  of  Rev.  xx  in  the  interest  of  preconceived  theory, 
than  there  has  been  tendency-interpretation  of  the  rest  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  interest  of  conceptions  derived  from  misunderstandings 
of  this  obscure  passage. 

Nothing,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  more  common  in  all  ages 
of  the  Church  than  to  frame  an  eschatological  scheme  from  this 
passage,  imperfectly  understood,  and  then  to  impose  this  scheme 
on  the  rest  of  Scripture  vi  et  armis.  To  realize  this,  we  have  but 
to  recall  the  manifold  influences  which  have  wrought  not  only  on 
eschatological  dreaming,  but  on  theological  thought  and  on  Chris- 
tian life  itself,  out  of  the  conception  summed  up  in  the  term  “ the 
millennium.”  Yet  not  only  the  word,  but,  as  Klieforth  has  himself 
solidly  shown,!  the  thing,  is  unknown  to  Scripture  outside  of  this 
passage.  § And  not  only  so,  but  there  are  not  a fewT  passages  of 

* A Lecture. 

f Die  Offenbarung  des  Johannes,  1874,  III,  254. 

} Christliche  Eschatologie,  1886,  pp.  183  sq. 

§ “Once  and  once,  only,”  says  the  Encyc.  Bibl.,  3095,  “in  the  New  Testament 
we  hear  of  a millennium.”  “ ‘The  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  is  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament  in  clear  terms  only  in  Revelation,  where  it  constitutes  the  most 
easily  recognizable  dogmatic  peculiarity’  (Holtzmann,  Handkom.,  IV,  319)” — 
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Scripture — as  Klieforth  also  has  shown* * — which  seem  definitely  to 
exclude  the  whole  conception,  and  which  must  be  subjected  to 
most  unnatural  exegetical  manipulation  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  it  at  all.  We  need  not  raise  the  question  whether  Scripture 
can  contradict  Scripture:  in  our  day,  certainly,  there  is  no  lack  of 
expositors  who  would  feel  little  difficulty  in  expoimding  the  escha- 
tology of  Revelation  as  definitely  the  antipodes  of  that,  say,  of  Paul, 
not  to  say  the  eschatology  of  one  section  of  Revelation  as  the 
precise  contradictory  of  that  of  another.  But  surely,  for  those  who 
look  upon  the  Bible  as  something  other  than  the  chance  driftage 
of  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity,  it  is  at  least  undesirable  to 
assmne  such  an  antagonism  beforehand;  and  on  the  emergence  of 
apparent  inconsistencies  it  certainly  becomes  in  the  first  instance 
incumbent  upon  us  to  review  our  expositions  under  the  impulse 
of  at  least  the  possibility  that  they  may  prove  to  be  in  error.  We 
shall  not  proceed  far  in  such  an  undertaking,  as  it  seems  to  us,  before 
we  discover  that  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Revelation  which 
yields  the  notion  of  a “millennium”  is  at  fault;  and  that  this  book, 
when  taken  in  its  natural  and  self-indicated  sense,  needs  no  har- 
monizing with  the  eschatology  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  its  eschatology  is  precisely  the  same  with 
that  of  its  companion  books. 

In  order  to  make  this  good,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more 
than  pass  in  rapid  review  the  series  of  visions  which  constitute  the 
particular  section  of  the  Apocalypse  of  which  the  millennium- 
passage  forms  a part.  The  structure  of  the  book,  made  up  as  it  is 
of  seven  parallel  sections,!  repeating  with  progressive  clearness, 
fullness  and  richness  the  whole  history  of  the  inter-adventual  period, 
and  thus  advancing  in  a spiral  fashion  to  its  climax,  renders  it  possi- 
ble to  do  this  without  drawing  too  much  on  a knowledge  of  the  whole 

W.  A.  Brown,  in  Hastings’  Bible  Did.,  Ill,  371.  The  period  of  1000  years  seems 
to  be  applied  to  snch  a conception  first  in  the  Slavonic  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch, 
33  : 1,  2 (see  Encyc.  Bib.,  1368;  Hastings,  I,  711a,  III,  371a)  which  is  dated  by 
Charles  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century.  It  is  there  based  on  the  idea  of  a 
Sabbatical  week : as  the  world  was  created  in  six  days  followed  by  a day  of  rest, 
so  the  world  will  last  6000  years  followed  by  1000  years  of  rest.  The  same  idea 
seems  to  underlie  Barnabas,  c.  15,  though  Dr.  Salmon,  Christian  Doct.  of  Immort., 
1895,  p.  438,  does  not  think  so.  Cf.  Gebhardt,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse, 
E.  T.,  pp.  277-8. 

* Ibid.,  pp.  187-8.  Cf.  Milligan,  Baird  Lectures  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
1886,  pp.  205  sq. ; and  Expositor’s  Bible:  The  Book  of  Revelation,  1889,  pp.  345  sq. 

t The  plan  of  the  book  is,  then,  something  like  the  following : Prologue,  I : 1-8  ; 
seven  parallel  sections  divided  at  III  : 22,  VIII  : 1,  XI  : 19,  XIV  : 20,  XVI  : 
21  and  XIX  : ^0;  Epilogue,  XXII  : 6-21.  The  subdivisions  of  the  several  sec- 
tions follow, 'each,  its  own  course. 
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book.  W e have  only  to  bear  clearly  in  mind  a few  primary  princi- 
ples, apart  from  which  no  portion  of  the  book  can  be  understood, 
and  we  need  not  despair  of  unlocking  the  secrets  of  this  section  also. 

These  primary  principles  are,  with  the  greatest  possible  brevity, 
the  following:  1.  The  principle  of  recapitulation .*  That  is  to  say, 
the  structure  of  the  book  is  such  that  it  returns  at  the  opening  of 
each  of  its  seven  sections  to  the  first  advent,  and  gives  in  the  course 
of  each  section  a picture  of  the  whole  inter-adventual  period — each 
successive  portraiture,  however,  rising  above  the  previous  one  in  the 
stress  laid  on  the  issue  of  the  history  being  wrought  out  during  its 
course.  The  present  section,  being  the  last,  reaches,  therefore,  thel 
climax,  and  all  its  emphasis  is  thrown  upon  the  triumph  of  Christ’s! 
kingdom.  2.  The  principle  of  successive  visions.  That  is  to  say, 
the  several  visions  following  one  another  within  the  limits  of  each 
section,  though  bound  to  each  other  by  innumerable  links,  yet  are 
presented  as  separate  visions,  and  are  to  be  interpreted,  each,  as  a 
complete  picture  in  itself.  3.  The  principle  of  symbolism.  That  is 
to  say — as  is  implied,  indeed,  in  the  simple  fact  that  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  here  with  a series  of  visions  significant  of  events — we 
are  to  bear  continually  in  mind  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  book  is 
compact  of  symbols.  The  descriptions  are  descriptions  not  of  the 
real  occurrences  themselves,  but  of  symbols  of  the  real  occurrences; 
and  are  to  be  read  strictly  as  such.  Even  more  than  in  the  case  of 
parables,  we  are  to  avoid  pressing  details  in  our  interpretation  of 
symbols:  most  of  the  details  are  details  of  the  symbol,  designed 
purely  to  bring  the  symbol  sharply  and  strongly  before  the  mind’s 
eye,  and  are  not  to  be  transferred  by  any  method  of  interpretation 
whatever  directly  to  the  thing  symbolized.  The  symbol  as  a whole 
symbolizes  the  real  event : and  the  details  of  the  picture  belong  pri- 
marily only  to  the  symbol.  Of  course,  now  and  then  a hint  is 
thrown  out  'which  may  seem  more  or  less  to  traverse  this  general 
rule : but,  as  a general  rule,  it  is  not  only  sound  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  any  sane  interpretation  of  the  book.  4.  The  principle  of 
ethical  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  here  as  in  all  prophecy  it  is  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  impression  that  rules  the  presentation  and 
not  an  annalistic  or  chronological  intent.  The  purpose  of  the 
seer  is  to  make  known  indeed — to  make  wise — but  not  for  knowl- 
edge’s own  sake,  but  for  a further  end : to  make  known  unto  action, 

* This  principle  of  recapitulatio  was  announced  by  Augustine,  and  perfected  by 
Nicholas  Collado  (1584)  and  David  Pareus  (1618),  and  especially  by  Cocceius 
and  Vitringa.  A very  large  number  of  expositors  have  employed  its  fundamental 
principle,  as,  among  later  ones,  for  instance,  Hofmann,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard> 
Kienlen;  but  with  varying  degrees  of  judiciousness. 
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to  make  wise  unto  salvation.  He  contents  himself,  therefore,  with 
what  is  efficacious  for  his  spiritual  end  and  never  loses  himself  in 
details  which  can  have  no  other  object  than  the  satisfaction  of 
the  curiosity  of  the  mind  for  historical  or  other  knowledge. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  recognition  of  these  primary  principles — 
an  effect  the  perception  of  which  is  no  more  interesting  in  itself 
than  fruitful  for  the  interpretation  of  the  book — is  the  transference 
of  the  task  of  the  interpreter  from  the  region  of  minute  philology 
to  that  of  broad  literary  appreciation.  The  ascertainment  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Apocalypse  is  a task,  that  is  to  say,  not  directly 
of  verbal  criticism  but  of  sympathetic  imagination:  the  teaching 
of  the  book  lies  not  immediately  in  its  words,  but  in  the  wide 
vistas  its  visions  open  to  the  fancy.  It  is  the  seeing  eye,  here, 
therefore,  rather  than  the  nice  scales  of  linguistic  science,  that 
is  needful  more  obviously  than  in  most  sections  of  Scripture. 

If,  now,  we  approach  the  study  of  the  section  at  present  before 
us  upder  the  guidance  of  these  principles,  it  is  probable  that  we 
shall  not  find  it  impossible  to  follow  at  least  its  main  drift. 

The  section  opens  with  a vision  of  the  victory  of  the  Word  of 
God,  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  over  all  His  enemies. 
We  see  Him  come  forth  from  heaven  girt  for  war,  followed  by  the 
armies  of  heaven;  the  birds  of  the  air  are  summoned  to  the  feast 
of  corpses  that  shall  be  prepared  for  them : the  armies  of  the  enemy 
— the  beasts  and  the  kings  of  the  earth — are  gathered  against  Him 
and  are  totally  destroyed ; and  “ all  the  birds  are  filled  with  their 
flesh”  (xix.  11-21).  It  is  a vivid  picture  of  a complete  victory, 
an  entire  conquest,  that  we  have  here ; and  all  the  imagery  of  war 
and  battle  is  employed  to  give  it  life.  This  is  the  symbol.  The 
thing  symbolized  is  obviously  the  complete  victory  of  the  Son  of 
God  over  all  the  hosts  of  wickedness.  Only  a single  hint  of  this 
signification  is  afforded  by  the  language  of  the  description,  but  that 
is  enough.  On  two  occasions  we  are  carefully  told  that  the  sword 
by  which  the  victory  is  won  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  con- 
queror (verses  15  and  21).  We  are  not  to  think,  as  we  read,  of  any 
literal  war  or  manual  fighting,  therefore;  the  conquest  is  wrought 
by  the  spoken  word — in  short,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
In  fine,  we  have  before  us  here  a picture  of  the  victorious  career  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  world.  All  the  imagery  of  the  dread 
battle  and  its  hideous  details  are  but  to  give  us  the  impression  of 
the  completeness  of  the  victory.  Christ’s  Gospel  is  to  conquer  the 
earth : He  is  to  overcome  all  His  enemies. 
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There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  this.  The  victory  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  predicted  over  and  over  again  even  in  Old  Testament  times 
under  the  figure  of  a spiritual  conquest.  It  is  thus  also  that  Paul 
pictures  it.  It  is  thus  that  John  himself  elsewhere  portrays  it:  it  is 
indeed  the  staple  representation  of  this  whole  book.  In  particular 
we  perceive  that  this  splendid  vision  is,  after  all,  only  the  expansion 
of  the  parallel  vision  given  in  the  second  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter. 
When  the  first  seal  was  opened,  “And  I saw,”  says  the  seer,  “and, 
behold,  a white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  thereon  had  a bow ; and  there 
was  given  unto  him  a crown:  and  he  came  forth  conquering,  and  to 
conquer.”  It  is  the  same  scene  that  is  now  before  us,  only  strength- 
ened and  made  more  emphatic  as  befits  its  place  near  the  end  of 
the  book.  We  recall  now  the  principle  of  “recapitulation”  which 
governs  the  structure  of  the  book,  and  see  that  this  first  vision  of  the 
last  section,  in  accordance  with  the  general  method  of  the  book, 
returns  to  the  beginning  and  portrays  for  us,  as  vi.  2 and  xii.  1 do, 
the  first  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  purpose  and  now,  with  more 
detail  and  stress,  the  issue  of  this  coming.  What  we  have  here,  in 
effect,  is  a picture  of  the  whole  period  between  the  first  and  second 
advents,  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  heaven.  It  is  the  period 
of  the  advancing  victory  of  the  Son  of  God  over  the  world,  em- 
phasizing, in  harmony  with  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  book,  the 
completeness  of  the  victory.  It  is  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Romans 
and  the  fifteenth  of  1 Corinthians  in  symbolical  form:  and  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  was  not  already  in  them — except  that,  perhaps, 
the  completeness  of  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  is  possibly  somewhat 
more  emphasized  here. 

With  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  chapter  the  scene  changes 
(xx.  1-10).  Here  we  are  not  smitten  in  the  face  with  the  flame  and 
flare  of  war:  it  is  a spectacle  of  utter  peace  rather  that  is  presented 
to  us.  The  peace  is,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  thrown  up 
against  a background  of  war.  The  vision  opens  with  a picture  of 
the  descent  of  an  angel  out  of  heaven  who  binds  “ the  dragon,  the 
old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan,”  for  a thousand  years. 
Then  we  see  the  saints  of  God  reigning  with  their  Lord,  and  we  are 
invited  to  contemplate  the  blessedness  of  their  estate.  But  when 
Satan  is  bound  we  are  significantly  told  that  after  the  thousand 
years  “ he  must  be  loosed  for  a little  time.”  The  saints  themselves, 
moreover,  we  are  informed,  have  not  attained  their  exaltation  and 
blessedness  save  through  tribulation.  They  have  all  passed  through 
the  stress  of  this  beast-beset  life— have  all  been  “beheaded”  for  the 
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testimony  of  Jesus.  And  at  the  end  we  learn  of  the  renewed  activ- 
ity of  Satan  and  his  final  destruction  by  fire  out  of  heaven. 

This  thousand-year  peace  that  is  set  before  us  is  therefore  a 
peace  hedged  around  with  war.  It  was  won  by  war;  the  partici- 
pants in  it  have  come  to  it  through  war;  it  ends  in  war.  What  now 
is  this  thousand-year  peace?  It  is  certainly  not  what  we  have 
come  traditionally  to  understand  by  the  “ millennium,”  as  is  made 
evident  by  many  considerations,  and  sufficiently  so  by  this  one: 
that  those  who  participate  in  it  are  spoken  of  as  mere  “souls” 
(ver.  4) — “ the  souls  of  them  that  had  been  beheaded  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  and  for  the  Word  of  God.”  It  is  not  disembodied 
souls  who  are  to  constitute  the  Church  during  its  state  of  highest 
development  on  earth,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
covers  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Neither  is  it  disem- 
bodied souls  who  are  thought  of  as  constituting  the  kingdom 
which  Christ  is  intending  to  set  up  in  the  earth  after  His  advent, 
that  they  may  rule  with  Him  over  the  nations.  And  when  we 
have  said  this,  we  are  surely  following  hard  on  the  pathway  that 
leads  to  the  true  understanding  of  the  vision.  The  vision,  in  one 
word,  is  a vision  of  the  peace  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  Lord;  and 
its  message  to  us  is  embodied  in  the  words  of  xiv.  13:  “ Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth” — of  which  passage 
the  present  is  indeed  only  an  expansion. 

The  picture  that  is  brought  before  us  here  is,  in  fine,  the 
picture  of  the  “intermediate  state”  — of  the  saints  of  God 
gathered  in  heaven  away  from  the  confused  noise  and  gar- 
ments bathed  in  blood  that  characterize  the  war  upon  earth, 
in  order  that  they  may  securely  await  the  end.*  The  thou- 
sand years,  thus,  is  the  whole  of  this  present  dispensation,  which 
again  is  placed  before  us  in  its  entirety,  but  looked  at  now  relatively 
not  to  what  is  passing  on  earth  but  to  what  is  enjoyed  “ in  Paradise.” 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  a thousand  years. 
For,  this  period  between  the  advents  is,  on  earth,  a broken  time — 
three  and  a half  years,  a “little  time”  (ver.  3)f — which,  amid  tur- 

* So  far  L.  Kraussold  ( Das  tausendjahrige  Reich,  u.s.w.,  1S63)  is  right:  “The 
souls  of  the  righteous  live  before  God  and  with  God — that  is  their  first  resurrec- 
tion.” But  though  lie  thus  correctly  interprets  the  “first  resurrection  ” of  the 
intermediate  state,  he  does  not  see  that  the  “millennium”  is  the  intermediate 
period. 

f Cf.  Milligan,  Baird  Lectures,  pp.  213-214;  Expositor’s  Bible,  pp.  340-1.  The 
term  ‘three  and  a half  years’  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  its  equivalents 
forty-two  months  (xi.  2,  xiii.  5)  and  1260  days  (xi.  3,  xii.  6)  do,  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  phrase  “a  time  and  times  and  half  a time”  (xii.  14),  which  is  derived 
of  course  from  Daniel  vii.  25,  xii.  7.  All  these  designations  alike  “express  the 
whole  time  of  the  Church’s  militant  and  suffering  condition  in  the  world,  the 
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moil  and  trouble,  the  saints  are  encouraged  to  look  upon  as  of 
short  duration,  soon  to  be  over.  To  the  saints  in  bliss  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a long  and  blessed  period  passing  slowly  and  peacefully 
by,  while  they  reign  with  Christ  and  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  holy 
communion  with  Him — “a  thousand  years.”* * 

Of  course  the  passage  (xx.  1-10)  does  not  give  us  a direct  descrip- 
tion of  “ the  intermediate  state.”  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
book  we  are  reading  is  written  in  symbols  and  gives  us  a direct 
description  of  nothing  that  it  sets  before  us,  but  always  a direct 
description  only  of  the  symbol  by  which  it  is  represented.  In  the 
preceding  vision  (xix.  11-21)  we  had  no  direct  description  of  the 
triumph  and  progress  of  the  Gospel,  but  only  of  a fierce  and  grue- 
some war:  the  single  phrase  that  spoke  of  the  slaying  sword  as 
“ proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  ” of  the  conqueror  alone  indicated 
that  it  was  a conquest  by  means  of  persuading  words.  So  here  we 
are  not  to  expect  a direct  description  of  the  “intermediate  state”: 
were  such  a description  given,  that  would  be  evidence  enough  that 
the  intermediate  state  was  not  intended,  but  was  rather  the  symbol 
of  something  else.  The  single  hint  that  it  is  of  the  condition  of  the 
Xl souls”  of  those  who  have  died  in  Christ  and  for  Christ  that  the 
seer  is  speaking,  is  enough  here  to  direct  our  thoughts  in  the  right 
direction.  What  is  described,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  exactly — 
for  it  is  a course  of  events  that  is  brought  before  us — what  is  nar- 
rated to  us  is  the  chaining  of  Satan  “that  he  should  deceive  the 
nations  no  more”;  the  consequent  security  and  glory  of  Christ’s 
hitherto  persecuted  people;  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
Satan.  It  is  a description  in  the  form  of  a narrative : the  element 
of  time  and  chronological  succession  belongs  to  the  symbol,  not  to 
the  thing  symbolized.  The  “ binding  of  Satan”  is,  therefore,  in  real- 
ity, not  for  a season,  but  with  reference  to  a sphere;  and  his  “loos- 
ing” again  is  not  after  a period  but  in  another  sphere : it  is  not  sub- 
sequence but  exteriority  that  is  suggested.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
literal  “binding  of  Satan”  to  be  thought  of  at  all:  what  happens, 
happens  not  to  Satan  but  to  the  saints,  and  is  only  represented  as 

whole  time  between  the  First  and  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord’’  (Milligan:  Com 
in  Schaff’s  Pop.  Com.  on  N.  T.  on  xi.  2,  pp.  93,  94,  where  there  is  a clear  and  full 
statement).  For  the  equivalent  phrase  “a  little  time”  the  references  at  the 
head  of  this  note  will  suffice. 

* Cf.  Lee  ( Speaker’s  Com.  on  xx.  2,  p.  792):  “That  the  period  of  a ‘thousand, 
years’  is  to  be  taken  figuratively  is  in  accordance  with  such  texts  as  Ps.  xc.  4, 

or  2 Peter  iii.  8 ....  A space  of  time  absolutely  long  is  denoted 

A very  great  though  not  a countless  number  is  signified We  are  to  under- 

stand a long  though  finite  duration,  beginning  from  the'  First  Advent  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25).” 
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happening  to  Satan  for  the  purposes  of  the  symbolical  picture. 
What  actually  happens  is  that  the  saints  described  are  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  Satan’s  assaults.  The  saints  described  are  free 
from  all  access  of  Satan — he  is  bound  with  respect  to  them : outside 
of  their  charmed  circle  his  horrid  work  goes  on.  This  is  indicated, 
indeed,  in  the  very  employment  of  the  two  symbols  “a  thousand 
years”  and  “a  little  time.”  A “thousand  years”  is  the  symbol  of 
heavenly  completeness  and  blessedness;  the  “little  time”  of 
earthly  turmoil  and  evil.  Those  in  the  “thousand  years”  are  safe 
from  Satan’s  assaults:  those  outside  the  thousand  years  are  still 
enduring  his  attacks.  And  therefore  he,  though  with  respect  to 
those  in  the  thousand  years  bound,  is  not  destroyed;  and  the 
vision  accordingly  requires  to  close  with  an  account  of  his  complete 
destruction,  and  of  course  this  also  must  needs  be  presented  in  the 
narrative  form  of  a release  of  Satan,  the  gathering  of  his  hosts  and 
their  destruction  from  above. 

We  may  perhaps  profitably  advert  to  some  of  the  traits  that  go 
to  show  that  it  is  the  children  of  God  gathered  in  Paradise  that  are 
in  view  in  the  description  of  the  rest  and  security  that  occupies  the 
central  section  of  the  vision  (vers.  4-6).  We  are  told  that  the  seer 
saw  “thrones,  and  those  that  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was 
given  to  them.”  Our  Lord,  we  will  remember,  is  uniformly  repre- 
sented as  having  been  given  a Messianic  kingship  in  reward  for 
His  redemptive  death,  in  order  that  He  might  carry  out  His  media- 
torial work  to  the  end.*  Those  who,  being  His,  go  away  from  thg 
bod}’  and  home  to  the  Lord,  are  accordingly  conceived  by  the  seer 
as  ascending  the  throne  with  Him  to  share  His  kingship — not  for- 
ever, however,  but  for  a thousand  years,  i.e.,  for  the  Messianic 
period.  Then,  when  the  last  enemy  has  been  conquered  and  He 
restores  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,!  their  co-reign  with  Him 
ceases,  because  His  Messianic  kingdom  itself  ceases.  These  reigning 
saints,  now,  are  described  as  “souls” — a term  which  carries  us  back 
irresistibly  to  vi.  9,  where  we  read  of  “ the  souls  of  them  that  had 
been  slain  for  the  Word  of  God  resting  underneath  the  altar,”  a 
passage  of  which  the  present  is  an  expanded  version.  Similarly 
here,  too,  we  are  told  that  these  souls  are  “ of  them  that  had  been 
beheaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  for  the  Word  of  God,  and 
such  as  worshipped  not  the  beast,  neither  his  image  and  received 
not  the  mark  upon  their  forehead  and  upon  their  hand.”  The  de- 
scription in  the  symbol  is  drawn  from  the  fate  of  martyrs;  but  it 

* e.g.,  Phil.  ii.  10. 

f 1 Cor.  xv.  54. 
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is  not  literal  martyrs  that  are  meant  in  the  thing  symbolized.  To 
the  seer  all  of  Christ’s  saints  are  martyrs  of  the  world.  “For  in 
the  eyes  of  John,”  as  has  been  well  said,  “all  the  disciples  of, a 
martyred  Lord  are  martyrs” : “ Christ’s  Church  is  a martyr  Church, 
she  dies  in  her  Master’s  service  and  for  the  world’s  good.”*  These 
all,  dying  in  Christ,  die  not  but  live — for  Christ  is  not  Lord,  any 
more  than  God  is  God,  of  the  dead  but  the  living.  We  must  catch 
here  the  idea  that  pervades  the  whole  of  Jewish  thought — inculcated 
as  it  is  with  the  most  constant  iteration  by  the  whole  Old  Testament 
revelation — that  death  is  the  penalty  of  sin  and  that  restoration 
from  death,  that  is  resurrection,  is  involved,  therefore,  in  reception 
into  the  favor  of  God.  It  is  this  that  underlies  and  gives  its  expla- 
nation to  our  Lord’s  famous  argument  for  the  resurrection  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded.  And  it  is  this,  doubtless,  that  underlies  also 
the  seer’s  designation  in  our  passage  of  the  state  of  the  souls  in  Para- 
dise with  their  Lord,  saved  in  principle  if  not  in  complete  fruition,  as 
“the  first  resurrection.”  “This,”  he  says,  “is  the  first  resurrec- 
tion” ; and  he  pronounces  those  blessed  who  have  part  in  it,  and  de- 
clares that  over  them  “the  second  death”  has  no  power.  Subse- 
quently he  identifies  “the  second  death”  with  eternal  destruction 
(ver.  14)  in  the  lake  of  fire — the  symbol  throughout  these  visions  of 
the  final  state  of  the  wicked.  To  say  that  “the  second  death”  has 
no  power  over  the  saints  of  whom  he  is  here  speaking  is  to  say  at 
once  that  they  have  already  been  subjected  to  the  “first  death,” 
which  can  mean  only  that  they  have  suffered  bodily  death,  and  that 
they  are  “saved  souls”  with  their  life  hidden  with  Christ  in  God. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  the  blessed  dead — the  dwellers  in  the 
“intermediate  state.”  The  “first  resurrection”  is  here,  therefore, 
the  symbolical  description  of  what  has  befallen  those  who  while 
dead  yet  live  in  the  Lord;  and  it  is  set  in  contrast  with  the 
“second  resurrection,”  which  must  mean  the  restoration  of  the 
bodily  life.  As  partakers  of  this  “first  resurrection”  they  are  set 
in  contrast  with  “the  rest  of  the  dead” — who  were  to  “live  not” 
until  “ the  thousand  years  should  be  finished.”  This  phrase  adver- 
tises us  once  more  that  those  of  whom  the  seer  speaks  are  them- 
selves in  a sense  “ dead,”  and  as  they  are  declared  repeatedly  to 
be  living — living  and  reigning  with  Christ — this  cannot  refer  to 
spiritual  death,  but  must  find  its  reference  to  bodily  death. 
Though  dead,  therefore,  in  this  bodily  sense,  they  were  yet 
alive — alive  in  the  paradise  of  God  with  Christ.  The  rest  of  the 

* Milligan,  The  Expositor’ s Bible:  the  Book  of  Revelation,  pp.  182,  344.  Cf. 
his  beautiful  words  in  Schaff’s  Popular  Commentary,  The  Revelation,  in  loc.  IV, 

p.  1426. 
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dead,  on  the  other  hand — those  not  alive  with  Christ — wait  for 
the  end  to  live  again:  they  are  in  every  sense  dead — already 
suffering  the  penalty  of  sin  and  to  be  restored  to  even  bodily  life  only 
to  be  plunged  into  the  terrible  “second  death.” 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  read  over  these  three  verses,  however 
cursorily,  without  meeting  thus  with  constant  reminders  that  the 
peace  .and  security  pictured  is  the  peace  and  security  of  the  blessed 
dead,  seated  in  the  heavenly  places,  in  their  Lord,  on  the  throne  of 
the  universe  in  company  with  Him.  Any  hesitancy  we  may  feel  to 
adopt  this  view  appears  to  arise  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  we 
naturally  experience  in  reading  this  apparently  historical  narrative 
as  a descriptive  picture  of  a state — in  translating,  so  to  speak,  the 
dynamic  language  of  narrative  into  the  static  language  of  descrip- 
tion. Does  not  the  very  term  “a  thousand  years”  suggest  the 
lapse  of  time?  And  must  we  not,  therefore,  interpret  what  is 
represented  as  occurring  before  and  after  this  thousand  years  as  his- 
torical precedents  and  subsequents  to  it?  Natural  as  this  feeling 
is,  we  are  persuaded  it  is  grounded  only  on  a certain  not  unnatural 
incapacity  to  enter  fully  into  the  seer’s  method  and  to  give  ourselves 
entirely  to  his  guidance.  If  he  elected  to  represent  a state  of  com- 
pleteness and  perfection  by  a symbol  which  suggested  lapse  of  time 
when  taken  in  its  literal  meaning,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  represent 
what  was  outside  this  state  as  before  or  after:  that  belonged  to  the 
very  vehicle  of  representation.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  num- 
ber 1000  represents  in  Bible  symbolism  absolute  perfection  and 
completeness;  and  that  the  symbolism  of  the  Bible  includes  also  the 
use  of  a period  of  time  in  order  to  express  the  idea  of  greatness,  in 
connection  with  thoroughness  and  completeness.*  It  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  insist  here  afresh  on  the  symbolical  use  of 
numbers  in  the  Apocalypse  and  the  necessity  consequently  laid 
upon  the  interpreter  to  treat  them  consistently  not  merely  as 
symbols  but  as  symbols  embodying  definite  ideas.  They  con- 
stitute a language,  and  like  any  other  language  they  are 
misleading  unless  intended  and  read  as  expressions  of  definite 
ideas.  When  the  seer  says  seven  or  four  or  three  or  ten,  he 
does  not  name  these  numbers  at  random  but  expresses  by  each 
a specific  notion.  The  sacred  number  seven  in  combination 
with  the  equally  sacred  number  three  forms  the  number  of 
holy  perfection  ten,  and  when  this  ten  is  cubed  into  a thousand 
the  seer  has  said  all  he  could  say  to  convey  to  our  minds  the  idea  of 
absolute  completeness.  It  is  of  more  importance  doubtless,  how- 

* Dr.  Milligan  has  shown  this  very  convincingly. 
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ever,  to  illustrate  the  use  of  time-periods  to  convey  the  idea  of 
completeness.  Ezek.  xxxix.  9 provides  an  instance.  There  the 
completeness  of  the  conquest  of  Israel  over  its  enemies  is  expressed 
by  saying  that  seven  years  shall  be  consumed  in  the  burning  up  of 
the  debris  of  battle:  they  “shall  go  forth,”  we  read,  “and  shall 
make  fires  of  the  weapons  and  burn  them,  both  the  shields  and  the 
bucklers,  the  bows  and  the  arrows,  and  the  hand-staves  and  the 
spears,  and  they  shall  make  fires  of  them  seven  years.”  It  were 
absurd  to  suppose  that  it  is  intended  that  the  fires  shall  actually 
endure  seven  years.  We  have  here  only  a hyperbole  to  indicate  the 
greatness  of  the  mass  to  be  consumed  and  the  completeness  of  the 
consumption.  A somewhat  similar  employment  of  the  time-phrase 
to  express  the  idea  of  greatness  is  found  in  the  twelfth  verse  of  the 
same  chapter,  where,  after  the  defeat  of  Gog  “ and  all  his  multitude,” 
it  is  said,  “ And  seven  months  shall  the  children  of  Israel  be  burying 
of  them  that  they  may  cleanse  the  land.”  That  is  to  say,  the  multi- 
tude of  the  dead  is  so  great  that  by  way  of  hyperbole  their  burial  is 
said  to  consume  seven  months.  The  number  seven  employed  by 
Ezekiel  in  these  passages  is  replaced  by  the  number  a thousand  in 
our  present  passage,  with  the  effect  of  greatly  enhancing  the  idea  of 
greatness  and  of  completeness  conveyed.  When  the  saints  are 
said  to  live  and  reign  with  Christ  a thousand  years  the  idea  intended 
is  that  of  inconceivable  exaltation,  security  and  blessedness — 
a completeness  of  exaltation,  security  and  blessedness  beyond 
expression  by  ordinary  language. 

We  can  scarcely  go  the  length  of  Dr.  Milligan,  nevertheless,  and 
say  that  the  time-element  is  wholly  excluded  from  our  passage. 
After  all  it  is  the  intermediate  state  that  is  portrayed  and  the  inter- 
mediate state  has  duration.  But  it  is  within  the  limits  of  sobriety 
to  say  that  the  time-element  retires  into  the  background  and  the 
stress  is  laid  on  the  greatness  and  completeness  of  the  security 
portrayed.  This  is,  however,  portrayed  under  a time-symbol:  and 
the  point  now  is  that,  this  being  so,  the  very  necessity  of  the  sym- 
bolism imposed  on  the  writer  the  representation  of  the  other 
elements  of  the  symbol  also  by  time-expressions.  Accordingly 
in  the  picture  which  he  draws  for  us  the  vision  of  the  security  of  the 
saints  is  preceded  and  followed  by  scenes  represented  as  occurring 
before  and  after  it,  but  to  be  read  as  occurring  merely  outside  it. 
The  chaining  of  Satan  is  not  in  the  event  a preliminary  transaction, 
on  which  the  security  of  the  saints  follows:  nor  is  the  loosing  of 
Satan  a subsequent  transaction,  on  which  the  security  of  the  saints 
ceases.  The  saints  rather  escape  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
39 
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Satan  when  they  ascend  to  their  Lord  and  take  their  seats  on  His 
throne  by  His  side,  and  there  they  abide  nevermore  subject  to  his 
assaults.  This  is  indeed  suggested  in  the  issue  (ver.  96),  where  the 
destruction  of  Satan  is  compassed  by  a fire  from  heaven  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  a battle  with  the  saints.  But  while  the 
saints  abide  in  their  security  Satan,  though  thus  “ bound”  relatively 
to  them,  is  loosed  relatively  to  the  world — and  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  statement  in  ver.  3c  that  “he  must  be  loosed  for  a little 
time" — which  is  the  symbol  of  the  inter-adventual  period,  in  the 
world  : and  not  less  in  vers.  7-10.  We  must  here  look  on  the  time- 
element,  we  repeat,  as  belonging  wholly  to  the  symbol  and  read  in 
the  interpretation  space-elements  in  its  place.  The  intermediate 
state  is  in  one  word  conceived  of  not  out  of  relation  to  the  “world,” 
but  as,  so  to  speak,  a safe  haven  of  retreat  in  the  midst  of  the  world: 
the  world  is  aroimd  it,  and  there  Satan  still  works  and  deceives,  but  . 
he  who  escapes  through  the  one  door  of  “beheading”  for  Christ’s 
sake,  rises  not  only  to  security  but  to  a kingdom. 

As  we  scrutinize  the  text  closety  with  this  scheme  of  interpreta- 
tion in  mind,  the  apparent  difficulties  that  stand  in  its  path  give 
way  one  after  another.  One  clause  alone  seems  so  recalcitrant  as 
not  to  lend  itself  readily  to  the  proposed  interpretation.  This 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  verse  3.  There  it  is  affirmed  that  Satan  is 
chained  “that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more.”  Under 
Dr.  Milligan's  interpretation  of  the  thousand  years’  security,  which 
he  applies  not  to  the  saints  in  glory  with  their  Lord — the  inter- 
mediate state — but  to  the  saints  in  conflict  on  earth — the  militant 
state — this  clause  seems  no  doubt  hopeless.  But  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  intermediate  state  that  is  portrayed,  the  diffi- 
culty which  it  presents  does  not  seem  to  be  insuperable.  In  its 
general  meaning  the  clause  indeed  is  only  the  extreme  point  of  the 
temporal-machinery  in  which  the  vision  is  cast.  If  what  is  spatially 
distinct,  so  to  speak,  in  the  reality,  is  to  be  represented  in  the  figure 
as  temporally  distinct,  there  seems  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  done 
except  by  saying  that  Satan  is  first  bound  so  as  not  to  act,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  afterward  loosed  so  as  to  act.  The  only  real  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  word  “nations.”  Should  we  not  expect  “saints” 
instead — for  is  it  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  saints  that  Satan 
is  supposed  to  be  bound?  And  is  not  the  word  “nations”  the 
standing  denomination  in  the  Apocalypse  of  precisely  the  anti- 
Christian  hosts?  The  only  solution  that  readily  suggests  itself  turns 
on  the  supposition  that  the  word  “nations”  may  be  used  here  in 
its  wider  inclusive  sense,  and  not  of  “those  without”  in  contrast 
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with  God’s  people.  The  term  “world”  occurs  in  this  double  sense, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  “nations”  should  not  also,  espe- 
cially since  it  is  continually  understood  that  the  “nations”  include 
God’s  people  in  the  making  (xxii.  2).  Possibly  little  more  is  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  the  phrase  in  verse  3 than  “to  bring 
out  and  express  that  aspect  of  Satan  by  which  he  is  specially  distin- 
guished in  the  Apocalypse” — that  is  to  say,  to  declare  simply  that 
“Satan  the  deceiver”  was  bound:*  and  what  is  more  than  this 
belongs  to  the  drapery  of  the  symbolism.  In  ver.  8 it  appears  to 
have  a slightly  different  turn  given  it.  There  is  a special  propriety 
in  its  suggesting  in  this  context  “those  without”  indeed,  but  those 
without  not  so  much  the  circle  of  Christ’s  people  in  general  as 
Christ’s  people  as  gathered  into  the  secure  haven  of  the  intermediate 
state.  In  a word,  it  seems  that  we  may  understand  the  “nations” 
here,  not  of  the  anti-Christian  world  in  contrast  with  the  Christian, 
but  of  the  world  on  earth  in  contrast  with  the  saints  gathered  in 
Paradise.  As  such  the  “nations”  may  include  Christians  also, 
but  Christians  not  yet  departed  to  their  security — nay  their 
monarchy — with  their  Lord.  If  these  suggestions  be  allowed, 
something  will  certainly  be  gained  towards  a suitable  interpretation 
of  the  clause.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  a real  solution  of 
its  difficulties  has  been  offered  in  any  case;  it  remains  a dark  spot 
in  an  otherwise  lucid  paragraph  and  must  be  left  for  subsequent 
study  to  explain. 

If  the  interpretation  we  have  urged  be  adopted  this  vision, 
therefore,  as  a whole  (xx.  1-20),  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  preceding 
one  (xix.  11-21),  which  pictured  the  strife  of  God’s  people  in  the 
world,  brings  before  us  the  spectacle  of  the  peace  of  God’s  saints 
gathered  in  heaven.  It,  too,  embraces  the  whole  inter-ad ventual 
period,  but  that  period  as  passed  in  the  security  and  glory  of  the 
intermediate  state.  This  is  set  forth,  however,  not  out  of  relation 
to  the  militant  Church  on  earth,  but  as,  so  to  speak,  its  other  side. 
It  is  as  if  the  seer  had  said,  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that: 
neither  alone,  but  the  two  in  combination  supply  the  true  picture 
of  the  course  of  events  between  the  first  and  second  advents.  The 
Church  toiling  and  struggling  here  below  is  but  half  the  story : the 
Church  gathering  above  is  the  other  half.  And  both  speed  them 
to  the  end.  For  the  one  it  is  a period  of  conflict,  though  of  a conflict 
advancing  to  victory.  For  the  other  it  is  a period  of  restful  security, 
nay  of  royal  ruling.  It  is  the  conjunction  of  the  two  that  consti- 

* We  are  quoting  here  from  Dr.  Milligan’s  Baird  Lectures,  first  ed.,  pp.  223-5 
note,  which  seems  to  us  more  suggestive  than  the  note  in  The  Expositor’ s Bible 
volume,  pp.  350-3.51. 
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tutes  this  inter-adventual  period;  and,  together,  they  pass  onward 
to  the  end : 

“Blessed  that  flock  safe  penned  in  Paradise; 

Blessed  this  flock  which  tramps  in  weary  ways; 

All  form  one  flock,  God’s  flock;  all  yield  Him  praise 

By  joy  or  pain,  still  tending  towards  the  prize.” 

Accordingly  this  vision  is  followed  by  a third,  in  which  is  de- 
picted the  last  judgment,  in  which  all — both  in  earth  and  heaven — 
partake.  That  this  is  the  general  judgment  seems  to  be  obvious  on 
the  face  of  it.  Those  whom  it  concerns  are  described  as  “ the  dead, 
both  great  and  small,’’  which  seems  to  be  an  inclusive  designation. 
That  it  is  not  merely  the  wicked  who  are  summoned  to  it  appears 
from  the  fact  that  not  only  the  “ book  of  deeds,”  but  also  the  “ book 
of  life”  is  employed  in  it,  and  it  is  only  those  whose  names  are  not 
found  written  in  the  book  of  life  that  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire— 
whence  it  seems  to  follow  that  some  are  present  wdiose  names  are 
written  in  the  “book  of  life.”  The  destruction  of  “death  and 
Hades”  does  not  imply  that  the  judgment  is  over  the  enemies  of 
God  only,  but  merely  that  hereafter,  as  Paul,  too,  says,  death 
shall  be  no  more.  There  is,  no  doubt,  the  “second  death,”  but 
this  is  the  lake  of  fire,  that  is  to  say,  the  eternal  torment.  It  is, 
thus,  the  great  final  assize  that  is  here  presented  to  our  contempla- 
tion: implying  the  general  resurrection  and  preparing  the  entrance 
into  eternal  destiny.  The  former  fulfills  the  proleptic  declaration 
in  verse  5 that  “the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  until  the  thousand 
years  should  be  finished”:  now  they  are  finished  and  “the  second 
resurrection,  ” in  which  all — not  Christ’s  people  only — share,  takes 
place:  and  accordingly  they,  too,  are,  in  this  reference,  classed 
among  “the  dead”  (ver.  12).  The  latter  is  adverted  to,  so  far  as 
the  wficked  are  concerned,  with  the  brevity  consonant  with  this 
culminating  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  concluding  verse  of  the 
chapter : “ And  if  any  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life,  he 
was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.”  With  respect  to  the  destiny  of 
God’s  saints,  the  things  the  seer  has  to  say  of  them  require  new' 
visions. 

The  scene,  therefore,  shifts  at  once  and  a new  vision  is  presented 
to  us  (xxi.  1-8).  It  is  the  vision  of  the  consummated  kingdom  of 
God.  There  is  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth:  and  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem, the  city  of  God,  descends  from  heaven : and  God  makes  His 
dwelling  in  its  midst:  and  the  happy  inheritance  of  the  saints  is 
exhibited  to  us  in  all  its  richness  and  blessedness.  To  enhance  the 
value  and  desirableness  of  this  picture  of  holy  bliss  destined  for 
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God's  people  it  is  set  between  two  declarations  of  the  fate  of  the 
wicked  (xx.  15,  xxi.  8). 

Nor  is  this  all.  For  this  vision  is  followed  immediately  by  a sym- 
bolical description  of  the  glorified  people  of  God  under  the  simili- 
tude of  a city  (xxi.  9-xxii.  5).  It  is  the  bride,  the  wife  of  the 
Lamb  (ver.  9)  that  is  depicted:  and  she  is  described  as  a perfect 
and  glorious  city  in  which  the  Lord  makes  His  abode,  and  which 
He  Himself  supplies  with  all  that  it  can  need.  This  is  not  a 
picture  of  heaven,  be  it  observed:  it  is  a picture  of  the  heavenly 
estate  of  the  Church — not  merely  of  the  ideal  of  the  Church,  but 
of  the  ideal  of  the  Church  as  realized,  after  the  turmoil  of 
earth  and  the  secluded  waiting  in  Paradise  alike  are  over.  We 
quite  agree  with  Dr.  Milligan  then  when,  in  his  latest  exposition, 
he  expounds  the  vision  as  a “detailed  account  of  the  true  Church 
under  the  figure  of  a city,”  and  remarks  that  this  “ city  is  really  a 
figure,  not  of  a place  but  of  a people : it  is  not  the  final  home  of  the 
redeemed:  it  is  the  redeemed  themselves.”  But  we  cannot  go 
with  him  when  he  adds  that  it  is  “ essentially  a picture,  not  of  the 
future,  but  of  the  present  ; of  the  ideal  condition  of  Christ’s  true 
people,  of  His  'little  flock’  in  every  age.”*  True,  it  may  be  that 
“ every  blessing  limned  in  upon  this  canvas  is  in  'principle  the  be- 
liever’s now,”  but  the  realization  of  these  blessings  for  the  Church, 
as  a whole,  is  surely  reserved  until  the  time  when  that  Church  shall 
at  length  be  presented  to  its  Lord  “ a glorious  Church,  not  having 
spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,  but  holy  and  without  blemish.” 
“And  I saw,”  said  the  seer,  when  he  wTas  contemplating  the  con- 
summating glory  (xxi.  2),  “the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming 
down  out  of  heaven  from  God,  made  ready  as  a bride  adorned  for 
her  husband.”  But  now,  gazing  in  vision  on  the  consummated 
glory,  he  has  even  more  to  show  us.  “ Come  hither,”  the  angel  said 
to  him  (xxi.  9),  and  “I  will  show  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb’s  wife.” 
The  marriage  has  now  taken  place,  it  is  no  longer  the  bride  preparing 
for  her  husband,  or  even  the  bride  adorned  for  her  husband:  it  is 
the  bride,  “ the  Lamb’s  wife.”  “ The  Church,”  says  Dr.  Milligan  him- 
self in  an  earlier  and  in  this  point,  we  believe,  a better  exposition, 
“is  not  only  espoused  but  married  to  her  Lord.”  Gazing  on  the 
beautiful  traits  limned  for  us,  we  see  not  indeed  what  we  are,  but 
what  we  shall  be,  and  who  can  wonder  if  we  cry  with  the  sweet 
singer,  Would  God  we  wrere  there! 

* Expositor’s  Bible  volume  on  The  Book  oj  Revelation  (1889),  pp.  164,  368,  373. 
In  his  earlier  Commentary  in  Dr.  Schaff’s  Popular  Com.  on  the  N.  T.,  Dr.  Milligan 
had  interpreted  this  vision  of  the  consummated  Church — though  not  of  the 
Church  so  much  as  of  its  “eternal  home,”  i.e.,  heaven. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  a detailed  exegesis  of  these  visions. 
We  content  ourselves  with  this  mere  suggestion  of  their  essential 
contents,  satisfied  to  draw  out  from  them  merely  the  great  features 
of  the  eschatology  of  the  Apocalypse,  culminating  as  it  does  in  this 
section  in  which  is  summed  up  its  entire  teaching.  So  far  as  serves 
this  purpose,  we  venture  to  hope  that  the  exposition  will  commend 
itself  as  reasonable:  and  it  will  be  wise  not  to  lose  ourselves  in 
doubtful  details  of  exegesis  which  might  cloud  the  light  that  shines 
on  the  more  general  outline.  Our  main  hesitation  turns  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  several  visions.  As  we  have  read  the  section,  we 
have  separated  it  into  only  five  visions.  The  whole  structure  of  the 
Apocalypse  is,  however,  dominated  by  the  number  seven.  With 
a prologue  and  an  epilogue  the  book  is  compounded  of  seven  parallel 
and  yet  climactically  wrought-out  main  sections.  Four  of  these 
are  formally  subdivided  into  seven  subsections  each.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  sevenfold  structure  rims  through  the  remaining 
sections  also,  although  it  is  not  formally  annoimced  in  them,  and  is 
left,  therefore,  for  the  reader  to  trace.  On  this  ground  we  should 
expect  the  section  now  engaging  our  attention — xix.  11-xxii.  5 — 
to  offer  us  a series  of  seven  visions.  But  only  five  have  been  sig- 
nalized by  us.  The  suspicion  lies  close  that  we  have  in  subdividing 
the  section  into  its  constituent  visions  missed  two  of  its  division 
lines.  We  think  it  very  likely  we  have  done  so,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  put  our  finger  on  obvious  lines  of  cleavage,  and  have 
preferred  to  let  the  material  fall  apart  where  it  naturally  falls  apart 
and  to  attempt  no  artificial  dissecting.  Possibly  the  points  of  sepa- 
ration may  present  themselves  more  clearly  to  others.  In  any 
event,  it  seems  probable  that  if  two  separate  visions  have  been  con- 
fused by  us  into  one,  it  is  because  they  are  very  closely  related 
visions,  from  one  of  which  to  the  other  there  is  rather  progress 
than  transition.  In  that  very  probable  case  the  main  lines  of 
exposition  would  not  be  affected:  and  the  purpose  of  our  present 
enterprise  would  be  secured  as  fully  as  if  we  had  succeeded  in  sepa- 
rating between  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  eschatological  outline  we  have  gained  from  a 
study  of  this  section?  Briefly  stated  it  is  as  follows.  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  conquer  the  world  to  Himself,  and  this  He 
does  with  a thoroughness  and  completeness  which  seems  to  go 
beyond  even  the  intimations  of  Romans  xi  and  1 Cor.  xv.  Mean- 
while, as  the  conquest  of  the  world  is  going  on  below,  the  saints 
who  die  in  the  Lord  are  gathered  in  Paradise  to  reign  with  their 
Lord,  who  is  also  Lord  of  all,  and  who  is  from  His  throne  directing 
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the  conquest  of  the  world.  When  the  victory  is  completely  won 
there  supervenes  the  last  judgment  and  the  final  destruction  of  the 
wicked.  At  once  there  is  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth  and  the 
consummation  of  the  glory  of  the  Church.  And  this  Church  abides 
forever  (xxii.  5),  in  perfection  of  holiness  and  blessedness.  In  bare 
outline  that  is  what  our  section  teaches.  It  will  be  noted  at  once 
that  it  is  precisely  the  teaching  of  the  didactic  epistles  of  Paul  and 
of  the  whole  New  Testament  with  him.  No  attempts  to  harmonize 
the  several  types  of  teaching  are  necessary,  therefore,  for  their 
entire  harmony  lies  on  the  surface.  John  knows  no  more  of  two 
resurrections — of  the  saints  and  of  the  wicked — than  does  Paul: 
and  the  whole  theory  of  an  intervening  millennium — and  indeed  of 
a millennium  of  any  kind  on  earth — goes  up  in  smoke.  We  are 
forced,  indeed,  to  add  our  assent  to  Klieforth's  conclusion,  that 
“the  doctrine  of  a thousand-year  kingdom  has  no  foundation  in 
the  prophecies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  therefore  not  a dogma 
but  merely  a hypothesis  lacking  all  Biblical  ground.”*  The  mil- 
lennium of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  blessedness  of  the  saints  who  have 
gone  away  from  the  body  to  be  at  home  with  the  Lord. 

But  this  conclusion  obviously  does  not  carry  with  it  the  denial 
that  a “golden  age”  yet  lies  before  the  Church,  if  we  may  use  this 
designation  in  a purely  spiritual  sense.  As  emphatically  as  Paul, 
John  teaches  that  the  earthly  history  of  the  Church  is  not  a history 
merely  of  conflict  with  evil,  but  of  conquest  over  evil:  and  even 
more  richly  than  Paul  John  teaches  that  this  conquest  will  be 
decisive  and  complete.  The  whole  meaning  of  the  vision  of  xix. 
11-21  is  that  Christ  Jesus  comes  forth  not  to  ivar  merely  but  to 
victory;  and  every  detail  of  the  picture  is  laid  in  with  a view  pre- 
cisely to  emphasizing  the  thoroughness  of  this  victory.  The  Gospel 
of  Christ  is,  John  being  witness,  completely  to  conquer  the  world. 
He  says  nothing,  any  more  than  Paul  does,  of  the  period  of  the 
endurance  of  this  conquered  world.  Whether  the  last  judgment 
and  the  consummated  kingdom  are  to  follow  immediately  upon  its 
conquest — his  visions  are  as  silent  as  Paul’s  teaching.  But  just 
on  that  account  the  possibility  of  an  extended  duration  for  the  con- 
quered earth  lies  open : and  in  any  event  a progressively  advancing 
conquest  of  the  earth  by  Christ’s  Gospel  implies  a coming  age 
deserving  at  least  the  relative  name  of  golden.  Perhaps  a distinc- 
tion may  be  made  between  a converted  earth  and  a sanctified 
earth:  such  a distinction  seems  certainly  more  accordant  with  the 
tone  of  these  visions  than  that  more  commonly  suggested  between  „ 

* Christl.  Eschatol.,  1886,  p.  188. 
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witnessed-to  earth  and  a converted  earth.  The  Gospel  assuredly 
must  be  preached  to  the  whole  world  as  a witness,  before  the  Lord 
comes.  These  visions  seem  to  go  farther  and  to  teach  that  the 
earth — the  whole  world — must  be  won  to  Christ  before  He  comes: 
and  that  it  is  precisely  this  conquest  of  it  that  He  is  accomplishing 
during  the  progress  of  this  inter-adventual  period. 

Whether  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  winning  of  the  world 
implies  the  complete  elimination  of  evil  from  it  may  be  more 
doubtful.  In  favor  of  the  one  view  is  the  tremendous  emphasis 
laid  on  the  overthrow  of  all  Christ’s  enemies,  which  must  mean 
precisely  his  spiritual  opponents — all  that  militates  against  the 
perfection  of  His  rule  over  the  hearts  of  men.  In  favor  of  the 
other  is  the  analogy  of  the  individual  life,  in  which  complete  sancti- 
fication lags  behind  after  the  life  has  been  in  principle  won  to  God. 
Perhaps  it  may  even  be  said  that  a perfect  life  is  not  to  be 
thought  possible  for  sin-born  men  in  the  conditions  of  this  sin- 
cursed  world.  Perhaps  it  may  be  affirmed  that  what  is  thus 
true  of  each  individual  must  be  true  of  the  congeries  of  these 
individuals  which  we  call  the  world.  Perhaps  it  may  be  main- 
tained on  such  grounds  as  these  that  as  the  perfecting  of  the 
individual  waits  for  the  next  life,  so  the  perfecting  of  the  world  must 
wait  until  the  conquest  is  over — the  last  assize  is  held — and  the  New 
Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven.  In  a word,  that  the  perfected 
world — with  all  that  means — is  not  to  be  discovered  at  xix.  21,  but 
at  xxi.  1,  and  that  the  description  of  it  is  to  be  read  therefore  in 
xxi.  9-xxii.  5,  and  at  no  previous  point.  No  doubt  there  is  an 
element  of  speculation  in  such  suppositions,  and  we  may  well  be 
content  to  leave  the  text  to  teach  its  own  lessons,  without  additions 
from  us.  These  lessons,  however,  at  least  include  as  much  as  this: 
that  there  is  a “golden  age”  before  the  Church — at  least  an  age 
relatively  golden  gradually  ripening  to  higher  and  higher  glories 
as  the  Church  more  and  more  fully  conquers  the  world  and  all  the 
evil  of  the  world;  and  ultimately  an  age  absolutely  golden  when  the 
perfected  Church  is  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the  new 
earth  and  under  the  new  heavens.  All  the  aspirations  of  the 
prophets,  all  the  dreams  of  the  seers,  can  surely  find  satisfaction  in 
this  great  vision. 

Meanwhile,  the  saints  of  God  do  not  need  to  await  the  consum- 
mation of  the  ages  before  they  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 
Even  “in  this  world”  they  receive  their  reward.  The  seer,  in  his 
vision,  sees  their  accumulated  hosts.  But  through  all  the  years 
they  are  gathering, — 
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“ They  are  flocking  from  the  East 
And  the  West, 

They  are  flocking  from  the  North 
And  the  South, 

Every  moment  setting  forth, 
****** 

Palm  in  hand,  and  praise  in  mouth, 

They  are  flocking  up  the  path 
To  their  rest.” 

This  their  “rest”  is  the  “Millennium”  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


VI. 


ROYAL  TITLES  IN  ANTIQUITY : AN  ESSAY  IN 

CRITICISM. 

Article  Three. 

THE  following  article  is  the  third  of  a series,  whose  primary 
design  is  to  show  that  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Driver 
with  regard  to  the  titles  of  the  kings  of  Persia  cannot  be  “ accepted 
unqualifiedly,  and  that  the  impression  left  by  his  notes  and  proofs 
is  misleading  and  fallacious.”  In  the  first  article,  which  occupied 
pages  257-282  of  the  April  number  of  this  Review,  there  was  given 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  known  titles  and  designations  of  the 
kings  of  Persia.  In  the  second  article,  which  embraced  pages 
465-497  of  the  July  number,  there  was  given  a list  of  the  titles 
and  designations  of  the  kings  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  as  they 
are  found  on  the  cuneiform  monuments.  The  present  article  will 
be  confined  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  from  the  first  to  the  thirty-first 
dynasty  inclusive.  It  contains  a complete  list  in  transliteration,  or 
translation,  of  all  the  known  official  titles  of  all  the  kings  of  Egypt 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  a large  number  of  other 
designations. 

For  the  original  of  the  official  titles  I have  been  indebted,  first 
of  all,  to  Le  Livre  des  Rois,  the  new  edition  of  Lepsius’  Konigsbuch 
by  Emile  Brugsch-Bey  and  Urbain  Bouriant,  conservateurs  of  the 
museum  at  Bulak;  in  the  interpretation  of  which,  and  especially 
in  the  supplementing  of  it,  I have  been  under  great  obligation  to 
Dr.  Budge’s  History  of  Egypt.  I have  drawn  largely,  also,  from 
Petrie’s  History  of  Egypt,  and  from  Prof.  Henry  Brugsch’s  Egypt 
Under  the  Pharaohs .* 


The  First  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  “The  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Mena.”  Budge, 
A History  of  Egypt,  Vol.  I.  176. 

* The  reader  is  cautioned  to  use  the  titles  from  Brugsch’s  history  and  some  of 
Petrie’s  with  discretion,  as  it  was  impossible  in  many  cases  to  verify  them. 
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(2)  “Horus  Aha.”  Id.,  177  * 

2.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Teta.”  Budge,  I.  181. 

b.  “K.  E.,  A-Tehuti(?).”  Id.,  181. 

(2)  “H.  Narmer(?).”  Id.,  182. 

(3)  “Peraa(?)  ” Id.,  185. 

3.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Ateth.”  Id.,  191,  B.  B.,  3.f 

b.  “K.  E.,  Ata.”  Id.,  191. 

(2)  “H.  Tcha(?).”  Budge,  I.  192. 

4.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Ata”  B.  B.,  4. 

(2)  “Mer-Nit.”  Budge,  I.  193. 

5.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Semti.”  Budge,  I.  199  (B.  B.  read  “Hesepti”). 

(2)  “K.  E.,  Semtimakheru.”  B.  B.,  5. 

(3)  “H.,  Ten.”  Budge,  I.  194. 

6.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Merpeba.”  B.  B.,  6. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Merbapen.”  B.  B.,  6. 

(2)  “H.,  Atchar.”  Budge,  I.  200. 

7.  (1)  “I(.  E.,  Hu”  (or  “Nekht,”  or  “Samenptah,”  or  “Sem- 
sem,”  or  “Shemsu”).  B.  B.,  7;  Budge,  I.  200. 

(2)  “ H.,  Semerkha.”  Budge,  I.  204. 

(3)  “K.E.,  L.S.,  Hu(?).”  Id.,  203. 

8.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Qebhu,”  or  “Qebh.”  B.  B,  8. 

(2)  “H.,  Qa.”  Budge,  I.  205. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Sen”  Id.,  205. 

(4)  “Horus  of  gold(?).”  Id.,  205. 

The  Second  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Neter-Baiu.”  B.  B.,  9. 

b.  “ K.  E.,  Betchau.”  B.  B.,  9. 

* The  four  ordinary  titles  of  the  Egyptian  kings  appear  to  have  been  given 
first  to  Seneferu,  the  first  king  of  the  fourth  dynasty  (Brugsch:  History  of  Egypt, 
I,  63,  64) . The  first  of  these  titles  was  generally  preceded  by  the  phrase  “King of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,”  and  followed  by  the  phrase  “son  of  the  sun,”  with 
the  personal  name  immediately  after  it.  The  second  name  was  preceded  by  the 
sign  for  Hor,  or  Ra-Hor,  and  is  called  the  Horus  name.  The  third  was  preceded 
by  the  signs  which  Budge  interprets  as  meaning  “Lord  of  the  shrines  of  Nekhebet 
and  Uatchet.”  The  fourth  is  preceded  by  the  signs  for  Heru  and  nub,  and  is 
called  the  “golden  Horus”  name.  In  this  article  we  shall  denote  the  above 
phrases  most  frequently  by  abbreviations,  as  follows : 

K.  E.  =King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

S.  S.  =Son  of  the  sun. 

H.  =Horus. 

L.  S.  =Lord  of  the  shrines,  etc. 

H.  G.  = Horus  of  gold  (or  golden  Horus). 

f B.  B.  will  be  used  to  denote  Le  Livre  des  Rois,  by  Emile  Brugsch-Bey  and 
Urbain  Bouriant.  The  figures  denote  the  numbers  of  the  kings  as  given  by 
them. 
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(2)  “H.,  Kha-Sekhemui.”  Budge,  I.  207. 

(3)  “ Besh.”  Budge,  I.  206,  208. 

2.  “H.,  Hetep-Sekhemui ” (or  “Ahaui”).  Budge,  I.  211 

3.  (11  “K.  E.,  Kakau.”  B.  B.,  10. 

(2)  “H.,  Raneb.”  Budge,  I.  211. 

4.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Baenneter.”  B.  B.,  11. 

(2)  “H.,  Enneter.”  Budge,  I.  212. 

5.  “K.  E.,  Uatchnes.”  B.  B.,  12. 

6.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Perabsen.”  B.  B.,  1^ 

(2)  ‘‘  H.,  Sekhemab.”  Budge,  I.  213. 

(3)  “ Set-Perabsen.”  Budge,  I.  213. 

7.  “K.  E.,  Semta.”  B.  B.,  13. 

8.  “K.  E.,  Ka-Ra.”  Budge,  I.  214. 

9.  “K.  E.,  Neferkara.”  B.  B.,  15. 

10.  “ K.  E.,  Neferkaseker.”  B.  B.,  16. 

11.  “K.  E.,  Hetchefa.”  B.  B.,  17. 

12.  (1)  a.  “ K.  E.,  Tchatchai.”  B.  B.,  18. 
b.  “ K.  E.,  Bibi.”  B.  B.,  18. 

The  Third  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Nebka.,!  B.  B.,  19. 
b.  “ K.  E.,  Nebkara.”  B.  B.,  19. 

2.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Tcheser.’'  B.  B.,  20. 

b.  “ K.  E.,  Tchesersa.”  B.  B.,  20. 

c.  “K.  E.,  Tchanekhtri(?).”  B.  B.,  20. 

(2)  “L.  S.,  Neterkha.”  Budge,  I.  217. 

(3)  “H.  G.,  Tcheser.”  Id.,  217. 

3.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Teta.”  B.  B.,  21. 

(2)  “K.  E.,  Tcheser  Teta.”  B.  B.,  23. 

4.  “ K.  E.,  Ahtes.”  B.  B.,  24. 

5.  “ K.  E.,  Setches.”  B.  B.,  22. 

6.  “ K.  E.,  Nebkara.”  B.  B.,  25. 

7.  “ K.  E.,  Neferkara.'’  B.  B.,  26. 

“Son  of  the  Sun,  Huni.”  B.  B.,  26. 

The  Fourth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  “Seneferu.”  B.  B.,  27. 
b.  “Senefer.”  B.  B.,  27;  Kb.,  3,  c. 

(2)  “H.,  Nebmaat.”  B.  B.,  27. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Nebmaat.”  B.  B.,  27. 

(4)  “The  Horus  of  gold.”  B.  B.,  27. 
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(5)  “ Seneferu,  the  great  god,  the  subduer  of  foreign  countries, 
giver  of  power,  stability,  life,  all  health,  and  all  joy  of  heart  for 
ever."  Budge,  II.  23;  Petrie:  A History  of  Egypt,  I.  35. 

2.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Khufu.”  B.  B.,  33. 
b.  “K.  E.,  Khnemu-khufu.”  B.  B.,  33. 

(2)  a.  “H.,  Matchetu.”  B.  B.,  33. 

b.  “H.,  Thema(?).”  Budge,  II.  30  (on  rock-relief  of  Khufu). 

(3)  a.  “L.  S.,  Matchet.”  B.  B.,  33. 

b.  “L.  S.,  Mezed  (Khnum-khuf),  Khent  (Khufu).”  Petrie,  I. 
43. 

(4)  “Golden  Horus.”  B.  B.,  33. 

(5)  “The  great  god,  Khufukhnemu.”  Budge,  II.  29. 

3.  “K.  E.,  Ratetf.”  B.  B.,  42. 

4.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Khaf-Ra.”  B.  B.,  37. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Raenkhaf,  loving  the  gods.”  Petrie,  I.  55. 

(2)  “H.,  Userab.”  B.  B.,  37. 

(3)  “Mighty  (sekhem)  Horus  of  gold.”  B.  B.,  37. 

5.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Menkaura.”  B.  B.,  40. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Menkaura,  living  for  ever.”  Budge,  II.  60  (from 
coffin  cover  in  British  Museum,  No.  6647). 

(2)  “Ramenkau,  beloved  of  the  gods,  Ramenkau,  Hathor.” 
Petrie,  I.  62  (from  cylinder,  F.  P.  collection). 

(3)  “Osiris,  K.  E.,  Menkaura,  living  for  ever,  born  of  heaven, 
conceived  of  Nut,  heir  of  Set,  his  beloved.”  Budge,  II.  61. 

(4)  “The  king.”  Petrie,  I.  64. 

6.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Aseskaf.”  B.  B.,  43.  (But  Budge  reads  “Shep- 
seskaf,”  II.  63.  So,  also,  Petrie,  1.  64.) 

(2)  “Majesty.”  Budge,  II.  65  ter-,  Petrie,  I.  64,  65  bis. 

(3)  “King.”  Budge,  II.  65;  Petrie,  I.  64  ter,  65. 

(4)  “Lord.”  Budge,  II.  65  bis;  Petrie,  I.  65,  five  times. 

7.  “ K.  E.,  Sebekkara.”  B.  B.,  46. 

8.  “K.  E.,  Imhotep.”  B.  B.,  47. 

The  Fifth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Userkaf.”  B.  B.,  48. 

(2)  “ H.,  Arimaat.”  B.  B.,  48. 

(3)  “ Userkaf,  beloved  of  the  gods.”  Petrie,  I.  70  (from  cylinder 
in  the  British  Museum). 

(4)  “Son  of  the  Sun(?).”  Budge,  II.  67. 

2.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Sahura.”  B.  B.,  49. 

(2)  “ H.,  Nebkhau.”  B.  B.,  49. 

(3)  “ Sahura,  beloved  of  the  gods.”  Petrie,  I.  71  (from  cylinder). 
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3.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Raneferarika.”  B.  B..  50,  Sakkara. 

b.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Kakai.”  B.  B.,  50,  Abydos. 

c.  “ K.  E.,  Rashepseska.” 

4.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Raneferf.”  B.  B.,  51. 

(2)  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Rashepseska.”  B.  B.,  51. 

5.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Rakhanefer.”  B.  B.,  52. 

(2)  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Hemakau.”  B.  B.,  52. 

6.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Raenuser.”  B.  B.,  53. 
b.  “ Son  of  the  Sun,  An.”  B.  B.,  53. 

(2)  a.  “H.,  Astabtaui”  B.  B.,  53. 

b.  “H.,  Astabtaui,  Raenuser.”  B.  B.,  53. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Astab.”  B.  B.,  53. 

(4)  “Divine  Horus  of  gold.”  B.  B.,  53. 

f5)  “Seat  of  the  heart  of  the  divine  Horus  of  God.”  Budge,  II 
72. 

7.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Menkauheru.”  B.  B.,  54. 

6.\“K.  E.,  Menkaheru.”  B.  B.,  54. 

(2)  “H.,  Menkhau.”  B.  B.,  54. 

(3)  “ Good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Menkauheru.  giver  of  life, 
like  Ra.”  Budge,  II.  76  (from  relief  published  by  de  Ronge). 

8.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Ratetka.”  B.  B.,  55. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Ramaatka.”  B.  B.,  55. 

c.  “K.  E.,  Tet.”  B.  B.,  55. 

d.  “K.  E.,  Ratetka  giving  life  for  ever."  Petrie,  I.  80. 

e.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Assa.”  B.  B.,  55. 

(2)  “H.,  Tetkhau.”  B.  B.  55. 

(3)  “King  Rafetka,  beloved  of  the  spirits  of  Heliopolis,  giving 
life,  stability,  power,  expansion  of  heart  for  ever  and  ever.”  Petrie, 
I.  SO. 

(4)  “Ratefka”  alone.  Petrie,  I.  79  (scarab). 

8.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Unas.”  B.  B.,  57. 

(2)  “ H.,  Uatchtaui.”  B.  B.,  57. 

(3)  “Unas”  alone(?).  Budge,  II.  83  six  times,  84  nine  times, 
85  four  times,  86  twelve  times,  87  ten  times,  88  ten  times. 

(4)  “K.  E.,  Unas,  lord  of  crowns  (or  risings),  giving  life  (and) 
strength  for  ever,  beloved  of  Khnemuf?),  giving  life  for  ever.” 
Petrie,  I.  82  (stele  at  Elephantina). 

The  Sixth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Teta.”  B.  B.,  58. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Son  of  the  Sun,  Teta.”  B.  B.,  58. 

c.  “K.  E.,  Teta-mer-en-Ptah.”  B.  B.,  58. 
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d.  “K.  E.,  Thetet.”  B.  B.,  58. 

(2)  “H.,  Sehetep-taui.”  Budge,  II.  89. 

(3)  H.,  Seheteptaui,  bon  of  the  Sun,  Teta,  living  for  ever  and 
ever.”  Budge,  II.  89. 

(4)  “Teta”  alone(?).  Budge,  II.  91  six  times,  92,  93  nine  times, 
94  four  times. 

(5)  “Osiris  Teta.”  Budge,  II.  92,  93. 

(6)  “Tatcheser-Ta.”  Budge,  II.  93. 

(7)  “ Kahetep.”  Budge,  II.  93. 

(8)  “ Osiris.”  Budge,  II.  93. 

(9)  “Most  mighty  spirit,  Teta.”  Budge,  II.  94. 

(10)  “Teta  shepsmerenptah.”  B.  B.,  58. 

(11)  “ Teta,  beloved  of  Dadet.”  Petrie,  I.  88. 

(12)  “Teta-ankh.”  Petrie,  I.  88. 

2.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Rauserka,  II.  94.”  B.  B.,  59,  Ab 

(2)  “S.S.,  Ati(?).”  11.95;  B.  B.,  59,  Sak. 

3.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Rameri,  S.  S.,  Pepi.”  II.  95;  B.  B.,  60,  Bq. 

(2)  “H.,  Meri-Taui.”  II.  95,  96,  98,  104;  B.  B.,  60;  Petrie  I 
96  ter. 

(3)  a.  “L.  S.,  Merimaat.”  B.  B.,  60. 

b.  “ L.  S.”  11.95. 

c.  “ L.  S.,  Meri-taui.”  B.  B.,  60. 

(4)  “Threefold  Horus  of  Gold.”  II.  95;  B.  B.,  60. 

(5)  “Meri-Taui,  Pepi.”  B.  B.,  60;  Kb.,  25d. 

(6)  “S.  S.,  Pepi.”  B.  B.,  60;  Kb.,  25,  4. 

(7)  “ Beautiful  God.”  11.96. 

(8)  “ Lord  of  the  two  lands.”  II.  97. 

(9)  “ K.  E.,  the  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands.”  II.  98. 

(10)  a.  “K.  E.,  Rameri.”  11.98. 
b.  “K.  E.,  Pepi.”  Pet.,  I.  96. 

(11)  “Majesty.”  II.  1003. 

(12)  “Peraa”  (Pharaoh).  II.  101. 

(13)  “Pepi”  alone.  II.  106  ter,  1075,  10811,  1097. 

(14)  “Osiris  Pepi.”  II.  108. 

(15)  “Rameri,  beloved  of  Min.”  Pet.,  I.  96. 

4.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Rameren.”  B.  B.,  62,  Ab. 
b.  “S.  S.,  Mehti-em-saf.”  B.  B.,  62,  Sak. 

(2)  “H.,  Ankh-khau.”  II.  110;  B.  B.,  62. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Ankh-khau.”  II.  110;  B.  B,  62. 

(4)  “Double  Horus  of  gold.”  B.  B.,  62. 

(5)  “The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands.”  Budge,  II.  110. 

(6)  “K.  E.,  Rameren,  H.,  Ankh-khau,  L.  S.,  Ankh-khau,  Double 
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Horus  of  gold,  living  like  Ra,  giving  life  like  Ra.”  Alabaster  vase, 
Brit.  Museum,  No.  4493.  Budge,  II.  111. 

5.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Raneferka,  S.  S.,  Pepi .”  II.  115;  B.  B.,  64. 

(2)  “H.,  Neterkhau.” 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Neter-khau.” 

(4)  “The  ruling  Horus  of  gold.”  B.  B.,  64. 

(5) .  “K.  E.,  Raneferka,  H.,  Neter-khau,  L.  S.,  Neter-khau,  Horug 
of  gold,  living  like  Ra,  giving  life  like  Ra.”  II.  116. 

(6)  “Majesty.”  II.  120  ter. 

6.  “ K.  E.,  Rameren-Mehtemsaf.”  II.  121 ; B.  B.,  66  (“  Mentu(?)- 
em-saf”). 

7.  “K.  E.,  Raneterka.”  II.  121;  B.  B.,  67. 

8.  “K.  E.,  Ramenka,  S.  S.,  Netakerti.”  II.  122;  B.  B.,  68. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Dynasties  of  Memphis  and  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  of  Herakleopolis. 

v 1.  a.  “K.  E.,  Raneferka.”  II.  162. 
b.  “ Iv.  E.,  Neferka.”  B.  B.,  104,  Turin. 

2.  “K.  E.,  Neferseh.”  B.  B.,  105,  Turin. 

3.  “K.  E.,  Ab.”  B.  B.,  106,  de  R.  Lieblein. 

4.  “K.  E.,  Neferkaura.”  B.  B.,  107,  Turin. 

5.  “K.  E.,  Kherthi.”  B.  B.,  108,  Turin. 

6.  “K.  E.,  Neferkara.”  B.  B.,  109,  Abydos.  Budge,  II.  1621. 

7.  “K.  E.,  Neferkara-Nebi.”  B.  B.,  110,  Abydos;  Budge.  II. 
162.2 

8.  “K.  E.,  Tetkara-Ma  . . . .”  B.  B.,  Ill,  Abydos. 

9.  “K.  E.,  Neferkara-Khentu.”  B.  B.,  112,  Abydos;  Budge, 
II.  1623. 

10.  “Iv.  E.,  Merenhor.”  B.  B.,  113,  Abydos;  Budge,  II.  1624. 

11.  a.  “K.  E.,  Seneferka.”  B.  B.,  114,  Abydos;  Budge,  1625. 
b.  “K.  E.,  Seneferkara.”  B.  B.,  114,  Ivarnak. 

12.  “K.  E.,  Ranka.”  B.  B.,  115,  Abydos;  Budge,  II.  1628. 

13.  “K.  E.,  Neferkara-Tererl.”  B.  B.,  116,  Abydos;  Budge,  II. 
1627. 

14.  “K.  E.,  Neferkahor.”  B.  B.,  117,  Abydos;  Budge,  162s. 

15.  “K.  E.,  Neferkara-Pepi-Senb.”  B.  B.,  118,  Abydos;  Budge, 
162*. 

16.  “K.  E.,  Neferkara-Annu.”  B.  B.,  119,  Abydos;  Budge,  II. 
16210. 

17.  “K.  E.,  Ra  . . . . kau.”  B.  B.,  120,  Abydos;  Budge,  II. 
16311. 

18.  “K.  E.,  Neferkaura.”  B.  B.,  121,  Abydos;  Budge,  II.  16313. 
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19.  “K.  E.,  Neferkauhor  .”  B.  B.,  122,  Abvdos;  Budge,  II. 
16313. 

20.  “K.  E.,  Neferarkara.”  B.  B.,  123,  Abvdos;  Budge,  II. 
16314. 

21.  “K.  E.,  . . . . rthi.”  B.  B.,  124,  Turin. 

22.  “K.  E.(?), i”  B.  B.,  125,  Turin. 

23.  “K.  ? ? ?”  126,  Turin. 

24.  “K.  E.,  Ranebkheru.”  Budge,  II.  16315. 

25.  “K.  E.,  Raseankhka.”  Budge,  II.  16310. 

The  Eleventh  Dynasty* 

1.  (1)  “K.  E.,  son  of  the  Sun,  Antef.”  B.  B.,  133;  Kb.,  156  bis. 
(2)  “H.,  Uah-ankh.”  B.  B.,  133;  Kb.,  156  bis. 

2.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Antef.”  B.  B.,  134;  Lieblein,  D.  1355. 

3.  “K.  E.,  Ra-nub-kheper,  S.  S.,  Antuf.”  B.  B.,  135;  Lieblein, 
D. 1355. 

4.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Ahaeniupmaat.”  B.  B.,  136. 

(2)  “H.,  Uptmaa.”  B.  B.,  136. 

(3)  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Antufaa,”  B.  B.,  136. 

5 (1)  “ K.  E.,  Ahaupmaat.”  B.  B.,  137. 

(2)  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Antefaa.”  B.  B.,  137. 

6.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Ratetkerhermaat.”  B.  B.,  138. 

(2)  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Antef.”  B.  B.,  138. 

7.  “K.  E.,  Seneferkara.”  B.  B.,  139;  Kb.,  173. 

8.  “K.  E.,  Ra  . . . .”  B.  B.,  140;  Kb.,  152. 

9.  “K.  E.,  Usereura.”  B.  B.,  141;  Kb.,  161. 

10.  “K.  E.,  Nebuhemra.”  B.  B.,  142;  Kb.,  167,  D. 

11.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Menthuhetep.”  B.  B.,  143;  Lieblein,  D. 
257. 

12.  “K.  E.,  Saramenthuhetep.”  B.  B.,  144;  Kb.,  1596. 

13.  (1)  “K.  E.,  . . . . nebhetep,  S.  S.,  Menthuhetep.”  B.  B., 
145;  Kb.,  162,  DE. 

(2)  “H.,  Neter-?” 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Neter-?” 

14.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Ranebtaui.”  B.  B.,  146;  Kb.,  163,  D. 

6.  “ Son  of  the  Sun,  Menthuhetep.”  B.  B.,  146,  Ab.  Sak. 

(2)  “H.,  Nebtaui.”  B.  B.,  146;  ICb.,  163,  A. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Nebtaui.”  B.  B.,  146;  Kb.,  163,  B. 

* The  following  cartouches  are  given  in  Brugsch  and  Bouriant’s  Livre  des  Rais : 
(1)  Erpa  (i.e.,  Chief),  Antef  127  Karnak.  (2)  Heru,  Men(tuhotep?)  128  Karnak. 
(3)  Heru,  Antef  129  Karnak.  (4)  Heru,  Antef  130  Karnak.  (5)  Heru  ? ’ 
131  Karnak.  (6)  The  good  god,  Antef  132  Karnak. 

40 
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(4)  “Neteru-nub.”  B.  B.,  146. 

15.  “ (1)  K.  E.,  Ranebkheru,  S.  S.,  Menthuhetep.” 

(2)  “H.,  Kherutaui.”  B.  B.,  148;  Kb.,  159,  A. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Kherutaui.”  B.  B.,  148;  Kb.,  159,  B. 

16.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Seankhkara.”  B.  B.,  149,  Ab.  Sq.,  Turin. 

(2)  “H.,  Seankhtauif.”  B.  B.,  149;  Kb.,  166,  B. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Seankhtauif.’,  B.  B.,  149;  Kb.,  166,  B. 

(4) '  “ Heru-Nub .”  B.  B.,  149;  Kb.,  166,  C. 

The  Twelfth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Rasehetepab,  S.  S.,  Amenemhat.”  B.  B., 
150;  Budge,  III1. 

b.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Amenemhat.”  Petrie,  I.  152;  Koptos  slab. 

(2)  a.  “H.,  Nemmestu.”  B.  B.,  150;  Kb.,  176;  Budge,  IIP. 

b.  “H.,  Nemmestui.”  B.  B.,  150. 

(3)  a.  “L.  S.,  Nemmestu.”  B.  B.,  150. 

- b . “L.  S.,  Nemmestui.”  B.  B.,  150. 

(4)  a.  “ Horus  of  gold,  Nemmestu.”  B.  B.,  150. 

b.  “Horus  of  gold,  Nemmesti.”  B.  B.,  150. 

(5)  “Majesty.”  Petrie,  I.  149. 

(6)  “Lord  of  the  two  lands.”  Petrie,  I.  152,  Koptos  slab. 

(7)  “ Sehetepbara,  the  ever  living.”  Petrie,  I.  152,  Korisko 
rock. 

(8)  “ The  majesty  of  Horus,  Uhemmesut,  Lord  of  the  shrines,  etc., 
Uhemmesut,  son  of  the  Horus  of  gold,  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  Rasehetepab,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenemhat,  giver  of  life, 
stability  and  strength,  like  Ra,  for  ever.”  (See  Inscr.  of  Ivhnemu- 
Hetep.  26-29.) 

2.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Rakheperka,  S.  S.,  Usertesen.”  Budge,  III. 
13;  B.  B.,  151;  Kb.,  177,  D. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Raenkheperka.”  B.  B.,  151;  Kb.,  177,  C. 

(2)  “H.,  Ankhmestu.”  B.  B.,  151;  Kb.,  177,  A;  Budge,  III. 
13. 

3.  “ L.  S.,  Ankhmestu.”  B.  B.,  151. 

(4)  “Horus  of  gold,  Ankhmestu.”  B.  B.,  151;  Kb.,  177,  C. 

(5)  “Lord.”  Budge,  III.  18  bis.  (This  is  the  same  word  in 
Egyptian  that  is  rendered  by  “master”  in  the  English  edition  of 
Brugsch’s  History,  I.  135,  136.) 

(6)  “ Majesty.”  Budge,  III,  19  bis.  (This  is  the  same  word  that 
is  rendered  in  Brugsch's  History  by  “holiness”  on  page  150  of 
Vol.  I.) 

(7)  “ King.”  Budge,  III.  18  four  times. 
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(8)  “Peraa(?).”  Budge,  III.  10. 

(9)  The  majesty  of  Horus,  Ankhmest,  king  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  Rakheperka,  living  for  ever,  lord  of  the  shrines,  etc.,  Ankh- 
mest, the  Horus  of  gold,  Ankhmest,  Usertesen  the  everliving,  to 
all  eternity.  Insc.  on  tomb  of  Amencmhat  at  Benihassan. 

(10)  “The  majesty  of  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
Rakheperka,  the  everliving,  to  all  eternity.”  Id. 

(11)  “The  Hor  of  the  Sun,  the  life  for  those  who  are  born,  the 
king  of  the  upper  and  lower  land,  Cheperkara,  the  lord  of  the  double 
crown,  the  life  for  those  who  are  born,  the  son  of  the  Sun  god  Ra. 
Usertasen,  the  friend  of  the  spirits  of  On,  everliving,  the  golden 
Hor,  the  life  for  those  who  are  born,  the  good  god,  Cheperkara.” 
Brugsch,  History,  I.  131. 

(12)  “The  majesty  of  Horus,  Ankhmestu,  Lord  of  the  shrines, 
etc.,  Ankhmestu  [the  Horus  of  gold,  Ankhmestu,  king  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt],  Rakheperka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Usertesen,  giver 
of  life,  stability  and  strength,  like  Ra,  for  ever.”  Inscr.  of 
Khnemu-Hetep. 

3.  (1)  “ K.  E.,  Ranubkhau,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenemhat,”  B.  B., 

154. 

(2)  “H.,  Hekenemmaat.”  B.  B.,  154;  Kb.,  180. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Hekenemmaat.”  B.  B.,  154. 

(4)  “Horus  of  gold,  Makheru.”  B.  B.,  154. 

(5)  “The  majesty  of  Horus,  Hekenemmaat,  L.  S.,  Hekenem- 
[maat,  Horus  of  gold,  Makheru,  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
Ranubkau]  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenemhat,  giver  of  life,  stability  and 
strength,  like  Ra,  for  ever.”  Insc.  of  Khnemhetep,  14-16. 

(6)  “ The  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Ranubkau,  giver  of 
life,  stability  and  strength,  like  Ra,  for  ever.”  Id.,  72,  73. 

(7)  “Ranubkau,  giver  of  life,  stability,  strength  and  gladness  of 
his  heart,  like  Ra,  for  ever.”  Id.,  76,  77. 

4.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Rakhakheper,  son  of  the  Sim,  Usertesen.” 
B.  B.,  155. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Rakhakheper.”  B.  B.,  155. 

(2)  “H.,  Semutaui.”  B.  B.,  155. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Sekhamaat.”  B.  B.,  155. 

(4)  “Horus  of  gold,  hetep  neteru.”  Budge,  III.  25,  27. 

(5)  “The  majesty  of  the  Horus,  Semutaui,  the  king  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  Rakhakheper.”  Budge,  III.  28. 

(6)  “ The  majesty  of  Horus,  Semutaui,  L.  S.,  Sekhamaat,  Horus 
of  gold  of  the  gods,  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Rakhakheper, 
son  of  the  Sun,  Usertesen,  giver  of  life,  stability  and  strength,  like 
Ra,  for  ever.”  Insc.  of  Khnemhetep,  129-131. 
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5.  (1)  a.  “ Iv.  E.,  Rakhakhau,  son  of  the  Sun,  Usertesen.”  B.  B., 

156. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Rakhakhau.”  B.  B.,  156. 

(2)  “H.,  Neter-kheperu.”  B.  B.,  156:  Kb.,  182. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Neter-mestu.”  B.  B.,  156. 

(4)  “Horus  of  gold,  Kheper.”  B.  B.,  156. 

(5)  “Rakhakhau,  living  for  ever.”  Budge,  III.  35. 

(6)  “Rakhakhau.”  Budge,  III.  36  (on  gold  plaque  from 
Dahshur). 

(7)  “Usertesen,  living  for  ever  and  ever.”  Budge,  III.  36. 

(8)  “Majesty.”  Budge,  III.  37,  38  four  times  (on  the  Nubian 
boundary  stone). 

(9)  “The  living  Horus,  Neterkheperu,  Lord  of  the  shrines,  etc., 
Netermestu,  K.  E.,  Rakhakhau.  giver  of  life,  living  Horus  of  gold, 
Kheper,  son  of  the  Sim,  of  his  body,  his  beloved,  lord  of  the  two 
lands,  Usertesen,  giving  life,  stability  and  strength  for  ever.”  See 
the  Nubian  boundary  stone,  in  the  superscription,  Budge,  III.  39. 

(10)  “The  good  god,  the  lord  making  (all)  things,  Rakhakhau.” 
Budge,  III.  41.  From  temple  at  Semneh. 

6.  (1)  “ K.  E.,  Raen-Maat,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenemhat.”  B.  B., 

157. 

(2)  “ H.,  Aabaiu.”  B.  B.,  157. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Thet-Uat.”  B.  B.,  157. 

(4)  “Horus  of  gold,  Ankhbener  (sweet  life).”  B.  B.,  157. 

(5)  “Raenmaat,  beautiful  god,  lord  of  all  foreign  lands.”  Budge, 
III.  45  (on  enameled  gold  plaque  from  Dahshur). 

(6)  “The  majesty  of  the  Iv.  E.,  Raenmaat,  living  for  ever  and 
ever.”  Budge,  III.  46  (from  rock  insc.  showing  height  of  Nile). 

(7)  “Amenemhat,  beloved  of  Sekhet.”  Petrie,  I.  193. 

7.  (1)  a.  “Iv.  E.,  Ramakheru,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenemhat.” 
B.  B.,  158. 

b.  “Iv.  E.,  Ramakheru.”  B.  B.,  158. 

(2)  “H.,  Kheperu.”  B.  B.,  158. 

(3)  “ K.  E.,  the  lord,  creator  of  things,  Ramakheru,  the  good  god, 
lord  of  the  two  lands,  Amenemhat,  son  of  the  Sun,  of  his  body, 
Ameni.”  Budge,  72  (plaque  of  Amenemhat  IV  in  the  Brit. 
Museum,  No.  22,879). 

8.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Rasebekneferu.”  B.  B.,  159. 
b.  “K.  E.,  Rasebekneferut.”  B.  B.,  159. 

(2)  a.  “H.,  Ramert.”  Budge,  III.  73  (from  cylinder  in  Brit. 
Mus.,  No.  16,581). 

b.  “ ...  . life,  stability(?),  years(?).”  B.  B.,  159;  Kb.,  185. 
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(3)  “Lady  of  the  shrines,”  etc.  Budge,  73;  id. 

(4)  “ Horus  of  gold.”  Budge,  id. 

(5)  “Sebekmeri  (beloved  of  Sebek),  K.  E.,  Sebekneferu(t),  giver 
of  life,  daughter  of  preeminence,  lady  of  the  two  lands,  the  stab- 
lished  one  rising  [like]  the  Horus  of  gold,  the  Horus,  Ramert,  lady 
of  the  shrines,”  etc.  Budge,  III.  73  (from  cylinder  in  Brit. 
Museum,  No.  16,581). 

9.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Raauab,  son  of  the  Sun,  Her.”  Budge,  III.  74. 

(2)  “H.,  Heru(?) .”  Budge,  III.  75. 

(3)  “Auabra(?) .”  Budge,  III.  77. 

(4)  “Auabra,  the  stable  one,  giver  of  life,  the  stable  one,  giver 
of  happiness.”  Budge,  III.  77  (from  scarab  in  Lady  Meux 
collection). 

The  Thirteenth  Dynasty. 

1.  “K.  E.,  Rakhutaui.”  B.  B.,  160. 

2.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Rasekhemka.”  B.  B.,  161. 

(2)  “H.,  Seankhtaui.”  Budge,  III.  87  (from  stele  in  Brit. 
Mus.,  No.  1343). 

(3)  “ Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rasekhemka,  giver  of  life,  stability 
and  strength,  lord,  etc.”  Stele  in  Brit.  Museum,  Budge,  III.  87. 

3.  “K.  E.,  . . . . emhat.”  B.  B.,  162. 

4.  “K.  E.,  Rasehetepab.”  B.  B.,  163. 

5.  “K.  E.,  Aufna,”  B.  B.,  164. 

6.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Raseankhab,  son  of  the  Sim,  Ameni-Antef- 
Amenemhat.”  B.  B.,  165. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Raseankhab.”  B.  B.,  165. 

(2)  “ H.,  Sehertaui.”  B.  B.,  165. 

(3)  “ L.  S.,  Sekhemkhau.”  B.  B.,  165. 

(4)  a.  “Horus  of  gold,  Heq-Maat  (prince  of  Maat)  for  ever.” 

B.  B.,  165. 

b.  “Horus  of  gold,  giver  of  Maat.”  B.  B.,  165. 

c.  “Horus  of  gold,  giver  of  Maat  for  ever.”  B.  B.,  165. 

(5)  “ He  who  maketh  his  glorious  appearance  to  be  preeminent.” 
Budge,  III.  90. 

7.  “K.  E.,  Rasemenka.”  B.  B.,  166. 

8.  “K.  E.,  Rasehetepab.”  B.  B.,  167. 

9.  “K.  E.,  . . . . ka.”  B.  B.,  168. 

10.  “K.  E.,  Ranetchemab.”  Budge,  III.  91. 

11.  “K.  E.,  Rasebek  ....  p.”  B.  B.,  169. 

12.  “K.  E.,  Ran  . . . .”  B.  B.,  170. 

13.  “K.  E.,  Raauab.”  Budge,  III.  91. 
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14.  “K.  E.,  Rasetche  . . . B.  B.,  173. 

15.  a.  “ K.  E.,  Rasekhemkhutaui.”  B.  B.,  174. 

b.  “ K.  E.,  Sebekhetep.”  B.  B.,  174;  Kb.,  189. 

c.  “K.  E.,  Rasekhemkhutaui  sebekhetep.”  B.  B.,  174. 

d.  “K.  E.,  Rasekhemkhutaui,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekhetep.” 
Budge,  III.  92. 

16.  “K.  E.,  Rauser  . . . .”  B.  B.,  175. 

17.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Rasemenkhka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Mermashau.” 
B.  B.,  176. 

(2)  “H.,  Mer(?)mashau.”  B.  B.,  176. 

18.  “K.  E.,  . . . . ka.”  B.  B.,  177. 

19.  “K.  E.,  ....  usur  Set(?).”  B.  B.,  178. 

20.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Rasekhemseuatchtaui,  son  of  the  sun,  Sebekhe- 
tep.” B.  B.,  179. 

(2)  “H.,  Khutaui.”  B.  B.,  179. 

21.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Rakhaseshesh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Neferhetep.” 
B.  B.,  190. 

b.  “ K.  E.,  Rakhaseshesh.”  B.  B.,  190. 

(2)  a.  “H.,  Heteptaui.”  B.  B.,  190. 
b.  “Kertaui.”  B.  B.,  190. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Renpet-ap-maat  (opener  of  the  year  (era)  of  truth).” 
B.  B.,  190. 

(4)  “ Horus  of  gold,  stablisher  of  love.”  B.  B.,  190. 

(5)  “The  good  god,  Rakhaseshesh,  neferhetep.”  B.  B.,  190. 

22.  “K.  E.,  Raheth[ert]sa.”  B.  B.,  199;  Budge,  III.  98. 

23.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Rakhanefer,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekhetep.” 
B.  B.,  200. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Rakhanefer,  Sebekhetep.”  B.  B.,  200. 

(2)  “L.  S.,  Uatch-khau  (abundant  in  risings).”  B.  B.,  200; 
Budge,  III.  99. 

(3)  “ Loving  (or,  loved  of)  Osiris  Unnefer,  giver  of  life  for  ever.” 

24.  “K.  E.,  Rakhaka.”  Budge,  III.  100. 

25.  “K.  E.,  Rakhaankh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekhetep.”  Budge, 
III.  100. 

26.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Rakhahetep,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekhetep.” 
B.  B.,  201. 

b.  “Rakhahetep.”  B.  B.,  201. 

c.  “Sebekhetep.”  B.  B.,  201. 

(2)  “The  good  god,  Rakhahetep.”  B.  B.,  201. 

(3)  “Rakhahetep.”  B.  B.,  201. 

27.  “K.  E.,  Rauahab,  Aaab.”  B.  B.,  202. 

28  “K.  E.,  Ra  . . . . ka.”  B.  B.,  217. 
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29.  “K.  E.,  Ra  . . . . Maat.”  B.  B.,  218. 

30.  “K.  E.,  Ra ” B.  B.,  219. 

31.  “K.  E., ” B.  B.,  page  26. 

32.  (1)  “K.  E.,  . . . . Nehsi.”  B.  B.,  220. 

(2)  “ Beloved  of  Set,  lord  of  Reahet.”  Budge,  III.  104. 

33.  “K.  E.,  Rakhakheru.”  B.  B.,  221. 

34.  “ K.  E.,  Ranebefamun.”  B.  B.,  222. 

35.  “The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Abaa.”  Budge,  III. 
104. 

36.  “ K.  E.,  Raneferab.”  B.  B.,  241. 

37.  “K.  E.,  Raa  . . . .”  B.  B.,  242. 

38.  (1)  a.  “ K.  E.,  Rakhaankh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekhetep.” 

B.  B.,  243. 

b.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekhetep.”  B.  B.,  243. 

(2)  “H.,  Khertaui.”  B.  B.,  243. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Tetkhau.”  B.  B.,  243. 

(4)  “Horus  of  gold,  Khauneteru.”  B.  B.,  243. 

39.  “K.  E.,  Raneferka  . . . B.  B.,  246. 

40.  “K.  E.,  Rasemen  . . . .”  B.  B.,  247. 

41.  “ K.  E.,  Ramersekhem.”  B.  B.,  248. 

42.  “K.  E.”  Name  wanting.  B.  B.,  page  29. 

43.  “K.  E.”  Name  wanting.  B.  B.,  page  29. 

44.  “K.  E.,  Rasenefer  . . . .”  B.  B.,  249. 

45.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Ramenkhau,  son  of  the  Sun,  Anab”  (or 

“Anhet”)-  B.  B.,  250. 

(2)  “H.,  Seuatchtaui.”  Budge,  III.  125. 

46.  “K.  E.”  Name  wanting.  B.  B.,  page  29. 

47.  “K.  E.”  Name  wanting.  B.  B.,  page  29. 

48.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Rasekhemuatchkhau,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekem- 

saf.”  B.  B.  251. 

(2)  “King  Sebekemsaf.”  B.  B.,  251. 

(3)  “Beautiful  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  the  lord,  maker  of 
created  things.”  Budge,  III.  125  (from  the  red  granite  statue 
found  at  Abydos) . 

49.  “K.  E.,  Rasekhemshetitaui,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebekemsauf.” 
B.  B.,  253. 

50.  “K.  E.,  Raseusertaui.”  B.  B.,  254. 

51.  “K.  E.,  Ranebati  . . . .”  B.  B.,  255. 

52.  “K.  E.,  Ranebaten  . . . B.  B.,  256. 

53.  “K.  E.,  Rasemen  . . . .”  B.  B.,  257. 

54.  “K.  E.,  Rauserat  . . . .”  B.  B.,  258. 

55.  “K.  E.,  Rasekhem  ....  Uast.”  B.  B.,  259 
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56.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Rasekhemuahkhau,  son  of  the  Sun,  Rahetep.” 
B.  B.,  260. 

(2)  “King  Rahetep.”  B.  B.,  260;  Kb.,  2175. 

(3)  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Rahetep.”  B.  B.,  260;  Kb.,  217c. 

The  Fourteenth  Dynasty. 

1.  “K.  E.,  Ramernefer,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ai.”  B.  B.,  203. 

2.  a.  “K.  E.,  Ramenhetep,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ana.”  B.  B.,  204. 
b.  “Ramenhetep.”  B.  B.,  204. 

3.  “K.  E.,  Raseankhnesehehtu.”  B.  B.,  205.  Budge  reads 
“ Raseankhneferutu,”  III.  101. 

4.  “K.  E.,  Ramersekhemauren.”  B.  B.,  207. 

5.  “K.  E.,  Rase  ....  ka  ...  .”  B.  B.,  208. 

6.  “K.  E.,  Raseuatchen.”  B.  B.,  209. 

7.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  All  have  “K.  E.,”  but  the  names  wanting. 

13.  “K.  E.,  Rakhaka.”  B.  B.,  210. 

14.  “K.  E.,  Ra  . . . .”  B.  B.,  211. 

15.  “K.  E.,  Ramerkheper.”  B.  B.,  212. 

16.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Ramerikau.”  B.  B.,  213. 

(2)  “The  good  god,  Ramerkau.”  B.  B.,  213. 

(3)  “The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramerkau,  son  of  the 
Sun,  Sebekhetep,  beloved  of  Amen[Ra],  giver  of  life.”  Budge,  III. 
102. 

17.  18,  19.  All  have  “K.  E.,”  but  the  names’ wanting. 

20.  “K.  E.,  ....  Mesu.”  B.  B.,  214. 

21.  “K.  E.,  Ra[neb]maat,  son  of  the  Sun,  Aba.”  Budge,  III. 
103. 

22.  “K.  E.,  Ra  . . . . uben.”  B.  B.,  216. 

23.  “K.  E.,  Rasehebra.”  B.  B.,  223. 

24.  “K.  E.,  Ramertchefa.”  B.  B.,  224. 

25.  “K.  E.,  Rastaka.”  B.  B.,  225. 

26.  “K.  E.,  Rarenebtchefa.”  B.  B.,  226. 

27.  “K.  E.,  Raubenra.”  B.  B.,  227. 

28.  “K.  E.,  Rasenefer  . . . .”  B.  B.,  228. 

29.  “K.  E.,  Ra  . . . . tchefa.”  B.  B.,  229. 

30.  “K.  E.,  . . . . ubenra.”  B.  B.,  230. 

31.  “K.  E.,  Ra  ....  uab.”  B.  B.,  231.  Budge  reads 
“Raautab,”  III.  123. 

32.  “K.  E.,  Raherab.”  B.  B.,  232. 

33.  “K.  E.,  Ranebsenu.”  B.  B.,  233. 

34.  “K.  E.”  Name  wanting.  B.  B.,  page  27. 

35.  “K.  E.,  Raseuahen.”  B.  B.,  235. 
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36.  “ K.  E.,  Rasekheperen.”  B.  B.,  236. 

37.  “K.  E.,  Raseankh.”  B.  B.,  237. 

38.  “ K.  E.,  . . . . nefersti.”  B.  B.,  238;  but  Budge  reads 
“ . nefertem,”  III.  123. 

39.  “K.  E.,  Rasekhem  . . . .”  B.  B.,  239. 

40.  “K.  E.,  Raka  . . . B.  B.,  240. 

41.  42,  43.  All  have  “K.  E.,”  without  names. 

44.  “K.  E.,  Rauser  . . . .”  B.  B.,  261. 

45.  “K.  E.,  Rauser  . . . B.  B.,  262. 

The  Fifteenth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  “The  beautiful  (good)  god,  the  living  one,  Raaauser.  son 
of  the  Sun,  Apepa.”  Budge,  III.  151. 

(2)  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Apepa,  giver  of  life.”  Budge,  III.  151. 

(3)  “Raaauser,  son  of  the  sun,  Apepa,  the  giver  of  life  for  ever.” 

Budge,  III.  152. 

2.  (1)  [The  good  god]  Raaakenen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Apepa.'"' 
Budge,  III.  154. 

(2)  “H.,  Seheteptaui.”  Budge,  III.  155. 

(3)  “Giver  of  life.”  Budge,  III.  154. 

(4)  “Beloved  of  Set.”  Budge,  III.  154. 

(5)  “Ra  Apepa(?).”  Budge,  III.  170. 

(6)  “King  Ra  Apepa.”  Budge,  III.  170,  171. 

3.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Setepehpeh.”  B.  B.,  278. 

(2)  “K.  E.,  Setaapehpeh,  son  of  the  Sun,  his  beloved,  Nubti, 
beloved  of  Herukhuti,  whose  existence  is  for  ever  and  ever.” 
Budge,  III.  157  (from  the  stele  of  Four  Hundred  Years). 

4.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Raseuseren,  son  of  the  Sun,  Khian.”  Budge, 
III.  161. 

(2)  “H.,  Auqatebui.”  Budge,  III.  162. 

(3)  “Heq  semtu,  'Chief  of  the  deserts.’”  Budge,  III.  163. 

5.  “The  good  god,  Uatchet.”  Budge,  III.  163. 

6.  “Ipek-Heru.”  Budge,  III.  163. 

7.  “Seubmaiu(?).”  Budge,  III.  164* 

The  Seventeenth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Raseqenen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Tauaa.”  B.  B.,  284. 
(2)  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Tauaa,  living  for  ever.”  Budge,  III.  173. 

* Brugsch  and  Bouriant  add:  (1)  . . . . Banon  279.  (2)  K.E.,  Abehnas 
. . . . 280.  (3)  K.E.,  Apepi  281.  (4)  K.E.,  A ....  282;  and  (as  belonging 

to  the  sixteenth  dynasty).  (5)  a.  The  good  god,  Raaaabtaui,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Apep&.  b.  The  good  god,  Raaakenen.  c.  H.,  Seheteptaui  283. 
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(3)  “Beautiful  (good)  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  maker  of  cre- 
ated things,  Raseqenen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Tauaa,  giver  of  life  for  ever, 
beloved  of  Amen-Ra,  beloved  of  Sesheta.”  Budge,  III.  173  (from 
palette  of  a scribe). 

2.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Raseqenen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Tauaaaa.”  B.  B., 

285. 

(2)  “ King  Tauaaaa.”  Budge,  III.  174. 

3.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Raseqenen,  son  of  the  Sim,  Tauaaken.”  B.  B., 

286. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Raseqenen,  son  of  the  Sim,  Tauaaten.”  B.  B.,  286. 
(2)  “King  Seqenenka.”  Budge,  III.  186. 

4.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Rauatchkheper,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ivames.” 
B.  B.,  287. 

b.  “Karnes.”  B.  B.,  287;  Kb.,  221. 

(2)  “ Uatchkheper.”  B.  B.,  287. 

(3)  “Karnes.”  B.  B.,  287. 

i(4)  “Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rauatch  . . . .”  B.  B.,  287;  Kb., 
221. 

(5)  “Beautiful  (good)  god,  the  lord,  maker  of  created  things, 
Rauatchkheper,  I am  a valiant  prince,  beloved  of  Ra,  the  son  of  the 
Moon,  born  of  Thoth,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ivames,  the  everliving.” 
Budge,  III.  178. 

5.  “K.  E.,  Rasekhentneb,  son  of  the  Sun,  Rasenekhten.” 
Budge,  III.  180. 

6.  “K.  E.”  (according  to  Budge  “King”  simply),  Aahmessa- 
paar.”  B.  B.,  289;  Budge,  181. 

The  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Ranebpehtpeht.”  B.  B.,  290. 

b.  “Ranebpeht.”  B.  B.,  290. 

c.  “ Ranebpehpeh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Aahmes.”  Budge,  III.  184. 

(2)  “ H.,  Uatchkheperu.”  B.  B.,  290. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Tutmesut.”  B.  B.,  290. 

(4)  “Horus  of  gold,  Thestaui.”  B.  B.,  290. 

(5)  “ Son  of  the  Sun,  Aahmes.”  B.  B.,  290. 

(6)  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Aahmes,  living  for  ever  and  ever.”  B.  B., 
290. 

(7)  “Aahmes.”  B.  B.,  290. 

(8)  “Ranebpeh.”  B.  B.,  290. 

(9)  a.  “Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ranebpehpeh.”  B.  B.,  290. 
b.  “Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Aahmes.”  Budge,  III.  186. 
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c.  ‘Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ranebpehtet,  maakheru.”  (See 
“Life  of  Aahmes”  in  Budge.) 

(10)  a.  “The  good  god,  Ranebpeh.”  B.  B.,  290. 

b.  “The  good  god,  Ranebpehtet.”  B.  B.,  290. 

c.  “The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ranebpehtet.”  B.  B., 
290. 

(11)  “Prince  (athi).”  Budge,  IIL  186  (from  “Life  of  Aahmes”). 

(12)  “Majesty  (hen).”  Budge,  III.  186.  (In  “Life  of  Aahmes,” 
«ight  times  used  of  Alnnes.) 

(13)  “King.”  (“an,”  “tu”  or  “an  tu”  are  used  for  “king”  in 
“Life  of  Aahmes”  eleven  times.  See  Budge.)  Budge,  III.  186 
foil. 

2.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Ratcheserka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenhetep.” 
B.  B.,  301. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Ratcheserka,  maakheru.”  Budge,  “Life  of  Aahmes”; 
see  also  III.  195,  196. 

c.  “K.  E.,  Ratcheserka.”  B.  B.,  301;  Kb.,  326 a. 

d.  “K.  E.,  Ratcheserka,  ari-peta-aaf.”  B.  B.,  301;  Kb.,  326 b. 

e.  “K.  E.,  Ratcheserka- Amenhetep.”  B.  B.,  301;  Kb.,  326e. 

(2)  “Ratcheserka.”  B.  B.,  301;  Kb.,  32 6d. 

(3)  “Ratcheserkau.”  B.  B.,  301.  Scarab  Boulaq. 

(4)  “King  Ratcheserka,  Son  of  Amen,  Amenhetepfenqemt.” 
B.  B.,  301. 

(5)  “Amenhetep.”  Budge,  III.  199. 

(6)  “ Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ratcheserka,  chosen  of  Ra.”  B.  B., 
301;  Kb.,  326 c. 

(7)  “Majesty.”  Budge,  III.  195,  1962. 

(8)  “King(?)  (antu  = one).”  Budge,  III.  196. 

(9)  “Pharaoh(?)  (Aa-perti,  ‘the  great  double  house’).”  Budge, 

TIL  199. 

(10)  “Osiris,  king,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Teheserkara,  son  of 
Amen,  lord  of  crowns”  (or,  “risings”),  “Amenhetepfenqemt,  be- 
loved of  Ptah-Seker-Asar.”  Budge,  III.  199,  (from  the  Abbott 
Papyrus). 

3.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Raaakheperka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimes.” 

B.  B.,  314. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Raaakheperkasetepenra.”  B.  B.,  314. 

c.  “K.  E.,  Raaakheperarienra.”  B.  B.,  314. 

d.  “K.  E.,  Raaakhepertaa-Amen.”  B.  B.,  314. 

e.  “K.  E.,  Raaakheperka.”  B.  B.,  314. 

/.  “K.  E.,  Raaakheperkamaakheru.”  Budge,  III.  203.  (From 
“Life  of  Aahmes.”) 
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g.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimeskhama-Ra.”  B.  B.,  314. 

h.  “Son  of  the  Sun.  Tehuthnesarien-Amen.”  B.  B.,  314. 

i.  “ Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimeskhaneferu.”  B.  B.,  314. 

j.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimessetepen-Amen.”  B.  B.,  314. 

k.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimesmer-Amen.”  B.  B.,  314. 

(2)  a.  “ H.,  Kanekhtmerimaat.”  B.  B.,  314. 

b.  “ Ramerikhaemhetch.”  B.  B.,  314. 

c.  “ Kanekhtmaaten-Ra.”  B.  B.,  314. 

d.  “ Kanekhthankhemmaat.”  B.  B.,  314. 

e.  “ Kanekhtpehtinekhtma.” 

/.  “Kanekhtur.” 

(3)  a.  “ L.  S.,  Temushepstuakhau.”  B.  B.,  314. 

b.  “L.  S.,  Thettauineb.”  B.  B.,  314. 

c.  “L.  S.,  Khamenesert.”  B.  B.,  314. 

d.  “L.  S.,  Khamenesertaapehpeh.”  B.  B.,  314. 

(4)  a.  “Horus  of  gold,  Neferrenputseankhabu.”  B.  B.,  314. 

b.  “ Horus  of  gold,  Hupetu.”  B.  B.,  314. 

c.  “Horus  of  gold,  Aapehpehusrkhepesuatchrenput.”  B.  B.r 
314. 

d.  “Horus  of  gold,  Aahetmaat.”  B.  B.,  314. 

(5)  “Lord  of  the  North  (Uraeus),  Pehpeh.”  B.  B.,  314. 

(6)  “Majesty.”  Budge,  III.  203.  (From  “Life  of  Aahmes.) 

(7)  “King(?).”  (“an  tu.”)  Budge,  III.  203.  (From  “Life  of 
Aahmes”),  206.  Brugsch,  History,  I.  285,  286. 

(8)  “Horus,  the  mighty  bull,  beloved  of  Maat,  lord  of  Nekhebet 
and  Uatchet,  he  who  is  diademed  with  the  fiery  uraeus,  great 
one  of  double  strength,  the  Horus  of  gold,  beautiful  of  years,  making 
hearts  to  live,  king  of  the  South  and  North  (i.e.,  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt),  Aakheperka-Ra,  son  of  the  Sun  (Tehutimes),  living  for 
ever  and  for  ever.”  Budge,  III.  203  (from  limestone  tablet  in 
the  Cairo  Museum). 

(9)  “Pharaoh.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  285  (from  insc.  at 
Tombos). 

(10)  “Great  king.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  285  (from  insc.  at 
Tombos). 

4.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Raaakheperen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimes- 
neferkhau.”  B.  B..  319. 

b.  “ K.  E.,  Raaakheperenneb.”  B.  B.,  319. 

c.  “ King  Aakheperen-Ra,  makheru.”  Petrie,  II.  73. 

d.  “ King  Aakheperen-Ra.”  Petrie,  II.  73. 

e.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimes-sa-Amen.”  B.  B.,  319. 

/.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimessetepen-Amen.”  B.  B.,  319. 
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g.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimestaa-Amen.”  B.  B.,  319. 

h.  ‘‘Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimesmer-Amen .”  B.  B.,  319. 

i.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimesarien-Amen.”  B.  B.,  319. 

1-  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimes-Amen.”  B.  B.,  319. 

k.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimeshequast.”  B.  B.,  319. 

l.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimeskhesef(?)en-Ra.”  B.  B.,  319. 

(2)  “H.,  Kanekhtuserpehpeh.”  B.  B.,  319. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Neter  seti.”  B.  B.,  319. 

(4)  “Horus  of  gold,  Kherpkheperu.”  B.  B.,  319. 

(5)  “ King  of  Lower  Egypt,  lord  of  the  two  lands, Raaakheperen.” 
B.  B.,  319. 

(6)  “The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Raaakheperen.” 
Budge,  III.  209.  (From  insc.  published  by  Piehl,  Aeg.  Zeit.,  1887, 
p.  125.)  See,  also,  Petrie,  II.  71. 

(7)  “Master  (lord)  of  the  two  lands.”  Budge,  III.  211  (from 
the  Anen  stele).  Petrie,  II.  73  (from  the  Aswan  rocks). 

(8)  “The  king,”  Budge,  III.  211,  id. 

(9)  “Majesty.”  Budge,  III.  211,  id.,  214;  Petrie,  II.  73  nine 
times  (from  insc.  on  rocks  at  Aswan.) 

(10)  “Beautiful  (or  good)  god.”  Budge,  III,  214;  Petrie,  II. 
73  six  times  (from  insc.  on  the  rocks  at  Aswan). 

(11)  “Horus  of  gold,  lord  of  the  shrines,  etc.,  with  divine 
sovereignty.”  Budge,  III.  212. 

(12)  “The  son  of  Amen,  the  emanation  of  Amen,  the  chosen 
one  of  Amen,  the  beloved  of  Amen,  the  avenger  of  Ra,  beautiful 
of  risings,  prince  of  Thebes,  and  the  power  which  maketh  things  to 
be.”  Budge,  III.  212. 

(13)  “Beloved  son  of  Sati.”  Petrie,  II.  76.  (From  Pierret, 
Recueil  Inscrip.  Louvre.) 

5.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Ramaatka,  son  (daughter)  of  the  Sun, 
Amenkhnemet-Hatshepsu.”  B.  B.,  322. 

b.  “K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramaatka.”  B.  B.,  322. 

c.  “Daughter  of  the  Sun,  Amenkhnem-Hatshepsu.”  B.  B.,  322. 

d.  “Daughter  of  the  Sun,  Amenkhnemet-Hatsheps.”  B.  B., 
322. 

(2)  a.  “II.,  Usert-ka.”  B.  B.,  322. 

b.  “H.,  Usertkau.”  B.  B.,  322. 

c.  “Horus-Ra,  Usertkau.”  B.  B.,  322. 

(3)  a.  “L.  S.,  Uatchetneferu.”  B.  B.,  322. 

b.  “L.  S.,  Thetettaiunebu.”  B.  B.  322. 

(4)  a.  “Horus  of  gold,  Neteret  khau.”  B.  B.,  322. 

b.  “ Horus  of  gold,  Seankhabu.”  B.  B.,  322. 
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(5)  a.  “The  good  (beautiful)  god,  Ramaatka.”  B.  B.,  322. 

b.  “The  good  god,  Ramaatka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenkhnemet.” 
B.  B.,  322. 

c.  “ The  good  god,  Ramaatka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Hatsheps.”  B.  B., 
322. 

d.  “The  good  goddess,  mistress  of  the  two  lands,  Ramaatka.” 
B.  B.,  322. 

(6)  “Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Raaakheperka,  the  good  god,  son 
of  the  Sun,  Amenmerknemet-Hatsheps.”  B.  B.,  322. 

(7)  “Heaven  (pet),  Raaakheperka,  Ramaatka.”  B.  B.,  322. 

(8)  “Ramaatka.”  B.  B.,  322. 

(9)  “Amenknemet-Hatsheps.”  B.  B.,  322. 

(10)  “ Ankh-neter-nefer-Ramaat-Amen-nebnest-taui-sbait.”  B. 
B.,  322. 

(11)  “The  divine  wife,  Hatshepset.”  B.  B.,  321. 

(12)  “Neter-tuat”  (or  “ high-priestess  of  Amen”),  “ Ramaatka.” 
Budge,  IV.  3. 

(13)  “ Beautiful  goddess.”  Budge,  IV.  11. 

(14)  “Lord.”  Budge,  IV.  15  (from  insc.  on  statue  of  Sen- 
Mut.). 

(15)  “Lady  of  the  two  lands.”  Budge,  IV.  15  (from  statue 
of  Sen-Mut.). 

(16)  “The  lady  of  the  two  lands,  K.  E.,  Maatkara,  living  for 
ever.”  Budge,  IV.  15  (from  statue  of  Sen-Mut.). 

(17)  “Majesty.”  Budge,  IV.  18  (from  insc.  on  obelisk  at 
Ivarnak);  IV.  20  (from  insc.  from  temple  at  Beni  Hassan);  IV.  28 
(from  the  insc.  on  the  temple  at  Der  al-Bahari). 

(18)  “Sovereign  of  all  women.”  Budge,  IV.  24  (from  temple 
at  Der  al-Bahari). 

(19)  “Great  and  pleasing  princess,  ruler  of  the  two  lands,  the 
great,  divine  queen,  his  beloved,  Hatshepsu,  giving  life  for  ever.” 
B.  B.,  321. 

(20)  “Great  queen,  companion(?),  queen,  divine  and  great 
royal  wife,  Hatshepset,  giver  of  life.”  B.  B.,  321. 

(21)  “Divine  wife,  Hatshepset.”  B.  B.,  321. 

(22)  “ Bestower  of  years,  the  Horus  of  gold,  the  goddess  of  risings, 
the  conqueror  of  all  lands,  beautiful  goddess,  lady  of  the  two  lands, 
the  vivifier  of  hearts,  the  mighty  one  of  kau,”  etc.  Budge,  IV.  2. 

6.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Ramenkheper,  son  of  the  Sim,  Tahutimes.” 
B.  B.,  325. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Ramenkheper.”  B.  B.,  325. 

c.  “K.  E.,  Ramenkheperarienra.”  B.  B.,  325. 
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d.  “K.  E.,  Ramenkheperarira.”  B.  B.,  325. 

e.  “K.  E.,  Ramenkhepersetepenra.”  B.  B.,  325. 

/.  “K.  E.,  Ramenkhepermerienra.”  B.  B.,  325. 

g.  “ K.  E.,  Ramenkheperseaaenra.”  B.  B.,  325. 

h.  “ K.  E.,  Ramenkheperheqmaat  taara.”  B.  B.,  325. 

i.  “K.  E.,  Ramenkheperheqmaat.”  B.  B.,  325. 

]■  “ K.  E.,  Ramenkhepernekhtk’nepes.”  B.  B.,*325. 

k.  “ K.  E.,  Ramenkheperneba.”  B.  B.,  325. 

l.  “K.  E.,  Ramenkheperka.”  B.  B.,  325. 

m.  “ K.  E.,  Ramenkheperhequast.”  B.  B.,  325. 

n.  “S.  S.,  Tehutimesneferkheperu.”  B.  B.,  325. 

o.  “S.  S.,  Tehutimes.”  B.  B.,  325. 

p.  “ S.  S.,  Tehutimesneferkhau.”  B.  B.,  325 

q.  “S.  S.,  Tehutimesheqmaat.”  B.  B.,  325. 

r.  “S.  S.,  Tehutimeshequast.”  B.  B.,  325. 

s.  “S.  S.,  Tehutimesheqan.”  B.  B.,  325. 

t.  “S.  S.,  Tehutimesheqannu.”  B.  B.,  325. 

u.  “S.  S.,  Tehutimesheqneter.”  B.  B.,  325. 

v.  “S.  S.,  Tehutimesneferkha.”  B.  B.,  325. 

(2)  a.  “H.,  Kanekhtkhaemuast.”  B.  B.,  325. 

b.  “H.,  Kanekhtkhaemmaatnebarikhet-Ramenkheper.”  B.  B., 
325. 

c.  “H.,  Kanekhtkhaemmaat.”  B.  B.,  325. 

d.  “H.,  Kanekhthaemmaat.”  B.  B.,  325. 

e.  “ H.,  Kanekhtmeri-Amen-Ra.”  B.  B.,  325. 

/.  “H.,  Kanekhtmeri-Ra.”  B.  B.,  325. 

g.  “H.,  Hetchetqameri-Amen-Ra.”  B.  B.,  325. 

h.  “H.,  Hetchetqameri-Ra.”  B.  B.,  325. 

(3)  o.  “L.  S.,  King  established,  like  the  sun  in  heaven.”  B.  B., 
325. 

b.  “L.  S.,  established  king,  coming  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens.” 
B.  B.,  325. 

c.  “L.  S.,  established  king  coming.”  B.  B.,  325. 

d.  “ L.  S.,  sekhamaatmeritaui,  i.e.,  causing  truth  to  arise,  beloved 
of  the  two  lands.”  B.  B.,  325. 

e.  “L.  S.,  established  king.”  B.  B.,  325. 

/.  “ L.  S.,  the  great  terror  of  all  lands.”  B.  B.,  325. 

(4)  a.  “Horus  of  gold,  Tcheserkhau-kherp-nekht-pehpeh,  i.e.. 
Holy  of  risings  (crowns?),  strength,  might,  valor.”  B.  B.,  325. 

b.  “H.  G.,  Tcheserkhaukherp-pehpeh.”  B.  B.,  325. 

c.  “H.  G.,  Tcheserkhau.”  B.  B.,  325. 

d.  “H.  G.,  Aakhepeshhupetpaut,  i.e.,  mighty  in  valor,  smiting 
the  foreign  mercenaries.”  B.  B.,  325. 
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e.  “H.  G.,  Herat) (?)nekht  huhequsemti,  i.e.,  peaceful,  mighty, 
smiting  the  chiefs  of  the  foreign  lands.”  B.  B.,  325. 

f.  “H.  G.,  Kherppehpehtcheserkhau,  i.e.,  strong,  valorous,  holy 
in  risings.”  B.  B.,  325. 

(5)  “ Ramenkhepertaa-Amen.”  B.  B.,  325. 

(6)  “ Ramenkheperka,  the  good  god.”  B.  B.,  325. 

(7)  “ Ramenkheper.”  B.  B.,  325. 

(8)  “Son  of  the  Sun,  of  his  body,  born  of  him,  Tehutimestem- 
sheps,  lord  of  An(?).”  B.  B.,  325;  Kb.,  349, 11. 

(9)  “ The  king  of  the  two  lands.”  Budge,  III.  211. 

(10)  “Menkhepera,  the  ever  living.”  Budge,  IV.  50. 

(11)  “Majesty.”  Budge,  IV.  51,  522,  534,  544,  55,  562. 

(12)  “The  king.”  Budge,  IV.  65. 

(13)  “Tehutimes,  the  ever  living.”  Budge,  IV.  56. 

(14)  “ Tehutimes?,  the  mighty  lion,  the  son  of  Sekhet,  unto  whom 
his  father  Amen  has  given  strength.”  Budge,  IV.  68. 

-(15)  “The  holiness  (majesty)  of  Pharaoh.”  Brugsch,  History, 
I.  322. 

(16)  “ Pharaoh.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  324,  3263,  331,  337. 

(17)  “ Lord.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  323,  3542. 

7.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Raaakheperu,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenhetepneter- 
heqan.”  B.  B.,  330. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Aakheperura,  son  of  the  sun,  Amenhotep,  giver  of 
life.”  Petrie,  II.  125. 

c.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Amenhetep-neterhequast.”  B.  B.,  330. 

d.  “ Son  of  the  Sun,  Amenhetepheqan.”  B.  B.,  330. 

e.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Amenhetep.”  B.  B.,  330. 

(2)  “ H.,  Kanekhturpehpeh.”  B.  B.,  330. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Userfausekhaemuast,  i.e.,  lord  of  the  shrines,  etc., 
whose  power  is  widespread,  making  risings  on  Thebes.”  B.  B., 
330;  Budge,  IV.  70. 

(4)  “H.  G.,  Thetetam-Kherpemnekhtfemtaiuneb,  i.e.,  Horus  of 
gold,  vanquisher,  ruling  over  all  lands  in  his  might.”  B.  B.,  330; 
Budge,  IV.  70. 

(5)  “ Raaakheperumesmennefer.”  Petrie,  II.  162  (from  scarab). 

(6)  “The  good  god,  Raaakheperu.”  B.  B.,  330. 

(7)  “Raaakheperu.”  Petrie,  II.  157  (jar  from  Tel  el  Hesy). 

(8)  “Majesty.”  Budge,  IV.  74,  752  (from  stele  in  Lepsius’ 
Denkmaler,  III.  pi.  65). 

(9)  “ Ramenkheperu,  the  good,  lord  of  the  lands.”  Petrie,  II. 
162  (from  scarab). 

(10)  “The  good  god,  lion  over  Egypt,  lord  of  might,  giving  life, 
like  the  sun.”  Petrie,  II.  162. 
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(11)  “ Lord  of  glories  in  the  house  of  Amen.”  Petrie,  II.  162. 

(12)  “Setter  up  of  obelisks  in  the  house  of  Amen.” 

(13)  “King.”  Petrie,  II.  157  (from  temple  of  Amadeh). 

8.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Ramenkheperu,  son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimes- 
khakhau.”  B.  B.,  342. 

b.  “K.  E.,  Ramenkheperumerenra.”  B.  B.,  342. 

c.  “K.  E.,  Ramenkheperuarienra.”  B.  B.,  342. 

d.  “K.  E.,  Ramenkheperusetepenra.”  B.  B.,  342. 

e.  “S.  S.,  Tehutimeskhakhau.”  B.  B.,  342. 

/.  “S.  S.,  Tehutimeskhakha.”  B.  B.,  342. 

g.  “ K.  E.,  Ramenkheperu,  giving  life,  son  of  the  Sun,  Tehutimes, 
living  for  ever.”  Petrie,  II.  172,  figure  110. 

(2)  “H.,  Kanekhttutkhau,  i.e.,  mighty  bull,  making  firm  the 
crowns.”  B.  B.,  342. 

(3)  a.  “L.  S.,  Tettetsutenima-Tem.  Established  in  the  kingdom 
like  Tern.”  B.  B.,  342. 

b.  “L.  S.,  Tettet  suteniut  ma-Tem.”  B.  B.,  342. 

(4)  “H.  G.,  Userkhepeshterpetpaut,  i.e.,  Horus  of  gold,  mighty 
in  valor,  subduing  the  foreign  mercenaries.”  B.  B.,  342. 

(5)  “Tehutimes  (or  khered),  khakhau.”  B.  B.,  342. 

(6)  “Ramenkheperu.”  B.  B.,  342. 

(7)  “ Ramenkheperuheqmaat.”  B.  B.,  342. 

(8)  “ Ramenkheperuka.”  B.  B.,  342. 

(9)  “The  good  god,  tutkhau,  tettet  suteni  ma-Tem  (i.e.,  making 
firm  the  crowns,  establishing  the  kingdom,  like  Turn),  User 
khepeshterpetpaut,  i.e.,  mighty  in  valor,  conqueror  of  the  foreign 
mercenaries.”  B.  B.,  342  (the  last  clause  is  rendered  by  Budge 
“destroyer  of  the  nine  bows,”  IV.  78). 

(10)  “Majesty.”  Budge,  IV.  83  (from  tablet  of  the  sphinx); 
Petrie,  II.  171. 

(11)  “Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Tehutimes,  who  riseth  with  risings 
like  those  of  the  Sim.”  Budge,  IV.  83  bis  (from  tablet  of  the 
sphinx). 

(12)  “Beautiful  (good)  god,  son  of  Tern,  the  avenger  of  Heru- 
khuti,  the  living  sphinx  of  Nebertcher.”  Budge,  IV.  83  (from 
tablet  of  the  sphinx). 

(13)  “Tehutimes”  alone.  Budge,  IV.  85  (from  tablet  of  the 
sphinx) . 

(14)  “Ramenkheperu-Tehutimeskhakhau.”  Budge,  IV.  83  (from 
tablet  of  the  sphinx). 

(15)  “The  good  god,  Menkheprura,  named  everlasting  and  eter- 
nal.” Petrie,  II.  170  (from  Lepsius’  Denkmaler,  III.  806). 
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(16)  “ Ramenkheperu,  usurkhau,  i.e.,  mighty  in  glories  (or 
risings).”  Petrie,  II.  171  (from  scarab  in  Petrie  collection). 

(17)  “ Ramenkheperumenmen,  i.  e.,  establishing  monuments.” 
Petrie,  II.  171  (from  scarab  in  Petrie  collection). 

(18)  “Ramenkheperu,  the  glory  of  all  lands.”  Petrie,  II.  171. 

(19)  “ Ramenkheperu(?),  ‘ lord  of  might’  or  ‘ strength.’”  Petrie, 
II.  171  (from  banners  of  soldiers  on  the  Zanuni  stele). 

(20)  “King,  the  noble  of  princes.”  Petrie,  II.  173  (from  scarab 
in  Paris  Museum). 

(21)  He  is  referred  to  in  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablet,  Berlin,  No. 
24,  in  a letter  to  Amenhetep  IV,  as  “father  Nimmuriya.” 

(22)  “Beautiful  (good)  god,  the  valiant  one  in  very  truth,  the 
conqueror  (or  destroyer)  of  Kesh  (Kush),  who  maketh  the  frontiers 
thereof  to  be  as  if  they  had  never  existed,  the  mighty  king  by  reason 
of  his  bravery,  like  the  god  Menthu,  firm  of  heart  among  the  multi- 
tudes, crusher  of  all  foreign  lands.”  Budge,  IV.  79  (from  temple 
ofx'Amada  in  Nubia). 

9.  (1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Ramaatneb,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenhetep- 
hequast.”  B.  B.,  350. 

b.  Same  as  a,  except  that  it  adds  “ giver  of  life.”  Budge  IV.  100 
(from  scarabs  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  16,988  and  No.  24,169). 

c.  “K.  E.,  Ranebmaatmerenra.”  B.  B.,  350,  Luxor. 

d.  “K.  E.,  Ranebmaatarienra.”  B.  B.,  350,  Luxor. 

e.  “K.  E.,  Ranebmaattaara.”  B.  B.,  350,  Silsilis. 

/.  “ K.  E.,  Ranebmaatsetepenra.”  B.  B.,  350,  Luxor. 

(].  “ K.  E.,  Ranebmaataura.”  B.  B.,  350,  Konosso. 

h.  “K.  E.,  Ranebmaatthehenra.”  B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373 bl. 

i.  “ K.  E.,  Ranebmaatmeri-Amen-Ra.”  B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373 c1 

j.  “K.  E.,  Ranebmaatmer-Amen.”  B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373 d1. 

k.  “K.  E.,  Ranebmaattaa-Amen.”  B.  B.,  350,  Sarbut. 

l.  “K.  E.,  Ranebmaatsetepen-Tem.”  B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373/1. 

in.  “Iv.  E.,  Ranebmaatsheps.”  B’  B.,  350  (brick  from  Thebes). 

n.  “ K.  E.,  Ranebmaat,  giver  of  life,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenhetep- 
hequast,  the  ever  living.”  Budge,  IV.  103. 

o.  “K.  E.,  Ranebmaat.”  B.  B.,  350,  Barkal. 

p.  “S.  S.,  Amenhetep.”  B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373/d 

q.  “S.  S.,  Amenhetep  hequastsara.”  B.  B.,  350,  Tourah. 

r.  “S.  S.,  Amenhetephequast.”  B.  B.,  350,  Luxor. 

s.  “S.  S.,  Amenhetepneterhequast.”  B.  B.,  350,  Assouan. 

(2)  a.  “H.,  Kanekhtkhaemmaat,  i.e.,  mighty  bull,  crown  of 
truth.”  B.  B.,  350. 

b.  “H.,  Samhetehmeri-annu,  i.e.,  uniter  of  the  white  crown, 
beloved  in  On.”  B.  B.,  350,  Soleb. 
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c.  “ H.,  Lahrenputashuhebu,  i.e.,  abiding  during  many  years  and 
festivals."  B.  B.,  350,  Soleb. 

d.  “H.,  Kanekhtkherpefau,  i.e.,  mighty  bull,  whose  power  is  far- 
extending.”  B.  B.,  350,  Soleb. 

e.  “H.,  Kanekhtheqhequ,  i.e.,  mighty  bull,  prince  of  princes.” 
B.  B.,  350;  Kg.,  373 d. 

f.  “ H.,  Kanekhttutkhau,  i.e.,  mighty  bull,  image  of  risings 
(crowms).”  B.  B.,  350,  Bab  el  Meluk. 

g.  “H.,  Khentkauankhunebu,  i.e.,  prince  of  all  living  kau.” 
B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373 p. 

(3)  a.  “L.  S.,  Semenhepusekerhtaui,  i.e.,  establisher  of  the  laws, 
pacifier  of  the  two  lands.”  B.  B.,  350. 

b.  “L.  S.,  Semenheputhestaui,  i.e.,  establisher  of  laws,  uniter  of 
the  two  lands.”  B.  B.,  350,  Soleb. 

c.  “L.  S.,  Urmenerpehpehtefemsenannu  mehterannuqema,  i.e., 
great  in  monuments  to  his  valor  from  the  circle  of  northern  On  to 
southern  On.”  B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373 h. 

d.  “L.  S.,  Khentkauankhunebu,  i.e.,  prince  of  the  kau  of  all 
living.”  B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373 q. 

(4)  “Horus  of  gold,  Aakhepeshhusatetti,  i.e.,  great  in  strength, 
smiter  of  the  Asiatic  lands.”  B.  B.,  350,  Karnak. 

b.  “ H.  G.,  Humentaiuterthepennu,  i.  e.,  smiting  their  monuments 
and  destroying  the  Thekennu.”  B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373 i. 

c.  “H.  G.” 

d.  “H.  G.,  Kanekhtsutensuteniu-terpetpaut,  i.e.,  mighty  bull, 
king  of  kings,  destroyer  of  the  foreign  mercenaries.”  B.  B.,  350; 
Kb.,  373 1. 

e.  “ H.  G.,  Thehenkheperuurbaait,  i.e.,  the  glory  of  created 
things,  great  in  wonders.”  B.  B.,  350  (Soleb). 

/.  “H.  G.,  Thehenkheperu  . . . .”  B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373 n. 

g.  “H.  G.,  . . . . nebumatira.”  B.  B.,  350  (Soleb). 

h.  “H.  G.,  Khepeshhu  . . . . u,  i.e.,  mighty  smiter  of  the  Asia- 
tics^).” B.  B.,  350  (Soleb). 

i.  “H.  G.,  ? neterumeshenusen.” 

j.  “H.  G.,  Khentkauankhu,  i.e.,  prince  of  the  living  kau.” 
B.  B.,  350;  Kb.,  373 r. 

(5)  “ Amenhetephequast.”  Budge,  IV.  103. 

(6)  “Ramaatneb.”  Budge,  IV.  103. 

(7)  “Majesty.”  Budge,  IV.  96  (on  scarab),  99  bis  (on  scarab), 
99  (on  scarab);  Petrie,  II.  184  bis  (from  Aeg.  Zeit.,  XV.  87),  189  bis 
(Leps.,  Denk.,  III.  71c,  d),  196  (from  statue  of  Amenhetep,  the  son 
of  Hepu),  197  (stele  of  Amenhetep,  the  son  of  Hepu) 
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(8)  “The  horus  of  gold,  stablisher  of  laws,  subduer  of  the  two 
lands,  great  one,  smiter  of  the  Asiatics.”  Budge,  IV.  92. 

(9)  “ Mighty  one  of  monuments,  unifier  of  the  two  lands,  whose 
might  extendeth  from  Heliopolis  to  Hermonthis,  smiter  of^the 
Menth,  subduer  of  the  Libyans,  subduer  of  the  Pati,  conqueror  of 
the  Anti  of  Nubia,  king  of  kings,  avenger  of  the  gods,  lord  of  Kenset, 
great  god,”  etc.  Budge,  IV.  92. 

(10)  “The  majesty  of  Horus,  the  mighty  bull,  diademed  with 
law,  lord  of  the  shrines  of  Nekhebet  and  Uatchet,  establisher  of 
laws,  pacifier  of  the  two  lands,  the  Horus  of  gold,  mighty  of  valor, 
smiter  of  the  Asiatics,  king  of  the  South  and  North,  the  lord  maker 
of  created  things,  Neb-Maat-Ka,  chosen  of  Ra,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Amen-hetep,  prince  of  Thebes,  giver  of  life.”  Budge,  IV.  98  (on 
scarab) . 

(11)  “The  king.”  Petrie,  188  (from  stele  at  Turrah);  Brugsch, 
History,  I.  420  bis  (from  rock  insc.  on  road  to  Syene),  421  (from 
Sehineh  tablet),  425  ter  (from  insc.  of  Amenhetep,  the  son  of  Hepu), 
427  ter  (from  insc.  at  Turrah),  428  (from  temple  at  Luxor),  433  bis 
(from  temple  of  Kak),  434  (id.),  437  bis  (from  tomb  of  Khamhat), 
438  (id.),  444  (from  title  of  Horamoo,  overseer  of  the  sculptors). 

(12)  “Pharaoh.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  434  bis  (from  temple  of 
Kak);  437  bis  (from  insc.  of  Khemhat),  438,  id. 

(13)  “My  lord,  the  sun,  Amenhetep  III,  the  prince  of  Thebes.” 
Brugsch,  History,  I.  425. 

(14)  “His  majesty,  the  lion  of  princes.”  Petrie,  II.  193  (from 
De  Morgan,  Mon.  and  Insc.). 

(15)  “ Nebmaatramerineterunebuhetaatka,  i.e.,  beloved  of  all  the 
gods  in  the  palace  [of  the  ka(?)].”  Petrie,  III.  195  (from  scarab). 

(16)  “Nebmaatramesuast,  i.e.,  born  at  Thebes.”  Petrie,  II.  195 
(from  scarab). 

(17)  “ Nebmaatrahaqsankar,  i.e.,  seizing  Sangar.”  Petrie,  II. 
195  (from  scarab). 

(18)  “Nebmaatraheqarihepu,  i.e.,  prince,  making  laws.”  Petrie, 
II.  195  (from  scarab). 

(19)  “The  brave  Pharaoh,  who  trusts  in  his  strength,  namely, 
Amenhetep  III.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  420  (from  tablet  on  road 
from  Syene  to  Philae). 

(20)  “Lord.”  Petrie,  II.  196  (from  statue  of  Amenhetep,  the 
son  of  Hepu). 
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Amenophis  the  Third  on  the  Monuments  Written  in  Cunei- 
form. 

1.  The  name  of  the  king  appears  alone,  but  spelled  in  different 
ways,  to  wit : 

(1)  “Minimum.  2314,  Dusratta,  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
the  land  of  Mitanni,  thy  father-in-law  (emuka),  to  Naphuri,  my 
brother,  my  son-in-law  (hatania),  whom  I love. 

(2)  “Nimmuria.”*  21s,  Dusratta  to  Naphuria. 

2.  Various  designations  of  kinship  occur,  to  wit: 

(1)  “Father.”  VII.  7,  12,  13,  20;  XV.  23. 

(2)  “Mother.”  2318. 

(3)  “Brother.”  III.  4,  19;  IV.  6;  XVI.  23,  30,  39  and  often. 

(4)  “Father-in-law.”  232,  and  elsewhere  in  combination. 

(5)  “Son-in-law.”  23‘,  and  elsewhere  in  combination. 

3.  Designation  of  kinship  plus  proper  name,  e.g. : 

(1)  “My  brother,  Nimmuria.”  2333. 

(2)  “ (My)  father,  Mimmuria.”  239  (thy),  2313,  20,  and  often 

4.  Proper  name  plus  designation  of  relationship,  e.g. : 

(1)  “Nimmuria,  thy  father.”  21®. 

(2)  “Nimmuria,  my  brother.”  2 1 73,  73. 

(3)  “Teie,  thy  mother.”  247. 

5.  “My  brother  and  son-in-law”  (so  Dusratta  addresses  Nim- 
muria in  198). 

6.  “My  brother,  the  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (Misrim[me]).” 
1818,  Dusratta  to  Nimmuria. 

7.  “The  king  of  Egypt  (sarri?sa  Misri),  my  brother,”  726. 

8.  “The  king  of  Egypt”  alone,  as  generic  term.  IIP. 

9.  “ Nimu’waria,  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  my  brother.”  II1, 
V4(?),  IV1  (spelled  “ Nimuwaria”),  XVI1  (spelled  “Nibmuaria”). 

10.  “Nimmuaria,  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  my  brother,  my  son- 
in-law,  whom  I love,  who  loves  me.”  XVIII1,  XX1,  id.,  except 
adds  “and”  between  two  last  phrases. 

11.  “Nimmuria,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  land  of  Egpyt, 
my  brother,  my  son-in-law,  whom  I love,  and  who  loves 
me.”  XIX1. 

12.  “Nibmuaria,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
thy  brother.”  I2. 

* Other  spellings  occur  in  various  phrases,  to  wit: 

(1)  “Nammuria,  the  son  of  the  sun,  my  lord,”  in  letter  of  Akizzi,  138‘,  1391. 

(2)  “Nibmuaria,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Egypt,  thy  brother,”  in  his  letter 
to  Kallima-Sin,  I1. 

(3)  “Nibu’waria,  king  of  Egypt,  my  brother,”  in  letter  from  Kallima-Sin,  II1. 

(4)  “Nimuwaria,  king  of  Egypt,  my  brother,”  in  letter  from  Kallima-Sin,  IV1. 
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13.  “ (My)  lord.”  13S3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10,  “ 13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  20,  22  bis, 26,  Rev. 

2, 3 bis,  9,  “, 12, 13  bis, 15, 16, 1S,  23,  26,  30  in  letter  of  Akizzi  to  Nammuria, 
the  son  of  the  Sun,  my  lord;  1393  , 4,  6 , 8,  17,  20,  22  , 23  , 24  , 26  , 28  , 35  , 38, 

40  44  47  50  I*-* o 53  55  50  59  hi  Q 63  65  67  68  irl 

7 7 7 Vie,  , y , Ulb,  7 7 7 7 ***• 

14.  “Nammuria,  the  son  of  the  Sun,  my  lord.”  1381,  Akizzi  in 
address;  1391,  id. 

15.  “The  king,  my  lord.”  13911,  15,  29,  40,  45,  46. 

16.  “The  king,  my  lord,  my  sun.”  1401,  Akizzi  in  address 
(doubtful  whether  this  is  addressed  to  Amenophis  the  Third 
or  the  Fourth). 

17.  “The  lord,  my  sun.”  1403,  Akizzi  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my 
sun”  (doubtful  to  which  king  reference  is  made). 


10.  Amenophis  the  Fourth. 

(1)  a.  “K.  E.,  Raneferkheperuuaenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amen- 
hetepneterhequast.”  B.  B.,  363  (tomb  of  Raineses). 

b.  “K.  E.,  Raneferkheperuuaenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenhetep- 
neterhequastaaahaf.” 

c.  “K.  E.,  Ankhemmaat,  nebtaui,  Raneferkheperuuaenra,  son 
of  the  Sun,  Ankhemmaat,  nebkhau,  Atenrakhum,  aaahaf.” 

d.  “K.  E.,  Neterhentepen  raherukhuti  emkhutemrenfemshuenti- 
ematen  Nefermaatkheperuuaenra.”  B.  B.,  363  (rocks  at  Silsilis). 

e.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  aaahaf,  Amenhetepneterheqannu.”  B.  B., 
363;  Kb.,  386 d. 

/.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Aaemahaf,  Amenhetepneterhequastaaema- 
haf.”  B.  B.,  363;  Kb.,  3S6g. 

(2)  a.  “Qashuti.”  B.  B.,  363  (tomb  at  Thebes). 

b.  “ Kanekhtmeriatenra”  (tomb  of  El-Amarna). 

(3)  a.  “ L.  S.,  Ursuteniuemkhutaten.”  B.  B.,  363. 

6.  “ L.  S.,  Ursuteniutemkhutaten.”  B.  B.,  365  (El-Amarna). 

c.  “L.  S.,  Urresmehetemkhutaten.”  B.  B.,  365;  Kb.,  388/. 

(4)  a.  “Horus  of  gold,  Theskhauemannuqema.”  B.  B.,  363 
(rocks  of  Silsilis). 

b.  “H.  G.,  Thesren  ....  enaten.”  B.  B.,  365  (El-Amarna). 

c.  “H.  G.,  Uth  ....  sthesrenfenaten.”  B.  B.,  365,  El-Amarna. 

(5)  a.  “The  good  god.  Raneferkheperuuaenra.”  B.  B.,  363 
(tomb  of  El-Amarna). 

b.  “The  good  god,  Uaenra.”  B.  B.,  365  (tomb  of  El-Amarna). 

(6)  “Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Raneferkheperuuaenra.”  B.  B., 
363  (tomb  of  El-Amarna). 

(7)  “ Ankhneternefer,  Raneferkheperuuaenrameriaten.”  B.  B., 
365;  Kb.,  388c. 
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(8)  “Raneferkheperuuaenra.”  Petrie,  II.  217  (from  hymn  to 
Aten). 

(9)  “ Raneferkheperu.”  B.  B.,  365  (scarab). 

(10)  “ Uaenra.”  B.  B.,  365  (tomb  of  El-Amarna). 

(11)  a.  “ Khutenaten.”  Budge,  IV.  118. 

b.  “ Khuaaten.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  449,  452. 

(12)  “Raherukhuti  exalted  in  the  horizon  in  his  name  Shu, 
which  is  the  disk  (aten)  of  the  Sun.”  Budge,  IV.  120. 

(13)  “Lord  of  risings  (or  crowns),  Khuenaten,  lord  of  the  two 
lands,  Raneferkheperuuaenra,  giver  of  life,  the  living  Ra,  chief 
(heq)  of  the  two  horizons,  exalted  in  the  horizon,  giving  life  for- 
ever and  ever  in  his  name,  in  the  giving  of  the  glory  from  the  disk 
of  Ra.”  Budge,  IV.  127. 

(14)  “ King  of  the  South  and  North,  High  Priest  of  Raherukhuti, 
the  exalted  one  in  the  horizon  in  his  name  of  Shu  who  is  in  his  disk.” 
Budge,  IV.  113. 

(15)  “Lord  of  the  shrines  of  Nekhebet  and  Uatchet,  mighty  one 
of  sovereignty  in  the  city  of  the  horizon  of  the  Sun,  the  Horus  of 
gold,  who  exalteth  the  name  of  the  disk,  the  king  of  the  South  and 
North,  living  in  Maat,  the  lord  of  the  two  lands,  the  lord  of  crowns.” 
Budge,  IV.  118. 

(16)  “Neferkheperurauaenrameriherukhuti,  i.e.,  beloved  of  Hor- 
machis.”  Petrie,  II.  225  (scarab). 

(17)  “ Neferkheperurauaenraneb  mehnetchem,  i.e.,  lord  of  the 
sweet  wind.”  Petrie,  II.  225  (scarab). 

(18)  “N.,  beloved  of  Amen.”  Petrie,  II.  225. 

(19)  “N.,  beloved  of  Atmu.”  Petrie,  II.  225. 

(20)  “N.,  beloved  of  Tehuti.”  Petrie,  II.  225. 

(21)  “Iv.  E.,  living  in  Truth,  lord  of  both  lands,  Neferkheperu 
rauaenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  living  in  Truth,  Akhenaten,  great  in  his 
duration.”  Petrie,  II.  218  (in  hymn  to  Aten,  edited  by  Prof. 
Breasted  and  translated  by  Mr.  Griffith). 

(22)  “Raneferkheperu,  son  of  the  Sun,  Atenneferneferu.” 
“ Probably  an  early  variant  of  Akhenatin’s  name.”  Petrie,  II.  227 
(from  insc.  of  Atefsenb.). 

(23)  “ The  lord  of  the  land.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  445  (on  Bek’s 
tombstone),  450  (from  address  to  the  Sun  by  the  queen  Noferithi). 

(24)  “Divine  benefactor.”  Brugsch,  History.  I.  449  (from 
prayer  of  Aahmes). 

(25)  “King  Khunaten(?).”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  449  (from 
prayer  to  the  Sun),  452  (from  memorial  tablet  in  El-Amarna). 

(26)  “ King  of  the  land(?).”  Brugsch,  History,  450  (from  prayer 
of  Noferithi). 
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(27)  “Pharaoh.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  448  bis  (from  king’s 
address  to  Merira),  452  (from  memorial  tablet  in  El-Amama), 
453  (id.). 

(28)  “Pharaoh  Khunaten.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  452  (from 
memorial  tablet  in  El-Amarna). 

(29)  “Pharaoh  thy  (i.e.,  Merira’s)  Lord.”  Brugsch,  History,  I. 
448  (from  memorial  tablet  at  El-Amarna). 

(30)  “ Prince.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  449  (from  insc.  of  Aahmes 
at  El-Amarna). 

(31)  “The  king.”  Petrie,  II.  225  (on  tomb  of  Aahmes)  and  226 
bis  (on  tomb  of  Ai)  and  on  rock  tablet  of  Bek  at  Aswan.  Brugsch, 
I.  445  (on  tombstone  of  Bek,  four  times),  447  (on  inscribed  stone  of 
Silsilis),  449  (prayer  to  the  Sun  at  El-Amarna),  452  five  times,  453 
(on  rock  insc.  near  El-Amarna),  461  (on  Ai’s  insc.). 

Amexophis  the  Fourth  ox  the  Moxumexts  AYrittex  ix  Cuxei- 

FORM. 

For  purposes  of  convenience  in  reference,  we  shall  give  the  titles 
of  these  documents  (all  of  which  consist  of  letters  and  reports) 
under  the  three  heads  of  (1)  letters  from  “brother”  kings,  (2)  a 
letter  from  his  son,  (3)  letters  from  subjects. 

I. — In  letters  from  “brother”  kings. 

1.  “Xaphuruia”  alone.  XXI.  65,  67;*  XXII.  27,  40,  54,  59; 
XXIII.  39.  All  letters  of  Dushratta,  king  of  Mitanni. 

2.  “My  brother.”  X.  6,  8,  14,  15,  16,  19,  32,  33,  34,  Rev.  18,  20, 
21,  22,  23  bis,  24,  32,  33,  34;  XI.  8,  16,  Rev.  18,  21  (X  and  XI  are 
both  from  Burraburias,  king  of  Babylon) ; XIV.  2 (from  the  great(?) 
king) ; XXI.  11,  25,  65,  70,  80,  81,  83,  Rev.  16, 18,  28,  36  bis,  43,  44, 
46,  50,  51  bis,  52  bis,  54,  55  bis,  57,  58,  59  bis,  60,  61,  62,  63  bis, 
64,  6 obis,  67,  68,  69  bis,  70 bis,  71,  73,  74 bis,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  85, 
86  bis,  87,  88,  91  (from  Dushratta,  king  of  Mitanni);  XXIII.  7 bis, 
8,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  17,  30,  32,  35  bis,  37,  41,  42,  43,  50  bis,  52,  58, 
Rev.  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  33,  35,  37,  3S,  39,  40,  41,  46,  47,  48  bis,  49, 
50,  52  (from  Dushratta);  XXIV.  13,  17  bis,  18,  20,  24,  29,  30,  Rev. 
4,  5,  bis  12,  14  (from  Dushratta);  XXY.  5,  7,  10,  11,  12,  15,  18,  19, 
20,  21,  23,  24  bis,  25,  27,  29,  33,  34,  35,  39,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46  (from 
the  king  of  Alashia);  XXVI.  1,  8,  10,  11,  13,  19,  27  (from  the  king 
of  Alashia);  XXVII.  7 (from  the  same);  XXVIII.  7,  8,  13,  15,  23, 

* The  Roman  letters  refer  to  the  number  of  the  letters  in  Winckler’s  edition 
of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  letters;  the  Arabic  notation  refers  to  the  lines. 
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Rev.  3 (from  the  same);  XXIX.  10,  14  (from  the  same);  XXX. 
15,  25  (from  the  same);  XXXI.  2,  4,  8 (from  the  same);  XXXII. 
6 (from  the  same);  XXXIII.  5,  10,  Rev.  1,  7 (writer  unknown); 
XXXIV.  4,  15  (id.);  XXXV.  15,  16,  21,  24,  28,  Rev.  3,  4,  5,  7,  9 
(id.). 

3.  “ The  king.”  XI.  Rev.  1 (from  Burraburias) ; XXIII.  11 
(unknown  author);  XXVII.  25  (from  the  king  of  Alashia); 
XXVIII.  24,  id. 

4.  “The  king  of  Egypt  (sar  mat  Mis[rii]).”  XXV.  28  (from  the 
king  of  Alashia). 

5.  “The  great  king(?).”  XV.  13  (from  Asuruballit,  king  of 
Assyria) . 

6.  “[Naphururia],  my  brother.”  VI.  1 (from  Burraburias); 
XXI.  76  (from  Dushratta). 

7.  “The  king  of  Egypt,  my  brother.”  XIV.  4 (from  the  “great 
king(?)”;  XXV.  1;  XXVI.  1;  XXVII.  1;  XXVIII.  1;  XXX.  1 
(from  the  king  of  Alashia). 

8.  “The  king,  my  brother.”  XXVI.  15  (from  the  king  of 
Alashia) . 

9.  “The  ruler  (amelu  rabisu)  of  Egypt,  my  brother.”  XXXII. 
1 (from  the  rabisu  of  Alashia). 

10.  “Naphuria,  my  (i.e.,  Ti’s)  son.”  XXI.  Rev.  11  (from 
Dushratta);  XXII.  32,  46  (“thy  son”),  50  (from  Dushratta  to 
Ti,  mother  of  Naphuria). 

11.  “ The  king,  my  lord.”  XXXIII.  Rev.  4 (unknown  author). 

12.  “Naphurriria,  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt.”  VIII.  1 (from 
Burraburias);  VIII.  1,  the  same,  excepting  that  the  name  is 
spelled  “Naphuraria”  (from  Burraburia§). 

13.  “Naphururia,  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  my  brother.”  IX. 
1 (from  Burraburias);  XI.  1,  the  same,  excepting  that  the  name  is 
spelled  “Naphu’ruria”  (from  Burraburias);  XV.  1,  the  same, 
excepting  that  the  name  is  spelled  “Naphurii  . . . .”  (from 
Burraburias) . 

14.  “Naphuriria,  the  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  my  brother, 
whom  I love  and  who  loves  me.”  XXIV.  1 (from  Dushratta). 

15.  “Naphurria,  my  brother,  my  son-in-law,  whom  I love  and 
who  loves  me.”  XXI.  1 (from  Dushratta). 

16.  “[Naphurr]ia,  the  great  son  of  Nimmuria,  by  Ti,  his  great 
spouse.”  XXI.  61,  63  (from  Dushratta). 

17.  “.  . . . huri  . . . .,  the  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  my 
brother,”  XXXV.  2 (unknown  author). 
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II.  Titles  in  a letter  to  Amenophis  the  Fourth  from  his  son. 

1.  “My  father.”  36u,  Rev.  5,  9. 

2.  “The  lord,  my  father.”  363. 

3.  “ My  lord,  my  father.”  36,  Rev.  10. 

4.  “My  lord,  the  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  my  father.”  361. 


III.  Titles  and  designations  in  letters  to  Amenophis  IV  from  his 

subjects. 

1.  “ My  lord,  his  lord,  lord,”  etc.  403, 18;  4714,  23(?);  514, 30;  5215; 
5316,  23,  28,  31 ; 6013;  61u;  6217;  6511;  662  ; 674;  7154;  8518,  26,  »,  35,  ", 

46,  47>  48.  80i7 ; 9124j  138 ; 97  8,  10120;  1037;  13632,  34,  41 ; 13727,  34,  37, 

39 ; 1404;  14418,  23 ; 1463,  7;  1493,  16  , 31,  33  , 36  , 38  , 41  ,44,  43  , 49  , 70;  15034; 
15169(?);  15255;  155® ; 15820;  19  1 3,  14,  18  , 22  , 23  ; 20531;  22628;  24613; 
2588;  2607  ; 26515;  2704;  2733;  2859(?);  28  68,  20  bis, 21;  2907(?),  9(?); 
29110( ?) ; 2921.  “My  lady,”  3 id.,  4 id.,  7 id.)  2932.  “My  lady,” 
5 id.,  Rev. 2 id. 

2.  “My  lord,  the  king.”  1823,  Abd-hiba  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
“ king,  my  lord”;  1793,  id.  to  id. 

3.  “My  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands.”  792,  Ribaddi  to  “bilisu 
sar  matati.” 

4.  “Our  lord,  the  king  of  Egypt.”  4112,  A man  from  Dunip  to 
the  “king  of  Egypt,  my  lord.” 

5.  “My  lord,  the  (my)  sun.”  554,  Ribaddi  to  “the  lord  of  the 
lands,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle”; 
60®,  Ribaddi  to  the  “ king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
battle”;  613,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king”; 
624, 5,  id.  to  the  “king  of  the  lands”;  653,  id.  to  ? . . . . the  “king 
of  the  lands”;  691, 3,  id.  to  “my  lord  the  Sun”;  703,  id.  to  the  “king 
of  the  lands,  the  great  king”;  72s,  id.  to  his  lord,  “the  great  king, 
the  king  of  battles”;  733,  id.  to  his  “lord,  the  king  of  the  lands, 
the  great  king;”  753,  id.  to  “the  great  king,  the  king  of  battles” 
763,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  sun”;  778,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the 
great  king,  the  king  of  lands,  the  king  of  battles”;  783,  id.  to 
“the  king,  my  lord,  my  sun”;  79s,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the  king  of 
the  lands”(?);  808,  id.  to  the  “lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the 
great  king,  the  king  of  battles”;  813,  id.  to  the  “lord  of  the  lands, 
the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle”;  S36,  id.  to 
“his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle”’; 
844,  id.  to  id. ; 864,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  87®,  id.  to 
the  “[king  of  Egypt](?),  the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the 
king  of  battle”;  8S7,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the 
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great  king”;  934,  id.  “to  the  king,  my  Sun”;  997,  id.  to  “the  king, 
my  lord  ; 1007,  id.  to  “ his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  king  of 
battle  , 1014,  id.  to  id.;  103'’,  id.,  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my 
Sun(?)  . 1074,  id.  to  id.;  1194,  Rabimur  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my 
Sun  ; 1227,  from  the  city  of  Irkata  to  “ the  king,  our  lord”;  1403, 
Akizzi  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  [my  Sun]”;  1463,  Itakkama  to  “ the 
king,  my  lord  ; 56”,  Ribaddi  to  “ the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great 
king,  the  king  of  battle.” 

6.  “Lord,  the  Sun  of  the  lands.”  5330,  Ribaddi  to  “the  king, 
my  lord,  the  Sun  of  the  lands”;  855,  id.  to  the  “king,  the  prince 
(rubi)  of  the  lands”;  / 841,  id.  to  “ the  king,  my  lord,  my  sun.” 

7.  ‘Lord,  God  (or  gods).”  2903,  Akizzi(?)  to  the  “king  of 
Egpyt.” 

8.  “Lord,  god,  Sun.  474,  Aziri  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my 
god,  my  sun”;  485,  7 ? to  the  king,  “my  lord  ....”;  513, 
Aziri  to  “the  great  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun”;  4515,  id.  to 

Dudu. 

9.  “Lord,  god,  sun,  breath  of  my  life.”  147”,  Zimrida  to  the 
“ king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  sun,  the  breath  of  my  life.” 

10.  “Lord,  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king.”  612,  Ribaddi  in 
address  to  his  sovereign;  732,  id.;  742,  id.;  882,  id. 

11.  “Lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
battle.”  802,  Ribaddi’s  address  to  the  king;  832,  id. 

12.  “Lord,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle.”  722,  Ribaddi’s 
address  to  the  king. 

13.  “Lord,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  king  of 
battle.”  642,  Ribaddi’s  address  to  the  king:  772,  id.;  841,  id.; 
872(?),  id. 

14.  “The  lord  of  the  lands,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king, 
the  king  of  battle.”  81l,  Ribaddi’s  address  to  the  king;  551,  id. 

15.  “Lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  king  of  battle.”  1002, 
Ribaddi’s  address  to  the  king;  1011,  id. 

16.  “The  king,”  “my  king,”  etc.  388,  13,  Abdasratum  to  the 
king,  etc.;  393,  id.;  404,  id.;  4542,  Aziri  to  Dudu,  etc.;  479,  12,  Aziri 
to  the  king,  etc.;  4832,  id.;  5015,  20,  31,  38,  40,  Rev.  4,  10,  12,  13,  17,  18, 
to  the  chief  of  Amurra  from  the  king;  5313,  28,  33,  Ribaddi  to 
the  king,  etc.;  544,  8,  12,  19,  Ribaddi  to  ?,  Haiapa  . . . .;  557,  9, 
39,  53,  57,  id.  to  “the  lord  of  the  lands,”  etc.;  5616,  40,  43,  id.  to 
“the  king  of  the  lands,”  etc.;  584(?),  id.  to  the  king,  etc.;  5951, 
id.  to  Amanappa;  6018,  28,  40,  48,  id.  to  “the  king  of  the  lands,”  etc.; 
6113,  34,  37,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands”;  6310,  u,  Rev.  7, 
id.  to  the  king,  etc.;  6527(?),  32,  id.  to  ?;  6637,  42,  id.  to  Amanappa; 
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6810,  18,  id.  to  id.;  6961?,  62,  75,  8!,  id.  to  “my  lord,  the  Sun”;  7012, 15r 
Rev.  2(?),  •(?),  «,  17,  25,  32(?),  33(?),  id.  to  “king  of  the  lands”;  7126, 
38,  52 , 53,  72,  75,  77,  79,  so,  94,  yjj  “the  king,  my  lord”;  7218,  19,  21, 

26,  28,  Rev. 2, 4, 6, 26,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the  great  king,”  etc.;  7314, 17(?), 
Rev.  13(?),  13,  1S,  id.  “to  my  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,”  etc.;  7414, 

16  19  'P/vrr  3 8 12  23  27  . 7^15  18  26  34  36  37  40  53  59  66  69  71 

9 9 ilCV*  9 9 9 9 9 LU  9 • ° 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 

72,  74,  77,  S4,  92,  ^ to  the  “great  king,  the  king  of  battles”;  7610,  15, 
16,  32,  45,  id.  “to  the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  7728,  29,  40,  id.  “to  his 
lord,  the  great  king,”  etc.;  7857,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”; 
799,  id.  “to  his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands”;  80u,  25,  81,  35 , id.  “to 
my  lord,  the  king  of  lands,”  etc.;  8120,  47,  id.  “to  the  lord  of  the 
lands,”  etc.;  S39,  14,  44,  50,  55,  66,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,” 
etc.;  846,  Rev.  1,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the  great  king,”  etc.;  8530, 
id.  to  “the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  lands”;  8614,  17,  19,  23,  id.  to 
“the  king,  my  lord,  my  sun”;  8711,  12,  15,  32,  33,  35,  37,  45,  57,  ",  69,  72,  79, 
id.  to  “the  king  of  Egypt (?),  the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  lands,” 
etc.;  8811,  19,  23,  31,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great 
king”;  8918,  21,  23(?),  25,  27 , 31,  from  the  Rabsabi  to  his  son  Ribaddi; 
9028(?),  31,  37,  42,  Ribaddi  to  Amanappa';  915(?),  22,  25,  27,  79,  95,  10°,  n9, 
i22,  134,  138,  139,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  the  sim  of  the  lands”;  922, 
10,  21,  23,  his  servant  to  the  king;  935,  Ribaddi  to  the  “king,  my 
Sun”;  94,  Rev.  17 , id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  9621,  46,  id. 
to  “the  king,  my  lord”;  9712,  18,  19,  21,  28,  38,  48,  ? to  “the  king,  my 
lord”;  98  Rev. 3,  9,  13(?),  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun”;  9910, 
is,  is , 39^  ^ £0  “the  king,  my  lord”;  1009,  13,  15(?),  17,  19,  25,  27 , 30y 

45,  52,  54^  ^ i-o  “pjg  ]orc^  the  king  0f  the  ianciS)  the  king  of  battle”; 
10110, 16,  Rev. 5,  9,  n,  id.  to  his  lord,  etc.,  id.  as  last;  103,  Rev. 4,  9, 15, 
id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  104 16,  44,  63  bis,  id.  to  “the  king, 
my  lord”;  10519,  23(?),  «*.(?)  to  ?;  10632,  40,  id.  to  my  ? ?;  10915, 
? ?;  Ill6, 29,  Ribaddi  to  “Amanappa,  my  father”;  11212,  ? ?;  11411, 

15,  ? ?;  11512, 13, 17,  ? ?;  11633,  36,  38,  «(?), 43?  ?;  118,  Rev.  5(?),  8(?),  ? ?; 
1197,  8,  16,  27,  Rabimur  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  12012,  13, 

16,  19,  33,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord(?)”;  12214,  16,  19,  25,  27,  37,  41,  from 

the  city  of  Irkata  to  the  “king,  our  lord”;  12423,  26,  30,  32,  ? ?;  12917, 
Ammunira  to  the  “king,  the  breath  of  my  life”;  13723,  ? ?;  142°, 
33 , 39,  40(?),  ? ?;  14319,  Namiawaza  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  god”; 
14719,  27 , 28,  Zimrida  to  the  “ king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun,  the 
breath  of  my  life”;  14817,  Zimrida  to  ? ?;  14918,  26,  64,  Abimilki  to 
“the  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sim”;  1508,  10,  18,  24,  41,  43,  ”, 

58,  °3,  64,  69,  78,  82,  84,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods”; 
lol6,  41,  49,  55,  70,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  Sun,  my  gods”;  1526,  7,  14,  18, 
29^30^34^36^37^50^56^60^  to  « king,  my  Sun,  my  gods”;  1534,  7, 
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13,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  15410,  27 , 39,  44, 46,  id.  to  “the 
king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun”;  15513,  id.  to  the  “king,  my  lord, 
my  Sun,  my  gods” ; 156®, 27,  id.  to  “ the  king,  my  lord” ; 1574,  Surata 
to  “the  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  from  heaven”;  158®,  Zatatna  to 
“the  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  from  heaven”;  1594,  l3,  18,  30,  id.  to 
id.;  1637,  9,  u,  25,  31,  39,  42,  48,  Lapaya  to  “ the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun” ; 
16427,  Abdu-Asaridu  to  the  “king,  my  lord”;  16538,  39,  Suwar- 
data  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun”  (comp.  198); 
177ll(?),  24,  32,  Arzaya  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun”; 
17912,  34,  37 , 49,  53,  55,  50,  Abdhiba  to  the  “king,  my  lord”;  18011,  13, 

17  27  31  34  43  45  48  52  55  60  69  78  VJ  tn  iW  • 1 fil  U 14  16  19  23  24  33 

,,,,,,  Ulb,  , , , , , 1U.  UU  IU.  , iOi  ))t)  i ) > 

36,  41,  45,  47,  58,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  1828,  10,  Rev. 2,  3, 

7,  \ u,  12>  15i  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord(?)”;  18311,  18,  18,  20  bis,  22 , 28, 
id.  to  id.;  1843,  8(?),  13(?),  20(?),  24(?),  28,  id.  to  id.;  1853,  4,  22,  ? ? ?; 
18612,  15,  ? to  “the  king,  my  lord”;  1874,  Addumehir  to  “the  king, 
my  lord”;  1888,  id  to  id.;  1895,  23,  Tagi  to  “the  king,  my  lord”; 
19211,  Biridiya  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun”;  1934,  22, 
id.  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  and  my  sun  and  my  gods(?)”;  1943,  id. 
to  the  “king,  my  lord,  and  my  Sun”;  195s,  27,  34,  id.  to  id. ; 19630, 

? ?;  1974,  8,  Yarta  to  the  “king,  my  lord  and  Sun,  and  my  god”; 
19811,  Suwardata  to  “ the  king,  my  lord”  (comp.  165) ; 20122,  24  (?), 
26,  27 , id.  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  gods  and  my  Sun”;  20518, 
Yapahi  to  the  “king,  my  iord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is 
from  heaven”;  20618,  id,  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun”; 
208u,  Yitia  to  the  “ king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which 
is  from  heaven”;  21013, 18,  id.  to  id.;  21 123,  id.  to  id.;  21217,  id.  to  id.; 
21824,  Yabni-ilu  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun 
which  is  from  heaven” ; 21917,  ? ?;  220s,  Samu-Addu  to  “ the  king,  my 
lord” ; 22418,  Subandi  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun 
which  is  from  heaven” ; 22621,  24,  id.  to  id. ; 22719,  23,  id.  to  the  “ king 
my  lord,  the  Sun  from  heaven”;  23511, 13(?),  Pu-Addi  to  “the  king, 
my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun  from  heaven”;  240,  Rev. 4,  Addu-Daian 
to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  Sim,  my  gods”  (comp.  275);  24118,  20, 
Sipti-Addi  to  the  “king,  my  lord”;  242s,  id.  to  id.;  24314,  itf.(?)  to 
the  “ king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from  hea- 
ven”; 24614,  Zitriyara  to  the  “king,  my  lord”;  25519,  Baduza(?) 
to  the  “king,  my  lord”;  25619,  Mutzu’  ....  to  the  “king,  my 
lord  and  my  Sun” ; 2609,  Rusmania  to  the  “ king,  my  lord,  my  gods, 
the  Sun”;  26417,  Diyati  to  the  “king,  my  lord”;  2709,  ? ?;  275u, 
. . . -Daian  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun”  (comp. 
240);  27619, 22,  ? ?;  2798, 18(?),  ? to  the  “king,  my  lord”;  28011,  ? ?; 
2822,  5,  15,  ? ?. 
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17.  “King  of  Egypt.”  4118,  30,  a man  of  Dunip  to  the  “king  of 
Egypt,  our  lord  ” ; 5220,  ? ? ; 2901,  Akizzi  to  the  king  of  Egypt  ” ; 10112, 
Ribaddi  to  “his  lord,  the  king  of  lands,  the  king  of  battle”;  14223, 
? ?;  376(?)  Rammannirari  to  the  “Sun,  the  king,  my  lord,  the  king 
of  Egypt.” 

18.  “ King  of  Egypt,  my  (our)  lord.”  411, 10,  a man  of  Dunip  to 
“the  king  of  Egpyt,  our  lord.” 

19.  “King  of  the  lands  (sar  matati).”  621,  Ribaddi’s  address 
to  the  king. 


20.  “King,  lord.”  384,  9,  18,  21,  30,  Abd-Asratu  to  the  king,  the 
Sun,  my  lord;  391,  4,  5,  8,  u,  15,  1S,  id.  to  the  “king,  my  lord”;  401, 
5,  6,  7,  9,  “,  13,  id.  to  id.;  4113,  14,  16,  19,  37,  a man  of  Dunip  to  “the 
king  of  Egypt,  our  lord”;  44  8,  21,  28,  32  , 33,  36,  Aziri  to  his  father 
Dudu;  456,  9,  13  , 27  , 29  , 34  , 36,  id.  to  id.;  463, 7, 11 , Aziri  to  his  brother 
Hai ; 472,  6,  10,  13,  37 , 44,  Aziri  to  the  “ king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my 
Sun”;  4S1,  10,  12,  15,  20,  22,  34,  39,  44,  Aziri  to  the  “great  king,  my  lord, 
my  god,  and  my  Sun”;  497,  u,  14,  15,  29,  32,  id.  to  id.;  502,  7,  16,  29,  33, 
S9,  42 ^ 44,  Rev  i,  7,  s,  io,  ii,  is,  i9,  22,  the  chief  of  Amurra ; 

515,  9,  n,  19,  24,  26,  36,  43,  44,  47,  51,  Aziri  to  the  “great  king,  my  lord,  my 
god,  my  Sun”;  5214,  ? ?;  537  ,9,  Ribaddi  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  the 
Sun  of  the  lands’’;  54®,  id.  to  Haiapa;  553,  5,  60,  ®2,  id.  to  the  lord 
of  the  lands,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle  ” ; 
563,  7,  id.  to  the  “king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
battle”;  57®,  8,  35,  43,  id.  to  “ Amanappa,  my  father”;  58®(?), 13, 16, 20, 
Rev.  19,  22,  23,  id.  to  “the  king,  his  lord,  the  Sun”;  603,  id.  to  the 
“king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle;”  614,  id.  to 
“his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king”;  627,  id.  to  “the 
king  of  the  lands”;  634,  14,  Rev.  8,  10,  u,  id.  to  the  “king,  my  lord, 
[my  Sun]”;  644,  ®,  id.  to  “his  lord,  [the  great  king,  the  king  of  the 
lands,]  the  king  of  battle”;  653,  8,  9,  12,  23,  30,  40,  42,  44,  id.  to  (?);  663, 
28,  id.  to  Amanappa;  677,  u, 23,  id.  to  Amanabbi;  69®,  15,  34,  40,  id.  to 
“My  lord,  the  Sun”;  704,  Rev.  8,  id.  to  “the  king  of  the  lands,  the 
great  king”;  717, 81 , 33,  3®,  37,  39,  43,  31,  33,  39,  ®3,  81,  83,  90,  94,  97  bis,  id.  to 
“the  king,  my  lord”;  724,  8,  Rev.  u,  13,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the  great 
king,  the  king  of  battle”;  734, 3,  8,  Rev. 10,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the  king 
of  the  lands,  the  great  king”;  748,  24,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the  king  of 
the  lands,  the  great  king”;  754,  7,  id.  to  “the  great  king,  the  king 
of  battle”;  767,  8,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  77®,  20,  23, 
id.  to  “his  lord,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  king  of 
battle”;  783,  23,  33,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  797,  Rev. 2, 
10,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands”;  SO3,  ®, 12,  id.  to  “the  lord, 
the  king  of  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle”;  814,  ®,  ®8,  id. 
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to  the  lord  of  the  lands,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the 
king  of  battle”;  82®,  id.  to  (?);  835,  23,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the  king 
of  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle”;  844,  id.  to  “his  lord, 
the  great  king,  the  king  of  lands,  the  king  of  battle”;  852,  7,  38* 
4o,  id.  to  the  “king,  the  prince  (rubi)  of  the  lands”;  868,  id.  to 
“ the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  875,  8,  id.  to  “the  ...  . great  king, 
the  king  of  the  lands,  the  king  of  battle”;  88",  9,  15,  id.  to  “his  lord, 
the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king”;  90s,  id.  to  Amanappa;  913, 

" « m in  » in  « m id  tQ  «the  king?  my  lord)  the  gun  Qf  the 

lands”;  944,  Rev. 10, 24,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  9528,  ??; 
961,  4,  6,  16,  23,  35,  39  bis,  42,  43,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord”;  972, e,  15,  40, 
? to  ' the  king,  my  lord”;  987,  id.  to  “ the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”; 
991, 6,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord”;  1008,  id.  to  “his  lord,  the  king  of 
the  lands,  the  king  of  battle”;  1013,  id.  to  id.;  1042,  39,  38,  id.  to 
“the  king,  my  lord”;  10512,  29,  ? ?;  1108,  id.  to  Amanappa(?);  Ill8, 
id.  to  Amanappa,  “my  father”;  1127,  Rev.  8,  ? ?;  11523  , 28,  30,  ? ?; 
1193,  Rabimur  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  1201(?),  9,  18,  29,  40, 
id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord(?)”;  1222,  3,  9,  «, 28,  «,  City  of’lrkata  to 
the  “king,  our  lord”;  1251,  Addu  ....(?)  to  “the  king,  our 
lord”;  128  22  , 29  , 30,  33  , 39,  48,  Ammunira  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my 
Sun,  my  gods,  the  breath  of  my  life”;  1294,  7,  8,  13,  14,  18,  «,  32,  id. 
to  “the  king,  the  breath  of  my  life”;  129a,  Rev.  4,  8,  7,  id.  to  “the 
king,  my  lord,  the  breath  of  my  life”;  130u, 14, 18, 23,  ? to  ?,  “breath 
of  my  life  ....  my  lord”;  1311,  8,  10,  18,  19,  20,  23,  Bieri  to  “the  king, 
my  lord”;  132s,  8,  Rev.  4,  Udaya  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  god, 
my  Sun”;  1331,  4,  Rev.  3,  ? ?;  1349,  12,  17,  22,  37,  44,  57 , 39,  8B,  67,  71;  23 
....  warzana  to  the  “ king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun ” ; 13723,  ? ?; 

8 11  14  15  17  19  25  29  31  ? ?.  1 405  12  31  38  ? ? . 1 403  f,,'  5 9 14 
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13,  19,  Rev.  8,  9,  u,  13,  14,  Namiawaza  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my 
gods(?)  ”;  1441,  u, 32,  id.  to  the  “ king,  my  lord”;  1451, 9,  14,  ? to  “ the 
king,  my  lord”’;  1461,  14,  Rev.  5,  10,  18,  19,  22,  24,  28,  Itakkama  to  the 
“king,  my  lord”;  14710,  14,  18,  20,  »,  22,  33,  Zimrida  to  “the  king,  my 
lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun,  the  breath  of  my  life”;  1493,  3,  20,  22,  40,  34, 
80,  83,  Abimilki  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun”;  1503,  3, 
9,  12,  14,  17,  20,  23,  29,  32,  46,  53,  54,  71,  81 , id.  to  “ the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun, 
my  gods”;  1513,  3,  9,  13,  18,  18,  21,  22,  24,  27,  28,  31,  34,  38,  48,  id.  to  “ the  king, 
my  Sun,  my  gods”;  1523,  4,  12,  21,  2S,  39,  42,  48,  id.  to  id.;  1533,  10,  13, 
id.  to  “the  king,  my  [lord,  my  Sun]”;  1543,  4,  7,  9,  14,  21,  23,  id.  to 
“the  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun”;  1553,  10,  id.  to  “the  king, 
my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods”;  1561, 3, 5, 12,  id.  “ to  the  king,  my  lord”'; 
157®, 13,  Surata  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  the  sun  from  heaven”;  15818, 
Zatatna  to  id. ; 15910,  33,  id.  to  id. ; 1611,  8,  23,  Artamanjra  to  the 
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“ king,  my  lord” ; 1621, 4, 15,  Lapaya  to  id. ; 1634,  18,  id.  to  “ the  king, 
my  lord  and  my  Sun”;  1641,  3,  4,  7,  9,  13,  20,  22,  23,  2S,  ",  46,  48,  49  bis, 
5j,  57 , 39,  Addu-asaridu  to  the  “ king,  my  lord” ; 1659,  2l, 25,  Suwardata 
to  the  '‘king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun”;  1664,  6,  7,  9,  u,  13,  17,18, 
23,  25,  27 , 29,  30,  id.  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  gods  and  my  sun”; 
1679,  10(?), 22,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sim”;  168s,  9, 
Rev. 6,  Milkili  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun”;  16919,  id. 
to  id.;  170®,  14,  19,  24(?),  id.  to  id.;  17113,  25,  id.  to  id.;  172®,  12,  l3, 
id.  to  id.;  1738,  12,  13,  17 , 23,  Ninur  ....  to  id.;  17418,  ? to  id.; 
1751,  4,  6,  12,  18,  20,  Arzawaya  to  the  “king,  my  lord”;  1763,  8,  16,  id. 
to  the  “king,  my  lord  and  Sun,  and  my  gods”;  1773,  8,  Ar(?)zaya 
to  ?;  1787,  10,  13,  13,  22  , 23,  28,  33,  ? to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my 

Sun  ” • 1 7Ql  3 5 7 8 15  16  17  21  23  24  25  26  32  36  38  40  41  43  44  47 
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55,  59,  60,  61,  ®3,  64,  Abdhiba  to  “the  king,  my  lord”;  1801,  19,  22,  24,  32, 
53,  57,  64,  68,  76,  id.  to  id.;  1813,  5,  10,  22,  30,  39,  32,  33,  34,  60,  61,  64,  id.  to 
“the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  1821,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord”; 
1831,  4,  7,  id.  to  id.;  1841,  6,  17,  id.  to  id.;  1861,  4,  ? to  id.;  1871,  4,  8, 
Addu-mehir  to  id. ; 1883,  ®,  17,  id  to  id. ; 1891,  3,  10,  22,  24,  Tagi  to  id. ; 
19014,  18, 23,  id.  to  “the  king,  [my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun]”;  1911, 3, 
? to  “the  king,  my  lord”;  192,  Rev.  4,  Biridiya  to  the  “king,  my 
lord,  [my  god,]  my  Sun”;  19312,  18,  id.  to  “the  king,  [my  lord]  and 
my  Sim,  and  [my  gods]”;  19410,  id.  to  the  “king,  my  lord  and  my 
sun”;  195®,  id.  to  id.;  1964,  7,  20,  23,  37,  47,  ? ? ; 197®,  u, 21,  Yarta(?) 
to  “the  king,  my  lord  and  Sun,  and  my  god”;  1981, 3,  ®, 8, 10, 13, 16, 
21 . 24.  Suwardata  to  the  “king,  my  lord”;  1995,  8,  10,  13,  id.  to  “the 
king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  and  my  Sun”;  20112,  13,  19, 21, 31,  id.  to  id.; 
2021, 6,  14,  the  king  of  Hasur  to  the  “king,  my  lord”;  2031,  ®, 8, 12, 17, 
20,  Abdtirsi  to  the  “king,  my  lord”;  20413,  13,  20,  22,  Yapahi  to  “the 
king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven”; 
2051®, 20,  id.  to  id. ; 206®,  id.  to  “ the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun  ” ; 
207®, 11  bis, 18,  Yitia  to  id.;  208®, 10, 14(?), 13,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord, 
my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven”;  2097, 14, 13,  id.  to 
id. ; 21 116,  id.  to  id.,  except  gods  for  god;  21210, 19, 24,  id.  to  id.,  except 
god  for  gods;  2133, 13, 13, 16, 17 , 18, 21,  id.  to  id,  except  gods  for  god;  21410, 
43 , 22,  23,  27,  2®,  30,  3i,  38,  Yabitiri  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my 
Sun”;  21714,  Zimridi  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun”;  21818, 
Yabni-ilu  to  “ the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which 
is  from  heaven”;  2201,  5,  u,  Samhuna  to  “the  king,  my  lord”; 
2213,  4,  8,  u,  Sumad  ....  to  “the  king,  [my  lord,  my  god,  my 
Sun]”;  2251®,  20,  Subandi  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  sun, 
the  Sun  from  heaven”;  226l2(?),  14(?),  18,  id.  to  id.;  2271®,  id.  to 
“the  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven,  my  god,  my 
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Sun”;  22816,  id.  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from  hea- 
ven”; 22912,  id.  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  sun,  the  Sun 
from  heaven”;  2311, 4, 7,  «,  “, 13, 19,  Baiaya  to  “the  king,  my  lord”; 
2326, 9, u,  Sutarna  to  “ the  king,  my  lord,  [my  god,]  my  Sun” ; 2335,  8, 
id  to  id. ; 23513, 21,  Pu-Addi  to  the  “ king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun 
from  heaven”;  236’,  8,  10(?),  12,  14  bis,  id.  to  the  “king,  my  lord, 
my  god,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven”;  23710,  u,  12,  Mut-Addi  to 
“ Yanhama,  my  lord” ; 2381,  Yama  to  the  “ king,  my  lord” ; 23912, l7, 
19> 22>  26,  27 , 32 , 40 , 44 , Addu-Daian  to  the  “ king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my 
Sun”;  240’,  8,  9, 12,  Rev. 5, 10,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  sun,  my 
gods(?)”;  2411,  4,  8,  9,  12,  1S,  Sipti-Addi  to  the  “king,  my  lord”; 
2421, 6,  9,  Sipti-ri- ....  to  id.;  24313, 18,  Sipti-i  ....  to  “the  king, 
my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven”;  2449, 
Dasru  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  2451, 5,  9,  id.  to  the  “king, 
my  lord”;  2461,  6,  8,  20,  Zitriyara  to  the  “ king,  my  lord”;  2479,  10,  13, 
id.  to  id.;  2495,  Satiya  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  2501,  17, 
a man  of  Dubu  to  “the  king,  my  lord”;  2511, 6,  18,  a man  of  Kanu 
to  the  “ king,  my  lord” ; 2521, 6, 17,  Abd-milki  to  “ the  king,  my  lord”  ; 
2531,  5,  Amayasi  to  “the  king,  my  lord”;  2545,  9,  13,13,  Yiktasu  to 
“the  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  from  heaven”;  2551, 3,  9,  16,  Baduza  to 
“the  king,  my  lord”;  25614,  16,  22,  Mutzu’  ....  to  “the  king,  my 
lord  and  my  Sun  ” ; 25717,  Surasar  to  the  “ king,  my  lord,  my  Sun, 
my  gods,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven”;  2588,  ? to  the  “great 
man  (rabi),  my  lord”;  25  93,  7,  12,  14,  10,  22,  24,  27 , Hiziri  to  “the  king, 
my  lord,  my  Sim,  my  god”;  260u,  13,  16,  20,  a man  of  Taruna  to 
“the  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  the  Sun”;  2611, 6, 12,  Zisamimi  to  the 
“king,  my  lord”;  26231,  Nu(?)urtuya  ....  ma  to  “the  king, 
my  lord,  [my  Sun]”;  2631,  6,  a man  of  Nazima  to  “the  king,  my 
lord”;  2641,  3,  Diyati  to  the  “king,  my  lord”;  2651,  3,  0,  7,  15(?), 
Tagi  to  id.;  26614,  Yahzibaia  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  [my  gods,  my 
Sun]  ” ; 2673,  4, 6,  Yamiuta  to  the  “ king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun  ” ; 
2701,  8,  7,  8,  13,  ? to  “the  king,  my  lord”;  2723,  9,  Enbauta  to  “the 
[king],  my  lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven”;  2731,  6,  ? to  “the 
king,  my  lord”;  27o9,  ....  daian  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my 

gods,  my  Sun”;  276u,  17,  ? ? ; 2781,  4,  8,  ? to  “the  king,  my  lord”; 
2791,  4,  n,  ? to  the  “king,  my  lord”;  28123,  ? ? ; 2826,  9,  12,  ? ?;  2833, 
8,  10,  13,  19,  22,  24,  Il(?)ha  ....  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my 
Sun(?)”;  28411,  ? to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun”;  2851, 
2, 4, 17, 21,  ? to  “the  king,  my  lord”;  2891, ....  Addu  to  “the  king, 
my  lord”;  2914,  ? to  “[the  king,  my  lord].” 

21.  “The  king,  the  lord,  the  king  of  Egypt.”  4143,  a man  of 
Dunip  to  the  “ king  of  Egypt,  my  lord.” 

42 
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22.  “King,  lord,  son  of  the  Sun,  who  is  from  heaven.”  21021, 
Yitia  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is 
from  heaven.” 

23.  “ King,  lord,  son  of  the  Sun.”  20911,  18,  Yitia  to  the  “ king, 
my  lord,  my  sun,  my  god,  the  sun  which  is  from  heaven”;  21224, 
id.  to  id.,  except  my  god  precedes  my  sun. 

24.  “King,  lord,  Sun.”  1531,  Abimilki  to  the  “king,  [my  lord, 
my  Sun]”;  1811,  Abdhiba  to  id.;  2314,  Baiaya  to  the  “king,  my 
lord”;  249,  Satiya  to  “the  king,  my  lord  [my  god,  my  Sun]”;  2566, 
Mutzu’  to  “the  king,  my  lord  and  my  Sun”;  2621,  5,  10,  12 , 14,  16,  18, 
22,  26,  29,  Murtuya  ....  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  2711, 
Abdna  ....  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  250s,  a man  of 
Dubu  to  “the  king,  my  lord”;  582, 3,  Ribaddi  to  the  “king,  his  lord, 
the  Sun”;  941,  id.  to  id. ; 981,  id.  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  the  Sun”; 

1031. 4,  id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  [my  Sun]”;  lOT^?),  id.  to  id.(?); 
1191,  Rabimur  to  id.;  12818,  Ammimira  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my 
Sun,  my  gods,  the  breath  of  my  life”;  1401,  Akizzi  to  the  “king, 
my  lord,  [my  Sun]”;  744(?),  Ribaddi  to  his  “lord,  the  king  of  the 
lands,  the  great  king”;  761,  id.  in  address;  781,  id.  in  address;  86l, 
id.  in  address. 

25.  “King,  lord  and  Sun.”  4842,  ? to  the  “king,  my  lord,?  ? ”; 

1631. 4,  Lapaya  to  “the  king,  my  lord  and  my  Sun”;  1939,  Biridiya 
to  “the  king  [my  lord]  and  my  sun  and  [my  gods]”;  1941, 6,  id.  “to 
the  king,  my  lord  and  my  Sun”;  1951,  5,  id.  to  id.;  1925,  id.  to 
“ the  king,  my  lord  [my  god],  my  sun  ” ; 2561,  °,  Mutzu’  to  “ the  king, 
my  lord  and  my  Sun.” 

26.  “ King,  lord,  Sun  which  is  from  heaven.”  20415,  Yapahi  to 
the  “ king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from  hea- 
ven”; 2059,  id.  to  id.;  20812, 20,  Yitia  to  id.;  2109,  id.  to  id.;  21110, 
id.  to  id.,  except  gods  for  god;  2247,  Subandi  to  id.,  except  god  for 
gods;  2258(?),  id.  to  id.;  2266,  id.  to  id.;  2279,  id.  to  “the  king,  my 
lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven,  my  god,  my  Sun”;  2281,  22, 
id.  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  the  [Sun]  which  is  from  heaven”;  2369, 17 , 
Pu-addi  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  god,  the  Sun  which  is  from 
heaven;”  269,  Rev.  6,  ? to  ?;  2721,  Enbauta  in  address. 

27.  “The  king,  lord,  Sun  from  heaven.”  2541,  Yiktasu  in 
address;  26220,  Nurtuya  ....  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  [my  Sun]”; 
27411,  Yahzibaia(?)  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun”(?); 
1571,  8,  Surata  in  address;  1581,  Zatatna  in  address;  1591, ',  id.  in 
address  and  line  7;  20010,  I3,  Suwardata  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my 
god,  my  Sun”;  20722,  Yitia  to  “ the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun”; 
2179,  Zimridi  to  id.,  except  gods  for  god;  22414,  Subandi  to  id.,  except 
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god  for  gods ; 22813,  id.  to  the  “ king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from 
heaven”;  2297,  id.  to  ‘‘the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the 
Sun  from  heaven”;  16913,  Milkili  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  my  gods, 
my  Sun.” 

28.  “King,  lord,  Sun  of  the  lands.”  827,  Ribaddi  to  ?;  911,  id. 
“to  the  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  of  the  lands”;  531,  id.  in  address. 

29.  “King,  lord,  Sun,  god  (or  gods).”  12815,  32,  Ammunira  to 
the  “ king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods,  the  breath  of  my  life” ; 1501, 
Abimilki  in  address;  1551,  id.  in  address;  2591,  Hiziri  in  address; 
1607,  Zitatna  to  the  “ king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  god,  the  Sun  from 
heaven.” 

30.  “ King,  my  lord  and  Sun,  and  my  gods. 77  1761, 7,  Arzawaya 

in  address  and  line  7;  1971, 8,  Yarta  in  address  and  line  6. 

31.  “King,  my  lord  and  my  Sun,  and  my  gods.”  1931,  5,  Biri- 
diya  in  address  and  line  5. 

32.  “King,  lord,  sun,  god,  Sun  from  heaven.”  1601,  Zitatna  in 
address;  2771,  8,  9,  15,  ? in  address  and  lines  6,  9,  and  15. 

33.  “ King,  lord,  Sun,  god,  the  Sim  which  is  from  heaven.77  2693, 
? to  ?;  2091,  Yitia  in  address;  2571,  Surasar  to  the  “king,  my 
lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven. 77 

34.  “King,  lord,  the  Sun  from  heaven,  the  son  of  the  Sun.” 
25721,  Surasar  to  the  king,  etc.  See  under  33. 

35.  “King,  lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven,  the  son  of  the 
Sun,  whom  the  Sun  loves.”  20820-23,  Yitia  to  the  “king,  my  lord, 
my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven.77 

36.  “ King,  lord,  son  of  the  Sim,  who  is  from  heaven.”  21021-23, 
Yitia  to  “ the  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from 
heaven.” 

37.  “King,  lord,  god.”  1431,  Namiawaza  to  the  “king,  my  lord, 
my  gods”(?). 

38.  “King,  lord  and  gods.”  17611,  Arzawaya  to  “the  king,  my 
lord  and  Sun,  and  my  gods.” 

39.  “King,  Lord,  god,  Sun.”  421,  Aziri  in  address;  431,  3,  id. 
and  in  line  3;  471,  id.  in  address. 

40.  “King,  lord,  god  and  Sun.”  6987,  Ribaddi  to  “my  lord,  the 
Sun77;  4835,  ? to  the  “king,  my  lord(?)77;  494,  Aziri  to  the  “great 
king,  my  lord,  my  god,  and  my  Sun77;  644,  Ribaddi  to  his  “lord, 
the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  king  of  battle.77 

41.  “King,  lord,  god,  Sun.”  2491,  8,  10,  13,  15,  24,  Satiya  to  “the 
king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  sun”;  1491,  Abimilki  in  address  (but 
gods  for  god);  1541,  id.  to  id.;  1651,  8,  Suwardata  in  address  and  in 
line  6;  1671, 8,  id.,  id.;  1681, 5,  Milkili  in  address  and  in  line  5;  1691, 
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8,  10,  18,  id.  in  address  and  lines  6,  10  and  16;  1701,  8,  id.  in  address 
and  line  6;  1711,  ®,  id.  in  address  and  line  6 (but  god  for  gods); 
1721,  8,  id.,  id.;  1731,  8,  Ninur(?)  in  address  and  line  6;  1741,  7,  ? in 
address  and  line  6;  1901, 6,  Tagi  in  address  and  line  6;  1921,  Biridiya 
in  address;  1781,  4,  ? in  address  and  in  line  4;  2001,  ®,  Suwardata 
in  address  and  line  6;  2061, 5,  Yapahi  in  address  and  line  5;  2141, 6, 
Yabitiri  in  address  and  line  6;  2301, 7,  Baiaya  in  address  and  line  7 ; 
2321,  4,  12,  Sutarna  in  address  and  lines  4 and  12;  2331,  8,  id.  in  ad- 
dress and  line  8;  2391, 5,  Addudaian  in  address  and  line  5;  2661, 7,  10, 
Yahzibaia  in  address,  etc.;  2671,  Yamiuta  in  address;  2741,  4,  8, 
Yahzibaia(?)  in  address  and  lines  4 and  8;  2751, 5,  ....  daian  in 
address  and  line  5;  2831,  Ilha  ....  in  address;  2841,  4,  8,  ? in 
address  and  lines  4 and  8. 

42.  “King,  lord,  god  (gods)  and  Sun.”  1661,  Suwardata  in 
address;  1991,  id.  in  id.;  2011,  id.  in  id. 

'•  43.  “ The  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sim  from  heaven.”  2351, 
Pu-addi  in  address. 

44.  “ The  king,  my  lord,  my  god,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven.” 
2361,  Pu-addi  in  address. 

45.  “ King,  lord,  god,  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven.”  2041, 
7,  Yapahi  in  address  and  line  7;  2051,  9,  id.  in  address  and  line  9; 
2071,  Yitia  in  address;  2081,  id.  in  id.;  2091,  id.  in  id. ; 2101,  id.  in 
id.;  2111,  id  in  id.;  2121,  id.  in  id. ; 2131,  id.  in  id.;  2171,  Zimridi  in 
address;  2181,  10,  Yabui-ilu  in  address  and  line  10;  2241,  Subandi 
in  address;  2251,  id.  in  id.;  2261,  id  in  id. ; 2286,  id.  to  the  “king,  my 
lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven”;  2291,  id.  in  address;  2341,  5, 
Pu-addi  in  address  and  line  5;  235,  id  in  id.  and  line  5;  2431,  7,  21, 
Sipti  ....  in  address  and  lines  7 and  21;  2579,  Surasar  to  “the 
king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven”; 
2693,  ? to  (?). 

46.  “ The  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven,  my  god, 
my  Sun.”  2271,  Subandu  in  address. 

47.  “ The  king,  my  lord,  the  breath  of  my  life.”  1291,  Ammunira 
in  address;  1314(?),  8,  9,  ? to  ?;  1488,  Zimrida  to  ?. 

48.  “ The  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  the  breath  of  my  life.”  12842, 
Ammunira  to  “ the  king,  my  lord,'  mv  Sun,  my  gods,  the  breath  of 
my  life.” 

49.  “ The  king,  my  lord,  my  gods,  my  Sun,  the  breath  of  my  life.” 
1471,  Zimrida  in  address. 

50.  “ The  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods,  the  breath  of  my  life.” 
1281,  6,  9,  12,  30,  Ammunira  in  address  and  lines  6,  9,  12  and  36. 

51.  “King,  Sun.”  693,  88,  Ribaddi  to  “my  lord,  the  Sun”; 
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7829,  30,  id.  to  “ the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun”;  80°,  id.  to  the  lord,  the 
“king  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle”;  8321,  28,  ”, 
id.  to  id.;  931,  id.  in  address;  1456,  ? to  “ the  king,  my  lord”;  2224(?), 
Saba  ....  in  address. 

52.  “The  king,  the  Sun  from  heaven.”  22627,  Subandi  to  the 
“king,  my  lord,  my  god,  my  Sun,  the  Sun  which  is  from  heaven.” 

53.  “King,  Sim,  lord.”  381, 28,  Abd-Asratum  in  address  and  in 
line  28;  836S,  Ribaddi  to  the  “ lord,  the  king  of  the  lands,  the  great 
king,  the  king  of  battle”;  1213(?),  8(?),  ? to  ?;  15083,  Abimilki  to 
“the  king,  my  lord,  my  Sun,  my  gods”;  28513,  14,  ? to  “the  king, 
my  lord.” 

54.  “King,  the  Sun  in  the  heavens  (ina  sami).”  50,  Rev. 33, 

“ the  king,  his  lord,”  to  a man  of  Amurra. 

55.  “King,  sun,  god  (or  gods).”  1511,  Abimilki  in  address; 
1521(?),  id.  in  address;  2865,  ? to  ?. 

56.  “King,  Sun  of  heaven.”  ? 

57.  “King,  breath  of  my  life.”  1291,  Ammunira  in  address. 

58.  “ King  of  the  lands,  the  great  king.”  702,  Ribaddi  in  address. 

59.  “King  of  the  lands,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  battle.”  562, 
Ribaddi  in  address;  602,  id  in  id. 

60.  “The  king,  the  great  king.”  79,  Rev.  15(?),*  Ribaddi  to 
“ his  lord,  the  king  of  the  lands.” 

61.  “The  great  king  (sarru  rabu).”  21518,  Dagantakala  to  “ the 
great  king,  my  lord.” 

62.  “The  great  king,  my  lord.”  2151,  5,  7,  u,  17 , 19,  Dagantakala 
in  address  and  lines  5,  7,  11,  17  and  19;  2 1 66,  15,  18,  22,  id.  to  “the 
great  king,  my  lord,  the  Siui  in  heaven”  (ana  sami). 

63.  “The  great  king,  the  [king]  of  the  lands,”  or  “the  king,  the 
prince  of  the  lands.”  851,  Ribaddi  in  address. 

64.  “The  great  king,  my  lord,  the  Sun  in  heaven  (ana  sami).” 
2161,  Dagantakala  in  address. 

65.  “The  great  king,  the  king  of  battle.”  752,  Ribaddi  in 
address. 

66.  “The  great  king,  my  lord,  [my  god  and  my  Sun].”  483, 

? to  . . . . “king,  nty  lord  . . . .”;  491,  Aziri  in  address;  511,  id. 
in  id.  (but  the  and  is  omitted). 

67.  “The  mighty  king  (sarru  dannu).”  10488,  Ribaddi  to  “the 
king,  my  lord.” 

68.  “The  great  one  (amelu  rabu),  my  lord.”  2681,  3,  4,  10,  14, 
Rev. 7,  9,  Subayadi(?)  in  address. 

* The  great  king  (sarru  rabu),  here  referred  to,  may  be  the  king  of  Mitanni,  or 
the  king  of  Nahrina,  or  some  other. 
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69.  “The  Sun.  my  lord.”  42®,  Aziri  to  “the  king,  my  lord,  my 
god,  my  sun";  534,  Ribaddi  to  the  “king,  my  lord,  the  sun  of  the 
lands”;  2882,  ”,  22,  24,  2S,  28,  27,  ? ?;  2893,  4,  7,  . . . . Addu  to  the 
“king,  my  lord.” 

70.  “The  Sun,  the  king,  my  lord.”  28521,  32,  3®,  ? to  “the  king, 
my  lord.” 

71.  “The  Sun  in  the  heavens.”  14416,  Namiawaza  says:  “My 
lord  is  the  Sun  in  the  heavens  (ina  sami).” 

11.  (1)  “ K.  E.,  Raankhkheperu,  son  of  the  Sun,  Raseaakanekht- 
kheperu.”  B.  B.,  378  (El-Amarna).  For  nekht,  Budge  reads 
tcheser  (Prisse  and  Petrie  ser) ; for  aa,  Prisse  reads  heq,  Budge  and 
Petrie  menkh. 

(2)  “ Rasemenkhkatcheserkheperu.”  Petrie,  II.  234,  fig.  144 
(rings). 

(3)  “Raankhkheperu,  meri,  neferkheperura.”  Petrie,  II.  234 
(ring). 

(4)  “Raankhkheperu,  meriuaenra.”  Petrie,  II.  234  (ring). 

(5)  “ Raankhkheperu”  alone.  Petrie,  II.  234  (ring). 

12.  (1)  “K.  E.,  Rakheperimeb,  son  of  the  Sim,  Amentutankh- 
heqauresu.”  B.  B.,  380  (Budge’s  reading  resu , instead  of  the  su 
of  B.  B.,  and  the  Konigsbuch,  is  here  given). 

(2)  “Horus  of  gold,  ....  sehetepneteru.”  B.  B.,  380. 

(3)  “ Ivanekhttutmes.”  B.  B.,  380. 

(4)  “ The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ranebkheperu,  beloved 
of  Thoth.”  B.  B.,  380. 

(5)  “ Amenankhtutheqauresu.”  B.  B.,  380. 

(6)  “'Mighty  bull,  the  horus  of  gold,  beautiful  god,  lord  of  the 
two  lands.”  Budge,  IV.  143. 

(7)  “Lord  of  the  land”  (two  lands?).  Brugsch,  History,  I.  457 
(from  tomb  of  Qurnat). 

(8)  “The  king.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  457  (from  tomb  of 
Qurnat). 

(9)  “Amen”  (also  “Aten”*)  “ Rakheperuneb.”  Petrie,  II.  236 
(ring). 

(10)  “Rakheperuneb,  setep-Amenra.”  Petrie,  II.  236  (ring). 

(11)  “Rakheperuneb,  setep-Amen”  (or  “Aten”*).  Petrie,  II. 
236  (ring). 

(12)  “ The  good  god,  Rakheperuneb,  merisahepu,”  i.e.,  “beloved 
son  of  Hepu.”  Petrie,  II.  237  (on  pendant). 

(13)  “ The  good  god,  Rakheperuneb,  giver  of  life,  son  of  the  Sun, 

* Both  m and  t are  inscribed  on  the  first  ring  certainly  (i.e.,  on  (9),  and  accord- 
ing to  the  figure  in  Petrie  on  (11)  also). 
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Tutankhamenheqanres,  like  Ra.”  Petrie,  II.  237  (from  alabaster 
vase). 

(14)  “ Rakheperunebmeriptah,  lord  of  the  two  lands.”  Petrie, 
II.  238  (ring). 

13.  (1)  a.  “ K.  E.,  Rakheperumaatari,  son  of  the  Sun,  Neter- 
tefaineterhequast.”  B.  B.,  384. 

b.  “ K.  E.,  Rakheperuarimat.”  B.  B.,  384  (Bab-el-Maluk). 

(2)  “H.,  Kanekhtthehentkhau.”  B.  B.,  384. 

(3)  “L.  S.,  Sekhempehpehtersatet,  i.e.,  mighty  in  power  smiting 
Asia.”  B.  B.,  384. 

(4)  “ Horus  of  gold,  the  prince  who  keepeth  (maketh?)  the  law, 
the  creator  of  the  two  lands.”  B.  B.,  384;  Budge,  IV.  146. 

(5)  “Ra-Horus,  mighty  bull  of  saffron-colored  risings.”  B.  B., 
384. 

(6)  “Horus  of  the  double  crown,  mighty  bull  of  the  saffron- 
colored  risings.”  B.  B.,  384. 

(7)  “King  Rakheperuarimat.”  B.  B.,  384;  Budge,  IV.  147  bis. 

(8)  “ Rakheperumerimatariaapehpeh.”  B.  B.,  384. 

(9)  “Power  doubly  strong,  smiter  of  Asia,  the  Horus  of  gold, 
the  prince  who  keepeth  truth,  the  creator  of  the  two  lands.” 
Budge,  IV.  146. 

(10)  “King  Netertefaineterhequast.”  Budge,  IV.  147  bis. 

(11)  “King,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rakheperuarimaat.”  Budge, 
IV.  147. 

14.  (1)  a.  “ Ratcheserkheperusetepenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Heru- 
emhebmeriamen.”  B.  B.,  386. 

b.  “Ratcheserkheperu.”  B.  B.,  386. 

c.  “Ratcheserkheperusetepenra.”  B.  B.,  386. 

d.  “Ratcheserkheperuhequastsetepra.”  B.  B.,  386. 

e.  “Ratcheserkheperuheqmaatsetepenra.”  B.  B.,  386. 

/.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Heruemhebmerienamen.”  B.  B.,  386. 

g.  “Son  of  the  Sun,  Heruemhebura.”  B.  B.,  386. 

(2)  “H.,  Kanekhtseptsekheru.”  B.  B.,  386. 

. (3)  “L.  S.,  Urbaaitemapt.”  B.  B.,  386. 

(4)  “ Horus  of  gold,  herihermaatsekhepertaui,  i.e.,  resting  upon 
truth,  creating  the  two  lands.”  B.  B.,  386. 

(5)  “ Hor,  the  powerful  bull,  firm  with  hand  and  counsel,  Lord 
of  the  double  crown,  great  from  his  wonderful  works  in  Ape, 
Golden  Hor,  who  supports  himself  in  justice,  the  upholder  of  the 
land,  King  Serkheprura,  who  is  elected  by  the  Sun-god,  the  son  of 
Ra,  Miamen  Horemheb.”  (So  titles  are  given  by  Brugsch  in  His- 
tory, I.  467.) 
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(6)  “The  king.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  468,  471,  472  bis. 

(7)  “Heru,  the  wise  king.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  470  (from 
temple  in  Ape). 

(8)  “Divine  benefactor.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  471  (from  rocks 
at  Silsilis). 

(9)  “The  powerful,  glorious  king.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  471 
(from  rocks  at  Silsilis). 

(10)  “ King  of  Egypt,  Sun  of  the  nine  foreign  nations.”  Brugsch, 
History,  I.  470  (from  temple  in  Ape). 

(11)  “Holiness  (majesty?).”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  472  (from 
grave  of  Noferhotep  at  Thebes). 

(12)  “Pharaoh.”  Brugsch,  History,  I.  473  (from  Brit.  Museum, 
No.  5624). 

Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 


VII. 


REVIEWS  OF 

RECENT  LITERATURE. 


I.— PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE. 

Descartes,  Spinoza  and  the  New  Philosophy.  By  James  Iverach,  M.A., 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Christian  Ethics  in  the  United  Free 
Church  College,  Aberdeen.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1904. 
Imported.  Small  8vo  ; pp.  xii,  245.  $1.25. 

This  is  a volume  in  the  series  of  “The  World’s  Epoch-makers,”  edited  by  Oli- 
phant  Smeaton.  Probably  no  subject  in  the  whole  series  is  more  important 
than  this;  probably  no  writer  will  have  a harder  task  in  crowding  so  much  thought 
into  so  little  space;  and,  we  may  venture  to  add,  probably  no  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished scholars  who  constitute  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  series  will  pro- 
duce a more  satisfactory  book  than  this.  The  title  indicates  the  scope  of  the 
book.  Dr.  Iverach  briefly  traces  the  turn  of  the  world’s  thinking  from  the  spirit 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  that  of  the  .Modern  Philosophy.  He  believes  that  Mediaeval 
monotheism  prepared  the  way  for  the  succeeding  era  of  science.  Augustine  had 
in  him  both  Descartes,  in  his  certainty  of  the  inner  experience,  and  Hildebrand, 
in  his  conception  of  the  Church.  The  Hildebrandism  developed  earlier  than  the 
Cartesianism,  and  the  key  to  the  Mediaeval  Philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Church  guaranteed  the  validity  and  the  truth  of  men’s  beliefs.  By  and 
by,  however,  men  began  to  see  that  the  facts  of  life  and  of  the  world  did  not 
square  with  this  ecclesiastically  imposed  belief.  Then  came  the  Awakening. 
Descartes  was  a morning  star  of  the  new  day;  but  he  was  timid,  he  was  afraid  of 
the  Church,  he  was  not  an  aspirant  for  the  immortality  of  the  martyr.  He  was 
the  first  in  philosophy  to  make  consciousness  the  object  of  consciousness,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  Kant  and  the  methods  of  the  Critical  Philosophy.  He 
endeavored  to  clear  the  mind  of  all  prepossessions,  by  doubting  everything  to 
begin  with.  Then  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  in  his  famous  saying,  Cogito, 
ergo  sum,  the  generalized  teaching  of  which  is  that  wherever  consciousness  is  there 
existence  certainly  is.  His  philosophy  was  a Dualism,  embracing  mind  with  its 
own  attribute  of  thought  and  matter  with  its  own  attribute  of  extension;  and 
the  crux  of  his  teaching  was  the  interaction  of  these  two  disparate  but  parallel 
systems.  He  postulated  theism  to  meet  this  emergency,  otherwise  his  philosophy 
would  not  “work.” 

The  ontological  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  We  exist  and,  although  imperfect,  we  have  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  being;  this  idea  must  have  a cause  outside  of  us,  ergo  God.  If  challenged 
to  show  why  existence  as  thought  involves  existence  as  reality,  Descartes  answers 
that  whenever  we  find  “a  conviction  as  clear,  distinct  and  indubitable  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  it  to  be  an  indication 
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of  truth  and  an  index  of  real  existence.”  This  is  a precarious  induction,  and  it 
is  so  xTtal  to  the  argument  that  its  precariousness  has  always  weakened  it.  He 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  objections  of  Hamilton  and  the  rest  and  stoutly 
maintained  that  the  mind’s  conception  of  the  Infinite  is  positive  and  not  merely 
negative.  Dr.  Iverach  believes  that  Cartesianism  fails  to  account  for  sensation 
while  stripping  volition  of  every  causal  element,  and  that  Occasionalism  is  a 
logical  and  legitimate  development  from  it.  Rather,  we  may  say  that  Male- 
branche  applied  Cartesianism  and  Spinoza  developed  it.  The  Amsterdam  glass- 
polisher  was  the  philosophical  progenitor  of  modern  pantheism.  His  system  is  a 
devout  and  mystical  combination  of  the  “Substance”  of  the  philosopher  with  the 
“Jehovah”  of  the  Hebrew.  His  Cogitatio  reminds  Dr.  Iverach  forcibly  of 
“Jonathan  Edwards,  the  great  American  thinker,  between  whom  and  Spinoza 
there  are  so  many  resemblances,  particularly  the  love  of  ‘Being’  in  general” 
(p.  184).  He  held  that  Substance  is  possessed  of  an  infinite  number  of  attributes, 
each  infinite  in  its  kind,  but  man’s  finite  intelligence  can  apprehend  but  two  of 
these,  namely,  thought  and  extension.  Thus  does  Spinoza’s  pantheism  leave  a 
door  ajar  for  Agnosticism.  The  keynote  of  his  system  is  Determinism:  “All 
things  flow  forth  with  the  same  necessity  from  the  divine  nature,  as  from  the 
nature  of  a triangle  it  follows,  from  eternity,  that  its  three  interior  angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles”  (p.  194).  He  says  for  himself  that  he  “places  free- 
dom in  free  necessity,  not  in  free  decision.”  He  struggles  and  flounders  but  does 
not  succeed,  except  in  his  own  judgment,  in  setting  forth  any  consistent  doctrine 
of  freedom.  He  insists  that  whether  we  act  under  necessity  or  freedom  we  are 
in  either  case  led  by  hope  and  fear.  He  declares  it  to  be  “flatly  false”  when  he 
is  charged  with  taking  away  freedom  from  God  and  with  subjecting  Him  to  fate. 
In  his  view,  a system  of  inevitable  necessity  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  a moral  life. 

Spinoza  was  an  epoch-maker,  surely,  in  the  history  of  thought,  and  many  are 
his  disciples  to-day  who  have  never  named  the  name  of  their  master.  His 
influence  is  rather  that  of  a spirit  than  of  a system;  his  own  teaching  has  had 
small  direct  effect  upon  modern  thinking.  The  concluding  paragraph  in  his 
Ethics  Dr.  Iverach  calls  “touching  and  somewhat  pathetic”:  “If  the  way  which 
I have  pointed  out  as  leading  to  this  result  seems  exceedingly  hard,  it  may, 
nevertheless,  be  discovered.  Needs  must  it  be  hard,  since  it  is  so  seldom  found. 
How  would  it  be  possible,  if  salvation  were  ready  to  our  hand  and  could,  without 
great  labor,  be  found,  that  it  should  be  by  almost  all  men  neglected?  But  all 
things  excellent  are  as  difficult  as  they  are  rare.”  Perhaps  we  can  conclude 
this  brief  notice  in  no  better  way  than  to  quote  Dr.  Iverach’s  own  estimate  of 
Spinoza’s  style  and  teaching:  “He  has  not  made  it  easy  for  the  reader  of  his 
philosophy.  His  geometric  method  has  made  the  communication  of  his  thought 
to  the  reader  difficult,  and  the  machinery  resists  the  communion  of  author  with 
reader.  Much  is  to  be  learned  of  him.  Even  his  doctrine  of  God  has  in  it  ele- 
ments of  value  for  theists.  His  account  of  the  emotions  has  permanent  worth, 
and  his  remark  that  only  by  emotion  can  we  control  emotion  is  of  the  highest 
value,  though  he  seems,  in  his  zeal  for  the  dominance  of  knowledge,  to  forget  the 
place  of  emotion  in  life.  Yet  this  is  recognized  again  in  his  doctrine  of  the  intel- 
lectual love  of  God,  however  inconsistently  he  may  have  brought  it  in.  But  the 
main  difficulty  in  the  acceptance  of  his  teaching,  from  an  ethical  point  of  view, 
is  that  it  is  an  ethic  for  philosophers  alone.  It  neglects  the  common  man,  it 
provides  no  way  of  making  him  a man  worth  saving.  The  practical  problem  of 
life — how  to  make  bad  men  good  men,  how  to  make  the  selfish  unselfish — may  be 
solved  by  him,  but  the  solution  is  on  a plane_out  of  the  sight  of  the  common 
man”  (p.  241). 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 
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The  Principles  of  Knowledge,  with  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  Reality. 
By  Rev.  Johnston  Estep  Walter,  author  of  The  Perception  oj  Space  and 
Matter.  Volume  II.  West  Newton,  Pa.:  Johnston  and  Penny,  1904.  8vo, 
pp.  331. 

This  volume  comes  to  hand  without  Introduction  or  Preface,  and  yet,  to  us 
at  least,  neither  author  nor  publisher  is  so  well  known  as  to  render  a word  of 
explanation  wholly  superfluous.  The  author’s  name  on  the  'title-page  is  un- 
adorned with  academic  references  or  scholastic  titles;  only  the  single  word  is 
added  naming  the  former  work  of  the  author.  This  ignorance  on  our  part  may 
be  a qualification  to  judge  more  fairly  the  intrinsic  merits  of  these  pages;  only 
it  must  be  said  that,  seeing  that  this  is  the  second  volume  of  the  work  of  which  it 
is  but  a part,  and  seeing  that  the  other  book  referred  to  on  the  title-page  is  a 
treatise  upon  a closely  related  subject,  the  critical  reader  will  find  himself  seriously 
handicapped  in  passing  judgment  upon  what  is  really  but  a fragment  of  a large 
and  systematic  whole.  The  other  parts  we  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
peruse.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  author  is  very  much  at  home  with  the  profound 
themes  which  he  discusses.  These  pages  evince  not  only  familiarity  with  the 
modern  history  of  metaphysical  thought,  but  also  a firm  and  confident  grasp  upon 
the  perennial  problems  of  philosophy.  We  give  ungrudging  respect  to  any  man, 
with  trained  and  informed  mind,  who  has  the  courage  to  brave  the  foolish  and 
noisy  outcry  of  the  time  against  stiff  and  sound  metaphysical  thinking;  and  in 
this  instance  the  writer  has  stemmed  the  current  of  contemporary  thought  and 
has  championed  a position  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a favorite  one  with 
philosophers  themselves  just  now. 

Mr.  Walter  is  a dualistic  realist  in  ontology  and  an  empirical  perceptionist  in 
epistemology.  He  declines  to  believe  that  qualities  of  matter  are  simply  con- 
stitutive elements  of  percipient  states  of  mind;  and  yet  he  recognizes  that  the 
foundation  problem  of  dualism  is  to  show  that,  and  how,  modes  of  mind  may 
represent  objective  realities  and  may  be  known  to  do  so.  Idealists  hold  that  the 
so-called  objective  realities  are  pure  complex  modes  of  mind,  a position  which 
our  author  justly  traces  up  to  solipsism  as  its  logical  implication.  There  must 
in  truth  be  some'  conformity  of  the  percipient  mode  to  the  perceived  object. 
Here  the  author  follows  Locke,  as  indeed  he  does  in  great  degree  generally;  he 
declares  that  the  mental  mode  “resembles”  the  primary  qualities  of  external 
matter,  and  “corresponds  to”  the  secondary  qualities.  He  is  with  Locke  in 
finding  the  origin  of  all  knowledge  in  d posteriori  sources.  The  notion  of  spatial 
externality  comes  from  “the  reciprocal  spatial  outness  of  sensations.  Space  is 
empty  room  and  extension  is  a quality  of  objects  by  which  they  fill  space;  and 
we  are  told  that  “the  thought  of  objective  space  first  arises  in  the  mind  when 
some  object,  which  has  been  clasped  by  the  hands  and  arms,  is  removed  or 
escapes,  and  the  grasping  organs  close  without  encountering  resistance  (p.  105). 
The  same  general  explanation  is  applied  to  the  notion  of  time  which,  unlike  Space, 
is  not  an  objective  entity,  but  is  a property  of  being;  and  of  Causation  or  Power, 
which  is  derived  a posteriori  from  consciousness. 

Our  knowledge  of  God  is  relative,  medial  and  partial;  but  it  is  true.  The 
chapter  on  “The  Cognition  of  God”  is  able,  clear  and  very  sane.  The  author  has 
the  courage  to  attempt  the  experiential  rationale  for  all  human  cognitions.  He 
carries  this  theory  up  to  the  notion  of  the  Infinite  which  he  defines  not  as  that 
which  has  no  limits,  but  as  that  to  which  we  think  no  limits.  And  Locke’s 
familiar  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  mind  forms  the  notion  of  the  Infinite 
bv  adding  known  unit  to  known  unit  ad  infinitum  is  approved  and  appropriated. 

For  the  reason  stated  at  the  beginning,  we  must  refrain  from  passing  judgment 
upon  this  section  of  the  author’s  work.  His  would  fain  be  a via  media  between 
matter-ignoring  idealism  and  downright  materialistic  agnosticism,  but  we  have 
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been  accustomed  to  say  that  pure  Lockeian  empiricism  in  epistemology  is  reduci- 
ble to  blank  agnosticism.  Empirical  science,  stripped  of  all  a priori  metaphysical 
presuppositions,  is  not  science  but  nescience.  Plato  may  have  gone  too  far  with 
his  Ideas  and  Kant  with  his  Forms,  but  that  the  mind  has  its  active  part  in 
cognition,  which,  although  not  creative,  is  formative  and  systematizing,  is  a prin- 
ciple which  twentieth-century  philosophy  will  be  very  reluctant  to  surrender. 
But  how  much  Mr.  Walter  is  willing  to  yield  to  that  principle,  and  how  much 
and  how  well  he  resists  it,  does  not  fully  appear  in  this  volume;  doubtless  he  has 
stated  his  views  more  fully  elsewhere. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 


II.— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Evolutie  of  Revelatie.  Rede  bij  de  overdracht  van  het  Rectoraat  aan  de 

Yrije  Universiteit  op  20  October,  1903,  gehonden  door  Dr.  H.  H.  Kuyper. 

Amsterdam  en  Pretoria:  Hoveker  en  Wormser  [1903].  4to,  pp.  131. 

They  cast  their  Rectoral-addresses  in  large  moulds  in  Holland.  Dr.  H.  H. 
Kuyper,  following  the  example  of  his  illustrious  father,  whom  we  have  all  learned 
to  honor  and  love,  has  chosen  a large  subject  and  has  treated  it  largely.  The  ad- 
dress itself  occupies  only  forty-eight  pages  of  the  book  in  which  it  is  printed: 
the  remaining  pages  are  closely  packed  with  an  immense  body  of  “notes,”  sup- 
porting the  statements  of  the  text  and  revealing  a wide  learning  and  a thorough 
ransacking  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Kuyper  expresses,  indeed,  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  leave  to  a specialist  the  handling  of  the  topic  he  has  felt 
drawn  to  deal  with,  and  asks  the  indulgence  of  his  readers  for  the  spectacle  he 
feels  he  must  present  after  pushing  through  a very  thorny  pathway  over  which 
few  tread  without  torn  garments.  His  modesty  does  him  credit;  but  so  does 
the  result  of  his  incursion  under  the  stress  of  a duty  to  his  special  public  into  a 
region  not  quite  his  own.  No  specialist  could  have  shown  a fuller  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  special  topic  undertaken:  and  we  may  be  allowed  to 
add  that  no  specialist  could  have  found  his  way  better  among  the  multitudinous 
details  to  the  really  salient  facts  or  have  thrown  up  into  higher  relief  the  really 
important  lessons. 

The  subject  that  has  attracted  Dr.  Ivuyper’s  attention  so  powerfully  is  that 
“Panbabylonism”  that  has  recently  thrust  itself  so  forcibly  into  notice,  and  on 
the  basis  of  which  we  are  threatened  not  only  with  a reconstruction  of  the  whole 
history  of  culture,  but  with  a new  form  of  naturalism  in  religion  of  indefinitely 
more  speciousness  than  that  which  it  is  striving  to  replace.  For  Dr.  Kuyper 
fully  accepts  Friedrich  Delitzsch’s  brusque  “either — or”  : “Either  Divine 
Revelation  in  the  sense  of  the  Church,  or  gradual  historical  (human)  develop- 
ment.” And  he  fully  recognizes  that  the  new  naturalism  has  this  great  advan- 
tage over  its  predecessor,  that  it  at  least  roots  itself  in  objective  facts  rather 
than  in  subjective  criticism,  and  therefore  makes  an  appeal  to  reason  which  the 
so-called  Higher  Criticism  could  never  attain.  He  does  not  suppose,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  ideas  of  Evolution  and  Revelation  are  necessarily  mutually  exclusive: 
he  is  quite  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to  contend  with  Prof.  Zenos  in  the  Princeton 
Theological  Review  for  July,  1903,  that  Revelation  itself  exhibits  an  organic 
development.  But  he  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  permit  himself  to  be  blinded  by 
that  fact  to  the  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  conception  of  Revelation  pre- 
sented by  the  new  presentation  of  Christianity  as  an  evolution  from  Babylonian 
beginnings.  Granted  that  Christianity  may  be  conceived  as  the  endpoint  of  a 
long  development,  the  question  is  whether  this  development  is  the  result  of  God’s 
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reaching  down  to  men,  revealing  Himself  to  them  and  leading  them  by  slow  stages, 
a«  they  were  able  to  bear  it,  to  the  full  knowledge  of  Himself ; or  of  man’s  reaching 
upward  to  God,  creating  for  himself  his  own  religion,  until  he  could  at  last  declare 
to  his  God,  “I  have  made  thee  in  my  own  image.”  Dr.  Ivuyper  recognizes  that 
the  latter  standpoint  is  the  standpoint  of  the  new  “Panbabylonism,”  and  sets 
himself  to  exhibit  and  test  the  basis  on  which  it  rests. 

One  of  the  most  engaging  features  of  Dr.  Kuyper’s  treatment  of  his  subject  i3 
its  excellent  balance.  Though  clearly  and  firmly  taking  his  standpoint  from  the 
full  revelation-character  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Scriptures  on  which  it 
is  based,  he  does  not  permit  himself  to  exaggerate  the  methods  or  results  of  the 
process  of  either  revelation  or  inspiration.  He  protests  rather  against  the  me- 
chanical conception  of  either.  Only  in  one  single  passage  does  he  seem  to  us, 
ev  en  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  fall  away  from  this  admirable  poise.  That  is 
when,  in  the  midst  of  a justly  conceived  and  finely  expressed  protest  against  the 
tendency  abroad  among  us  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  extra-biblical  attes- 
tations to  faith,  he  adduces  the  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti  in  wrhat  seems  to  us  an 
unguarded  because  too  undefined  a manner.  “The  evolutionarv-hvpo thesis,” 
he  remarks,  ‘ by  common  consent  stands  or  falls  with  the  trustworthiness  or  un- 
trustworthiness  of  Israel’s  traditions.  And  although  for  God’s  children  this  trust- 
worthiness does  not  depend  on  a clay  tablet  from  Babylon  or  a papyrus  roll  from 
Egypt,  because  they  have  in  the  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti  an  immovable  foun- 
dation for  their  faith  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a powerful  weapon  for 
Christian  apologetics  that  thus  far  these  discoveries  have  in  a most  brilliant 
way  vindicated  the  fides  historica  of  the  Old  Testament.”  It  might  be  possible 
to  gain  the  impression  from  this  allusion  that  the  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti 
was  delivered  to  the  heart  of  the  child  of  God  independently  of  all  other  evidence, 
and  not  (as  is  really  the  fact)  conclusively  with  other  evidence.  Nowhere  else, 
however,  is  there  the  slightest  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  supernatural  elements 
of  religion  in  their  modes  of  operation. 

Nor  is  there  anywhere  the  slightest  tendency  exhibited  to  minimize  the  nature 
or  the  amount  or  the  value  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  research.  If  nothing 
else,  Dr.  Kuyper’s  firm  grasp  of  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  Common  Grace  would 
have  preserved  him  from  temptation  to  do  this.  “As  to  the  affiliation  of  Israel’s 
language,  culture,  coinage,  measures  and  weights  with  Babel,  I say  nothing,” 
he  remarks.  “Even  here,  no  doubt,  the  school  of  Delitzsch  speaks  exaggerat- 
ingly;  but  this  matter  is  of  no  importance  for  Revelation.  Such  an  affiliation 
might  be  inconceivable  for  the  Anabaptist  conception  of  Israel  as  a new  creation, 
standing  entirely  outside  of  the  life  of  the  peoples;  from  the  Reformed  standpoint 
it  raises  no  difficulty  whatever.  The  gratia  specialis  rests  on  the  gratia  communis 
and  takes  it  up  into  itself.”  Accordingly  we  find  him  careful  to  recognize  not 
only  all  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  new  investigators,  but  also  all  the  truths 
involved  in  them,  making  the  most  of  them,  and  building  up  his  argument  for 
the  revelatory  character  of  the  Christian  religion  in  their  full  light.  It  is  not 
because  he  sees  in  the  new  theories  the  silliest  of  all  theories  of  the  evolution  of 
Christianity,  for  w'hich  least  can  be  said,  that  he  makes  them  the  occasion  of  a 
renewed  defense  of  the  Christian  religion;  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  he  sees  in 
them  the  most  specious  of  all  theories,  for  which  the  most  can  be  said.  “If  I 
pass  by  other  hypotheses  of  derivation,”  he  remarks,  “and  confine  myself  to 
Babel  alone,  that  is  because  I,  too,  am  convinced  that  in  Babel  lies  the  key  of  the 

position Make  what  discount  you  please  on  account  of  the  perverse 

overpressure  of  Panbabylonism;  there  nevertheless  lies  in  it  a kernel  of  truth, 

which  we  must  not  disavow Babel  is  the  mother  of  the  peoples.  And 

howrever  far  her  children  may  have  wandered  from  her,  they  bear  still  the  family 
likeness.”  Prof.  Kuyper  is  accordingly  generous  in  his  recognition  of  the  facts 
established  and  gains  made.  He  has  no  wish  to  underestimate  the  wonders 
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•wrought  by  the  human  intellect  and  skill  of  Babylon.  He  only  denies  that  human 
intellect  and  skill  can  account  for  the  divine  content  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
gives  his  compelling  reasons  for  denying  it. 

When  we  speak  of  the  scientific  value  of  Dr.  Kuvper’s  illuminating  discussion  we 
must  take  account  of  the  “Notes”  as  well  as  of  the  text  of  the  discourse  itself. 
These  notes  are  in  compass  much  greater  than  the  text,  and  several  of  them 
attain  a length  which  gives  them  the  value  of  separate  discussions.  They  cover 
a very  wide  field  and  give  the  reader  not  only  a pretty  full  bibliography  of  the 
Panbabylonian  debate  and  related  questions,  but  a succinct  discussion  of  most 
of  the  important  points  involved  in  this  debate.  The  readers  of  this  Review 
will  be  gratified  to  know  that  its  contributors  have  not  been  neglected  by  Dr. 
Kuyper  in  his  study  of  the  question  before  him.  In  particular,  he  pays  a high 
tribute  to  Dr.  Wilson’s  article  on  “ Babylon  and  Israel,”  in  the  number  of  this 
Review  for  July,  1903.  From  this  article  Dr.  Ivupyer  draws  repeatedly,  and  when 
speaking  of  its  main  contention  adverts  to  it  as  follows:  “I  refer  here  only  to  the 
admirable  article  of  R.  D.  Wilson  in  The  Prixcetox  Theological  Review, 
where,  on  the  basis  of  comparative  philology,  it  is  shown  how  little  Israel  was 
dependent  on  Babel  in  its  world  of  thought.  In  very  truth  this  proof  is  ‘striking.’ 
When  spiritual  dependence  is  found,  then  men  borrow — -as  our  own  language 
shows — along  with  things  and  ideas,  also  the  words.  The  fact  that  Israel,  for 
its  jurisprudence  and  culture,  its  psychology  and  religious  conceptions,  used 
entirely  different  words  to  Babel,  shows  that  in  Israel,  on  the  common  basis  of 
Shemitism,  a wholly  peculiar  life  was  built  up.”  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
quote  this  judgment  not  only  to  gratify  our  proper  pride,  but  to  illustrate  the 
care  and  discrimination  with  which  Dr.  Kuyper  makes  use  of  the  authors  quoted 
by  him  in  his  notes.  This  feature  of  his  work  renders  his  notes  very  valuable  to 
the  reader  who  would  fain  find  his  way  in  the  voluminous  literature  of  the 
subject.  He  could  scarcely  find  a better  guide  than  Dr.  Kuyper. 

We  thank  Dr.  Kuyper  for  his  admirable  address  and  we  congratulate  the  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam  upon  securing  to  its  service  such  a son  to  a distinguished 
father,  as  Dr.  Ivuvper’s  published  writings  shows  him  to  be.  With  him  we  join 
heartily  in  the  wish  Vivat,  crescat,  floreat  academia! 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Ultimate  Coxceptions  of  Faith.  By  George  A.  Gordox,  Minister  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  Boston.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Com- 
pany, 1903.  8vo  ; pp.  xix,  399.  SI. 30  net. 

We  have  here  the  Yale  Lectures  for  1902  on  the  Lyman  Beecher  foundation, 
although  generously  enlarged  and  supplemented  for  the  printer.  Dr.  Gordon’s 
theological  position  as  that  of  a leader  of  the  newer  thought  is  well  known. 
His  message  is  substantially  unchanged,  and  the  reader  who  has  read  his  former 
books  and  is  acquainted  with  his  point  of  view  can  predict  with  pretty  fair  accu- 
racy what  he  would  have  to  say  upon  any  given  subject.  It  hardly  seems  to  us 
that  the  title  of  this  volume  correctly  indicates  its  theme.  It  suggests  final  cate- 
gories and  raises  expectations  of  abstract  and  comprehensive  generalizations. 
But  we  do  not  find  these.  Dr.  Gordon  addresses  himself  to  preachers  and  views 
the  theological  landscape  from  the  place  of  the  man  he  himself  is — not  the  dry 
speculative  or  analytical  thinker,  but  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  contact  with 
men,  the  pastor  whose  business  it  is  to  commend  truth  and  comfort  to  his  own 
flock. 

He  says  there  are  two  kinds  of  theologians,  professional  and  non-professional ; 
and  while  he  concedes  a large  place  and  work  to  the  former,  yet  he  holds  that  the 
latter  are  always  the  leaders  in  religious  thought  as  well  as  in  religious  life.  Mere 
scholarship  may  embarrass  productive  activity  and  may  impair  real  efficiency 
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as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  believed  it  did  in  the  case  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Dr.  Gordon 
says  that  only  two  men  in  the  history  of  philosophy  were  really  scholars,  namely, 
Aristotle  and  Hegel;  and  only  two  in  the  history  of  theology,  Origen  and  Calvin. 
Scotland,  with  all  its  penchant  for  theology,  never  had  a professional  theologian, 
although  it  has  had  many  professional  philosophers ; but  there,  as  elsewhere,  the 
dominating  spirits  in  theology  have  always  been  preachers — witness  Chalmers 
in  Scotland  and  Channing  and  Beecher  in  America. 

Dr.  Gordon  is  a virile  and  suggestive  writer  who  often  surprises  the  reader  with 
the  freshness  and  vigor  with  which  he  can  say  an  old  and  familiar  thing.  He 
has  not  too  well  learned  the  art  of  condensation  and,  in  his  rhetorical  excursions, 
he  not  unfrequently  causes  the  reader  to  pause  and  ask  himself  what  was  the  point 
of  departure.  Now  and  then  he  treats  us  to  a passage  of  exceptional  strength 
and  beauty;  this,  for  example:  “The  preacher  is  a dweller  on  the  shores  of  the 
eternal  deep.  Its  tides  ebb  and  flow  under  his  vision;  its  murmur  and  thunder 
are  the  minor  and  major  of  an  anthem  to  which  he  is  always  an  eager  listener. 
If  the  preacher  is  without  an  understanding  heart  all  this  will  avail  nothing; 
but  given  the  insight,  here  is  an  unequaled  opportunity  for  discourse  about  God 
and  divine  things,  in  the  grand  unison  of  reason  and  passion.  The  preacher 
should  be  beyond  all  others  prism-eyed,  and  what  is  to  ordinary  vision  but  com- 
mon day  should  be  to  him  full  of  auroral  fires  and  sunset  hues”  (p.  18).  We  are 
tempted  to  quote  Dr.  Gordon’s  words  in  a very  keen  critique  of  Agnosticism 
“Any  one  has  a right  to  be  dumb  upon  the  ultimate  meaning  of  life  and  the  uni- 
verse, on  condition  that  he  shall  remain  dumb.  In  taking  this  position  one  asks 
simply  to  be  counted  out  of  the  discussion ; he  begs,  like  the  unprepared  student 
in  the  classroom,  to  be  excused.  But  in  refusing  to  speak  he  thereby  pledges 
himself  to  silence.  And  the  difficulty  with  the  average  nineteenth-century 
agnostic  is  that  he  does  not  keep  the  pledge.  He  is  the  preacher  of  a theory  of 
the  universe  usually  of  the  materialistic  type,  and  his  agnosticism  is  but  a shield 
held  up  in  the  day  of  battle  against  a spiritualistic  theory.  Atheism  thus  uni- 
formed and  armed  is  none  the  less  atheism.  Agnosticism  as  the  logical  device 
and  strategy  of  a positive  belief  about  the  universe  is  agnosticism  only  in  name. 
It  is  the  belief  that  is  the  real  antagonist,  and  not  its  agnostic  mask”  (pp.  375, 
376). 

But  the  undisguised  impulse  and  animus  throughout  is  antagonism  to  the 
“traditional  theology.”  The  old  distinction  between  the  converted  and  the 
unconverted  is  dismissed  (p.  39).  The  exclusive  source  of  Christian  Theology  is 
the  Christian  life;  theology,  like  every  other  science,  is  purely  experiential,  both 
as  to  its  origin  and  the  tests  of  its  validity  (pp.  59,  60).  The  old  theology  is  not 
going — it  is  gone. 

But  Dr.  Gordon  is  too  strong  and  brave  a man  to  content  himself  with  nega- 
tions. In  developing  his  scheme,  while  he  gives  us  constant  occasion  to  protest, 
he  says  many  things  which  are  true  and  which  are  not  only  worth  saying,  but 
also  need  to  be  said.  His  “ultimates”  are  these:  The  Individual  Ultimate  is 
Personality;  the  Social  Ultimate,  Humanity;  the  Historical  Ultimate,  Optimism; 
the  Religious  Ultimate,  Jesus  Christ;  the  Moral  Ultimate,  the  Moral  Universe; 
and  the  Absolute  Ultimate,  God.  This  is  an  ambitious  program,  and  a lecture  or 
chapter  devoted  to  each  barely  suffices  to  indicate  the  author’s  thought  concern- 
ing it.  He  emphasizes  the  Will  and  agrees  with  Schopenhauer  that  “Nature  is 
the  objectification  of  Will.”  He  construes  the  famous  “five  points,”  postulated 
and  dictated  by  Augustine  and  dominating  theological  thought  for  fifteen 
hundred  years,  as  every  one  concerned  with  seme  doctrine  or  aspect  of  the  W ill. 
He  maintains  that  English  atomism  and  German  relationism  must  be  combined 
in  any  adequate  conception  of  the  truth  for  to-day.  The  twTo  great  problems  of 
humanity  for  all  time  are  the  food  problem  and  the  race  problem.  The  great 
perils  of  Humanity  are  a naturalistic  view  of  life  and  the  idea  of  conditional 
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immortality;  and  the  safeguards  of  Humanity  are  the  great  ideas  of  Personality 
and  Stewardship. 

A fine  insight  of  which  Dr.  Gordon  seems  very  fond  is  this  ; namely,  whereas 
Buddhism  runs  thus:  existence  is  desire,  desire  is  egoism,  and  egoism  is  misery; 
Christianity  runs  in  this  wise:  existence  is  desire,  desire  is  love,  and  love  is  joy. 
His  Christologv  is  theologically  uncertain.  Christ  is  the  Perfect  Man  “in  unique 
moral  union  with  God.”  In  the  last  lecture  we  have  a fine  presentation  of  the 
intrinsic  rational  superiority  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  over  that  of  the 
Unitary,  conception  of  God.  “The  contest  to-day  is  between  God  as  an  eternal 
egoist  and  God  as  an  eternal  socialist.”  Those  who  have  enjoyed  Dr.  Gordon’s 
other  books  will  enjoy  this,  and  those  who  have  read  his  others  will  be  able  to 
anticipate  the  popular  style,  the  rhetorical  finish  and  the  theological  defects  of 
this. 

Trenton.  Hexry  Collix  Mixtox. 

Theism  Uxder  Natural  Law;  As  Related  to  Old  Testament  Criticism,  and  the 
Theodicy  of  Lux  Mundi.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Softley,  B.D.,  Author  of 
Modern  Universalism  and  Materialism,  etc.  New  York:  Thomas  Whit- 
taker. Pp.  viii,  370. 

This  treatise  was  called  out  by  Bishop  Gore  and  his  co-essayists  in  the  well- 
known  volume,  Lux  Mundi,  which  Mr.  Softley  regards  as  a representative 
expression  of  the  New  Theology  and  the  Higher  Criticism.  For  the  views  advanced 
in  that  book  he  has  a deep  and  uncompromising  abhorrence.  He  believes  that 
they  strike  a fatal  blow  at  the  fundamental  elements  not  only  of  Evangelical 
Christianity,  but  also  of  Natural  Religion.  These  are  his  own  words:  “His 
(i.e.,  Bishop  Gore’s)  own  statements,  and  those  of  his  coadjutors,  are  such  as 
involve  nothing  less  than  the  truth  and  honesty  of  the  sacred  writers;  nothing 
less  than  denial  of  the  perfect  human  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  His  plenary  knowledge  and  authority  as  Messiah  and  as 
Prophet;  and  even  an  irreverent  attack  upon  the  personal  character  of  our  Lord 
and  Master,  in  His  human  nature,  is  implied,  if  not  expressed.  The  aforesaid 
does  by  no  means  exhaust  the  charges  to  which  the  teaching  of  Lux  Mundi  is 
open”  (p.  100).  The  volume  under  condemnation  disparages  or  indeed  elimi- 
nates Natural  Theology  and  Natural  Religion,  as  well  as  all  Theistic  Evidence. 
Its  doctrine  of  Divine  Immanence  and  Cosmical  Evolution  is  open  to  these  five 
indictments,  presented  in  full  in  our  author’s  chapter  on  “The  Providence  of 
God”;  namely:  1.  Being  tantamount  to  Pantheism,  it  excludes  the  personality 
of  God;  2.  It  ignores  the  Fall,  Free  Agency  and  Original  Sin;  3.  In  its  view  of 
the  Divine  Immanence  it  conflicts  with  Biblical  Theism;  4.  It  leads  to  belief  in 
universal  salvation ; 5.  It  subordinates  Faith  to  Philosophy.  The  writers  in  Lux 
Mundi  make  the  same  claims  for  an  ecclesiastical  body  as  does  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  the  body  for  which  they  make  these  claims  “is  by  them  falsely  and 
scandalously  identified  with  the  Reformed  Church  of  England”  (p.  317). 

These  are  severe  allegations  and  the  author  sets  for  himself  the  task  of  support- 
ing them,  and  then  of  offsetting  them  with  a statement  of  traditional  theism.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  his  argument  contains  anything  very  fresh  or  especially 
striking  either  in  substance  or  in  form.  His  style  is  somewhat  clumsy  and  heavy 
and  his  meaning  is  sometimes  quite  obscure.  The  printers  may  be  presumed  to 
be  responsible  for  the  punctuation  of  the  text,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
embarrassed  with  the  wealth  of  commas  at  their  disposal.  Not  for  a long  time 
have  we  read  a book  so  excessively  and  so  confusingly  endowed  with  commas. 

Mr.  Softley’s  conceptions  of  Natural  Theology  and  Natural  Religion  are  clear 
and  clearly  stated.  Natural  Theology  comprehends  “all  of  objective  nature  as 
witness  for  God.”  Natural  Religion  is  the  subjective  effect  of  belief  of  the 
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objective  evidences  found  in  Natural  Theology.  We  believe  that  the  unfriendly 
critic  might  say  that  this  book  teaches  that  the  whole  of  God’s  self-revelation  to 
man  is  susceptible  of  being  viewed  under  the  category  of  Natural  Theology.  In 
truth,  the  author’s  position  is  perilous  unless  it  be  very  carefully  guarded;  for 
without  such  safeguarding  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  old-fashioned  Deism. 
But  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Softley  does  insist  upon  the  historicity  and  the 
authority  of  a vast  deal  which  English  Deism  was  blind  to.  He  regards  Special 
Revelation  as  not  only  in  harmony  with  Natural  Theology,  but  also  as  its  fitting 
climax.  The  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  is  the  cumulation  and  cul- 
mination of  Theistic  evidence  and  is  its  complementum,  just  as  Theism  has  its 
complementum  in  Christianity.  The  three  conditions  upon  which  men  may 
know  the  always  and  everywhere  knowable  God  are  these:  first,  that  they  fully 
obey  the  law  of  their  being  and  accordingly  “diligently  seek  Him”;  secondly, 
that  they  do  this  with  an  entire  readiness  to  obey  the  evidence;  and  thirdly,  that 
they  do  it  with  a sincere  and  whole-hearted  purpose  (p.  42).  The  argument  of  the 
book  is  the  traditional  one,  showing  not  too  much  familiarity  with  the  drift  of 
modern  scientific  and  philosophical  thought,  evincing  a commendable  loyalty 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  uniquely  originated  and  therefore  uniquely  authoritative, 
and  again  and  again  pointing  out  the  bearing  of  it  all  upon  the  weaknesses  and 
fallacies  of  Lux  Mundi.  That  his  argument  is  sound  we  firmly  believe.  That  he 
does  not  overstate  the  extravagance  of  the  errors  in  the  book  under  fire  we  are 
quite  ready  to  concede.  We  rejoice  to  applaud  such  a sturdy  defender  of  the 
truth  which  the  brilliant  essayists  conspired  to  belittle  if  not  to  overthrow.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  disparagement  of  Natural  Theology,  even  though  it 
be  with  the  pious  intention  of  putting  greater  honor  upon  Christ  or  the  Gracious 
Spirit  or  the  Bible;  it  is  a profound  misapprehension.  We  believe  in  the  “neces- 
sary minimum”  of  Natural  Religion  and  that  it  is  no  small  part  of  the  Christian’s 
truth  and  faith.  We  do  wonder  a little  whether  [Mr.  Softley,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
truth,  has  not  claimed  more  of  content  for  the  discipline  of  Natural  Theology 
than  legitimately  belongs  to  it.  But  if  we  must  choose  between  him  and  his 
opponents  on  that  point,  we  would  vote  him  incontestably  in  the  right.  And  yet 
he  regards  Lux  Mundi  as  but  the  syrmptom  of  a passing  phase  of  thought.  He 
does  not  despair  of  the  future.  “On  the  contrary,  he  would  affirm  his  belief  that 
the  theology  so  elaborated  will,  in  due  time,  be  exploded  as  other  heresies  have 
been,  and  will  have  no  honorable  place  in  history.  The  names  of  such  men  as 
Augustine  and  Chrysostom,  Usher  and  Jewel,  Latimer  and  Cranmer,  Calvin  and 
John  Owen,  together  with  Lightfoot  and  Westcott,  Ryle  and  Spurgeon,  as  mem- 
bers of  a noble  host  of  masters  of  theologyr  and  apologists  for  Christ  and  for 
Christianity,  have  an  imperishable  glory;  a glory  in  which  the  authors  of  Lux 
Mundi  can  have  no  part  nor  inheritance ”(p.  vi). 

The  reader  is  informed  by  a “Table  of  Contents”  on  a closing  fly-leaf  of  the 
book  that  this  volume  is  to  be  followed  by  another  entitled  Theism  under  Super- 
natural Law. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

Historical  Evidence  of  the  New  Testament.  An  Inductive  Study  in  Chris- 
tian Evidences.  By  Rev.  S.  L.  Bowman,  A.M.,  S.T.D.  Cincinnati:  Jen- 
nings & Pve;  New  York:  Eaton  & Mains,  1903.  8vo,  pp.  732. 

This  ample  and  noble  volume  is  a comprehensive  presentation  of  the  historical 
evidence  of  the  New  Testament.  “It  embraces  the  period  between  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ  and  the  time  when  Constantine  the  Great  established  Christianity 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire  as  the  religion  of  the  State  in  A.D.  325.  After 
this  date  there  is  no  question  made  touching  the  historicity  of  Christianity.” 
“The  method  of  procedure  is  to  employ  the  testimonies  of  the  adversaries  of 
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Christianity  who  lived  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  indicated,  to  confirm  the 
statements  of  the  apostolic  writers,  and  prove  the  historicity  of  the  facts  related  in 
the  sacred  narratives.  The  writers  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion  are  of  two 
classes — Jewish  and  heathen.  Of  the  Jews,  the  testimony  adduced  is  that  taken 
from  the  works  of  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  the  Toledoth  Jeshu,  and  a few  others, 
such  as  the  recent  History  of  the  Jews,  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Graetz,  a professor  in  the 
University  of  Breslau,  Prussia;  of  the  heathen,  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Pliny, 
Suetonius,  Lucian,  Celsus,  Porphyry  and  the  Emperor  Julian  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  primitive  and  the  later  Christianity  acknowledged  to  be  historical. 
The  testimony  of  the  Friends  of  Christianity,  who  were  the  contemporaries  of 
the  Adversaries,  is  that  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  Christian  Apologists,  and 
the  first  four  Pauline  Epistles,  which  are  now  acknowledged  by  all  living  skeptics 
of  character  to  be  authentic  and  credible.  The  testimony  of  the  Christian  writers 
is  employed  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  their  enemies  respecting  the  facts  alleged 
in  the  historical  part  of  the  New  Testament,  Then  this  mass  of  testimony  is 
reconfirmed  by  the  new  'finds’ — the  Documents,  Monuments,  Arches,  Inscriptions, 
Coins,  Superscriptions  and  Christian  Art.” 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  fact  that  where  new  wit- 
nesses are  introduced,  there  is  given  before  each  chapter  an  epitome  of  the  life 
and  productions  of  those  testifying.  Thus  the  reader  is  furnished  with  some 
khowledge  of  the  character  of  the  attesting  party,  as  a proper  preparation  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  his  testimony. 

The  type  is  large  and  clear;  the  page  is  beautiful;  the  paragraphing  is  judi- 
cious; in  a word,  the  book-making  is  unusually  fine.  In  an  appendix  are 
critical  discussions  of  high  value  and  tables  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  we 
have  not  observed  elsewhere,  and  all  of  them  should  be  most  helpful.  A very 
minute  and  elaborate  index  completes  the  book  and  makes  the  reader  master 
at  once  of  all  its  details. 

The  work  as  a whole  is  a monument  to  the  industry  and  care  of  the  author. 
It  should  be  invaluable  to  the  intelligent  Christian,  that  he  may  reassure  him- 
self of  the  foundations  of  his  faith ; to  the  busy  pastor,  that  he  may  put  his  hand 
at  once  on  facts  that  he  will  often  need  for  his  sermons  in  these  days  of  contro- 
versy, specially  with  reference  to  the  origins  of  our  religion;  to  the  theological 
student,  that  he  may  have  before  him  a measurably  complete  summary  of  the 
Historical  Evidences;  to  the  apologetic  -writer,  that  he  may  see  at  a glance  the 
ground  that  his  investigations  must  cover. 

The  whole  Church  owes  Dr.  Bowman  a debt  of  gratitude.  His  book  proves 
beyond  all  “reasonable  doubt”  that  if  there  is  such  a thing  as  historical  truth, 
then  the  facts  of  Christianity  are  such  as  the  New  Testament  represents  them. 

Princeton.  William  Brexton  Greene,  Jr. 

Theism.  By  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Boston  University. 
Comprising  the  Deems  Lectures  for  1902.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago: 
American  Book  Company. 

This  is  a bright  and  very  readable  volume  on  a great  theme;  and  so  far  as  its 
religious  teaching  goes,  it  seems  to  be  all  right.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  its  excellent  results  are  reached  appear  to  us  so  infelicitous 
that  a respectful  suggestion  is  offered. 

On  the  general  discussion  of  the  merits  of  theism  and  atheism,  the  outcome  is 
made  to  rest  on  the  badness  of  atheism  rather  than  on  any  good  elements  in 
theism.  Of  course,  this  is  largely  explained  by  the  assumption  that  we  must  not 
use  in  such  questions  the  light  of  Revelation,  and  the  light  of  Nature  can  guide 
us  only  a short  way.  The  result  is  a very  unfavorable  view  of  atheism  (in  which 
part  the  author  is  at  his  best)  and  a not  very  attractive  view  of  Theism. 
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The  view  of  Science  on  which  the  argument  is  made  to  rest  is  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, held  by  any  large  number  of  scientists.  It  questions  or  denies  the  existence 
of  the  world  in  space  and  time,  substituting  an  ideal  existence  of  the  world.  We 
do  not  purpose  discussing  in  this  place  the  question  of  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  the  world,  or  the  objective  significaney  of  time  and  space.  All  we  urge  is 
that  geologists  deal  with  palaeontological  periods  belonging  to  ages  before  man’s 
thought  was  existent,  and  that  astronomers  deal  with  Saturn  and  his  belts  as  prob- 
ably antedating  man  and  his  telescopes,  whilst  they  measure  the  distance  of  fixed 
stars  by  aid  of  the  “light-year”  as  their  astronomical  unit.  And  although  they 
are  willing  to  make  large  allowances  for  probable  errors  in  their  chronological 
and  spatial  estimates,  they  are  scarcely  prepared  to  give  up  the  whole  thing  as 
non-existent  save  in  their  own  mentality.  It  is  quite  true,  as  the  author  argues, 
that  our  mind-work  has  much  to  do  with  formulating  our  knowledge  of  such 
things,  and  occasionally  the  mind  may  run  ahead  of  observations  so  as  to  know 
beforehand  what  is  to  be  discovered.  But  Newton’s  genius  could  never  have 
reached  his  great  physical  discoveries,  if  the  subject-matter  of  the  discoveries  had 
not  been  existent  and  been  actually  observed. 

The  author  is  very  urgent  in  attempting  to  show  that  if  we  believe  in  the  reality 
of  our  environment,  then  we  have  no  just  extra-Biblical  grounds  for  believing  in 
God.  “Realism  may  not  be  atheism,  but  it  is  certainly  one  great  source  of  athe- 
ism,” is  a specimen  of  his  crisp  style  and  of  his  idealistic  argument.  We  are 
asked  to  give  up  the  extra-mental  things  altogether,  and  make  the  thing-world 
the  expression  of  a thought-world  behind  it  or  immanent  in  it.  And  this  thought- 
world  is  presented  as  the  expression  of  supreme  intelligence  which  coordinates 
both  the  thing-world  and  the  thought-world.  Thus  from  his  idealism  he  passes 
directly  to  Theism.  But  it  is  rather  discouraging  to  learn  from  him  that  his 
argument  is  so  highly  abstract  that  it  can  never  find  favor  save  in  speculative 
circles.  The  philosophically  illiterate  are  the  people  who  continue  to  believe  in 
reality,  and  they  are  to  be  atheistic.  Thus  our  faith  in  Theism  is  made  to  depend 
on  a particular  line  of  idealism,  which  has  not  generally  commended  itself  to 
thinkers,  and  which  has  small  prospect  of  ever  being  widely  accepted. 

The  criticism  passed  (p.  38)  on  “fervent  theistic  writers  claiming  that  the  eye 
of  a fly  proves  the  existence  of  God,”  recalls  to  the  mind  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
examination  of  the  structure  of  the  eye  which  led  John  Stuart  Mill  to  publish 
his  endorsement  of  Theism.  If  my  friend,  Prof.  Bowne,  were  to  join  me  in 
examining  a fly’s  eye,  I am  in  hopes  that  he  would  pronounce  it  not  only  proof 
of  “a  flymaker,”  but  would  also  confess  that  its  Maker  is  both  almighty  and  bene- 
ficent even  to  the  lower  creatures. 

The  question  might  be  put,  “Wherefore  did  God  create  flies?”  as  it  might  be 
put,  “Why  did  He  make  men?”  but  aside  from  this,  the  eye  of  one  as  much  as  of 
the  other  is  to  our  mind  proof  that  whoever  made  them,  and  whatever  part  evolu- 
tion or  other  second  causes  may  have  been  permitted  to  play  in  the  affair,  He 
who  made  them  and  us  is  Divine. 

Princeton  University.  G.  Macloskie. 


III.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Only  Key  to  Daniel’s  Prophecies.  By  W.  S.  Atjchincloss.  Introduc- 
tion by  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.D.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  England.  Second 
Edition.  New  York:  For  sale  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Scientific 
Book  Publishers,  23  Murray  street,  1904.  16mo,  pp.  207. 

This  is  a small  volume,  but  it  attempts  the  solution  of  a difficult  problem.  The 
title  of  the  book  is  a rather  unfortunate  one,  prejudicing  the  thoughtful  student 
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against  it,  but  the  book  is  worthy  of  careful  study  because  of  the  painstaking 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  performed  his  task.  The  book  contains  eight 
graphic  exhibits  and  a table  of  mathematical  calculations,  which  clearly  set  forth 
the  author’s  ideas  upon  the  chronological  matters  treated  in  the  book.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  produce  a larger  volume  upon  the  subject, 
controverting  the  conclusions  of  others  who  have  labored  in  the  same  field,  as  he 
set  forth  his  own  conclusions. 

The  year  of  our  Lord’s  birth  is  an  important  factor  in  the  author’s  calculations 
and  he  devotes  his  first  chapter  to  this  subject.  He  attempts  to  prove  that  our  Lord 
was  born  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  1,  about  the  time  of  the  Passover,  differing  from 
Dionysius  Exiguus  only  in  this,  that  the  latter  regarded  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  fixing  it  in  the  spring  of  A.U.C.  754, 
which  year  he  designated  A.D.  1;  while  Mr.  Auchincloss  places  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  at  that  time.  That  Dionysius  erred  in  fixing  the  year  of  the  incarnation 
has  been  accepted  for  many  years  by  all  Biblical  scholars  of  any  note,  and  the 
statement  of  the  author  on  page  19  of  his  book,  that  “Popular  sentiment  accepts 
December  25,  B.C.  5,  as  being  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  born,”  is  unjustifiable. 
This  date  has  not  been  fixed  by  popular  sentiment,  but  by  careful  historical  re- 
search, such  as  that  which  is  exhibited  by  Samuel  J.  Andrews  in  his  Life  of  Our 
Lord,  pp.  1-21  (Revised  Edition,  1891),  and  by  Edward  Robinson  in  his  Harmony 
of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  pp.  201-205  (Riddle’s  Edition,  1888).  The  evidence 
which  Mr.  Auchincloss  gathers  in  his  first  chapter,  much  of  which  is  capable  of  a 
different  interpretation  from  that  which  he  puts  upon  it,  is  unable  to  shake  our 
faith  in  the  results  of  Andrews,  Robinson,  and  the  great  host  of  modern  Biblical 
scholars.  That  the  traditional  date  of  our  Lord’s  death,  which  Mr.  Auchincloss 
accepts,  is  not  the  correct  one  is  abundantly  proven  by  Mr.  Andrews  ( Life  of 
Our  Lord,  pp.  35-51.)  We  heartily  agree  with  the  author  in  his  statements 
(p.  19),  “that  spot  [the  birth  of  Christ]  is  the  pivotal  point  of  all  history,”  and 
“if  the  pivot  or  axis  is  out  of  truth,  then  all  events  revolving  about  the  same 
must  share  its  want  of  accuracy.” 

Mr.  Auchincloss’  book  contains  excellent  historical  chapters  upon  Daniel,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Belshazzar,  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes,  in  which  the 
author  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Chaldean  and  Persian  history; 
however,  he  mistakes  the  Darius  of  Daniel  for  Darius  Hystaspis.  The  “Darius 
the  Mede”  of  Daniel  came  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  immediately  upon  the  over- 
throw of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  in  B.C.  538  (Dan.  v.  31),  and  is  to  be  identified  with 
Astyages,  the  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  whom  the  latter  deposed  from  the  throne  of 
Media  and  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Babylon  when  he  took  the  city,  as  is  related 
by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  or  with  Cyaxares  II,  who  was,  according  to  Xenophon 
( Cyropaidia , I,  5,  2),  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages  on  the  throne  of  Media 
and  the  uncle  and  father-in  law  of  Cyrus,  and  under  whose  orders  the  latter  took 
Babylon.  Josephus  ( Antiq .,  X,  11,  1)  identifies  “Darius  the  Mede”  with 
Cyaxares  II.  Whoever  this  “ Darius  the  Mede”  was,  he  was  the  first  Median 
upon  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Cyrus  upon 
that  throne. 

In  His  arrangement  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  of  Daniel  (p.  35),  Mr.  Auchin- 
closs makes  some  needless  and,  in  fact,  faulty  transpositions,  stating  that  “the 
natural  sequence  of  events  can  best  be  secured  by  reading  the  chapters  in  the 
following  order:  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  vii,  viii,  v,  x,  xii,  ix,  xi,  vi.”  The  first  half  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  chapters  i to  vi,  is  narrative  in  chronological  order;  the  second  half, 
chapters  vii  to  xii,  is  prophecy,  giving  the  account  of  four  visions  of  the  prophet, 
arranged  in  their  chronological  order:  the  first,  chapter  vii,  in  the  first  year  of  Bel- 
shazzar, B.C.  541 ; the  second,  chapter  viii,  in  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar, 
B.C.  539;  the  third,  chapter  ix,  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  B.C.  538; 
and  the  fourth,  chapters  x to  xii,  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  534.  In  his 
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arrangement  ot  the  prophecies,  Mr.  Auchincloss  combines  chapters  ix  and  xi  in 
what  he  calls  \ ision  Xo.  iv  (pp.  167-193),  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem, 
than  because  Darius  the  Mede  is  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  of  each  chapter. 
In  xi.  1,  however,  the  angel,  speaking  to  Daniel,  simply  refers  to  an  action  he 
had  performed  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  this  verse  being  directly 
connected  with  chapter  x and,  together  with  it,  introducing  the  revelation  of 
the  angel  contained  in  chapters  xi  and  xii.  By  combining  chapters  ix  and  xi 
as  “Vision  No.  iv”  and  chapters  x and  xii  as  “Vision  No.  iii”  (pp.  157-166), 
thus  separating  chapters  x,  xi  and  xii,  which  are  a unit,  the  author  has  made 
hodge-podge  of  the  text  of  Daniel  and  made  a clear  understanding  of  these  chap- 
ters more  difficult. 

In  his  interpretation  oi  the  angel’s  terms — day , xoeek,  time,  season  and  times — 
(pp.  107-120),  which  he  calls  " the  code  or  key  to  Daniel’s  prophecies,”  we  believe 
the  author  mistakes  their  meaning  in  every  case  except  that  of  the  week,  upon 
which  most  authors  are  agreed:  and  in  his  application  of  this  interpretation  to 
the  “seventy  weeks”  of  Dan.  ix.  24-27  (pp.  81-84,  174-180)  the  author  errs, 
we  believe,  in  fixing  the  starting-point  of  the  seventy  weeks  or  490  years — 
and  therefore  reaches  a wrong  conclusion — from  the  simple  fact  that  having 
wrongly  identified  Darius  the  Mede  with  Darius  Hystaspis,  he  dates  the  vision 
in  B.C.  520  instead  of  B.C.  538,  “the  first  year  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasu- 
erus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes”  (Dan.  ix.  1);  and  refers  the  seventy  years  of 
Jerusalem’s  desolation,  prophesied  by  Jeremiah,  to  the  years  B.C.  520-450,  to 
get  the  starting-point  of  the  seventy  weeks  (pp.  82-84),  instead  of  referring  them, 
as  Jeremiah  intended,  to  the  years  B.C.  606-536,  and  as  Daniel  did  when  he  ascer- 
tained from  books  in  B.C.  538  that  the  seventy  years  were  drawing  to  a close  and 
therefore  set  his  face  unto  the  Lord  to  discover  His  will  (Dan.  ix.  2,  3).  There  is 
no  justification  for  the  author’s  statement  (p.  83)  that  Daniel’s  studies  enabled  him 
to  look  forward  seventy  years  from  B.C.  520,  which  brought  him  to  B.C.  450,  be- 
yond which  time  he  could  not  go,  and  therefore  the  angel  gave  him  the  revelation 
of  the  seventy  weeks,  to  reach  forward  from  that  time.  Mr.  Auchincloss,  dating 
the  490  years  from  B.C.  450,  thus  reaches  A.D.  40  as  the  end  of  the  seventy  'weeks ; 
and  if  he  should  follow  the  prophecy  of  the  angel  literally,  he  would  place  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Messiah  in  the  year  A.D.  34  and  His  death  in  A.D.  37.  However, 
he  places  the  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah  in  A.D.  33,  the  last  year  of  the  sixty-ninth 
week,  according  to  his  calculation,  instead  of  in  the  midst  of  the  seventieth  week, 
as  the  angel  specified  (Dan.  ix.  27).  The  revelation  of  the  seventy  weeks  or  490 
years,  as  commonly  interpreted,  was  made  known  to  Daniel  not  so  much  for  his 
own  sake  as  for  that  of  the  Church,  and  the  seventy  weeks  were  not  to  begin  until 
a definite  future  event,  as  to  the  time  of  whose  occurrence  no  clue  was  given 
to  Daniel.  Seventy  weeks  were  determined  upon  the  people  and  upon  the 
holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression;  and  the  seventy  weeks  or  490  years 
were  to  be  dated  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and 
rebuild  Jerusalem.  The  commandment  here  referred  to  is  most  certainly 
that  given  by  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  in  B.C.  457,  eighty-one  years  after 
Daniel  received  the  revelation,  when  Ezra  was  sent  by  Artaxerxes  to  take  charge 
of  affairs  in  Jerusalem  (Ezra  vii).  In  the  last  week  of  the  seventy  the  Messiah 
should  publicly  appear,  exercise  His  ministry,  and  be  cut  off  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind.  This  last  week  would  begin  with  the  484th  year  (7X69=483)  after 
the  year  B.C.  457,  that  is  the  year  A.D.  27,  and  end  with  the  year  A.D.  33,  during 
which  time  the  Messiah  would  appear,  exercise  His  ministry,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it,  A.D.  30,  would  be  cut  off. 

On  page  108  of  his  book  Mr.  Auchincloss  says,  “Since  among  the  ancients  a 
week  could  be  spoken  of  as  a day,  and  by  them  the  number  seven  was  used  to 
express  perfection;  seven  times  seven  or  forty-nine  ordinary  days  should  consti- 
tute their  perfect  day.  Such  a measure  of  time  would  naturally  form  one  of  the 
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elements  in  a code  like  that  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.”  Upon  this  basis  the  2300 
days  of  Dan.  viii.  14  are  made  to  equal  112,700  ordinary  days,  or  308  years,  six 
months  and  twenty-one  days  (pp.  109,  110,  150),  and  are  reckoned  from  Octo- 
ber 14,  B.C.  450,  reaching  to  May  4,  B.C.  141,  which  the  author  designates  the 
“National  day”  (pp.  101,  102),  the  day  when  Simon  the  High  Priest  “cleansed 
the  fortress  from  its  pollutions”  and  “ordained  also  that  day  should  be  kept 
every  year  with  gladness,”  quoting  1 Macc.  xiii.  50-52.  “Fortunately,”  the 
author  continues  (p.  102),  “the  National  day  is  one  of  the  best  settled  dates  in 
Jewish  history.  It  is  the  focal  date  of  Daniel’s  list  of  days,  the  day  foretold  by 
the  words  ‘Then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed.’  The ‘2300 — 1290 — 1335  days’ 
of  prophecy  all  radiate  from  the  National  day.  The  ‘2300  days’  extend  back- 
ward into  the  years  of  B.C.,  while  the  others  reach  forward  into  the  years  of  A.D.” 
The  1290  days  of  Dan.  xii.  11  are  made  to  equal  63,210  ordinary  days  or  173  years, 
and  twenty-one  days  are  reckoned  from  May  4,  B.C.  141,  reaching  to  May  24, 
A.D.  33,  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  according  to  the  author’s  chronology  (pp.  109-111, 
164,  165);  the  1335  days  of  Dan.  xii.  12  extending  forty-five  prophetic  days, 
2205  ordinary  days,  or  six  years,  six  months  and  thirteen  days  beyond  May  24, 

A. D.  33,  that  is  to  June  7,  A.D.  39,  the  date,  according  to  the  author,  of  the  con- 
version of  Cornelius,  when  the  “Holy  Spirit  was  revealed  to  the  Gentiles”  (pp. 
109,  110,  112,  113,  165). 

,This  interpretation  is  ingenious,  to  say  the  least,  but  is  it  correct?  In  the  first 
place,  in  chapter  xi  of  his  book,  we  believe  the  author  has  made  an  error  in  fixing 
the  date  of  the  “National  day,”  as  he  calls  it,  as  May  4,  B.C.  141.  The  171st  year 
mentioned  in  1 Macc.  xiii.  51  is  the  171st  year  of  the  Seleucid  era,  and  as  that  era 
began  with  the  year  B.C.  312,  the  171st  year  of  it  would  be  B.C.  142,  not  B.C- 141. 
The  calculation  given  on  p.  103,  by  which  the  author  reaches  his  date,  is  unnec- 
essary and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  led  him  into  error.  The  disturbing  of  this  date, 
which  he  calls  the  “focal  date,”  disturbs  all  the  other  dates  which  have  been  reck- 
oned from  it.  In  the  second  place,  we  believe  the  date  October  14,  B.C.  450,  is 
arbitrarily  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  the  2300  days  and  also  of  the  seventy  weeks. 
We  have  shown  above  that  the  seventy  weeks,  or  490  years,  are  to  be  reckoned  from 

B. C.  457,  not  from  B.C.  450.  In  the  third  place,  the  prophecy  contained  in  Dan. 
viii,  as  also  that  contained  in  Dan.  x-xii,  and  possibly  that  contained  in  Dan.  vii, 
was  intended  for  the  enlightenment  and  encouragement  of  the  faithful  Israel  in 
the  dreadful  days  of  Antioehus  Epiphanes,  and  did  not,  we  believe,  pertain  to 
anything  beyond  that  time.  We  believe  the  terms  days  and  evening s-momings 
are  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ordinary  days,  the  2300  evenings-mornings  of  Dan. 
viii.  14  being  equal  to  so  man)-  ordinary  days,  or  six  years  and  110  days,  and  are 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  time  in  B.C.  171  when  Antioehus  Epiphanes  began  his 
open  hostility  to  and  persecution  of  the  Jews,  extending  to  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  Chisleu,  B.C.  165  (Seleucid  148),  when  Judas  Maccabeus  gained  possession 
of  the  temple  and  dedicated  it  anew  (1  Macc.  iv.  52-61;  Jos.,  Antiq.,  xii,  7,  6). 
Likewise  the  1290  days  of  Dan.  xii.  11  and  the  1335  days  of  xii.  12  are  to  be 
reckoned  as  so  many  ordinary  days,  the  1290  days  or  three  years,  six  months  and 
fifteen  days  dating  from  the  time  in  B.C.  168  (Seleuc.  145)  when  Antioehus 
Epiphanes  levied  tribute  upon  the  Jews,  built  a fortress  upon  Mt.  Zion,  slaugh- 
tered the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  defiled  the  sanctuary  and  attempted  to 
abolish  the  Jewish  religion  (1  Macc.  i.  29-64),  extending  to  the  25th  of  Chisleu, 
B.C.  165  (Seleuc.  148),  the  same  limit  as  that  of  the  2300  days;  the  1335  days 
extending  forty-five  days  beyond  that  time  to  the  day  when  Antioehus  went  on 
his  expedition  to  the  East,  having  given  up  all  hope  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
there  being  no  longer  anything  to  be  feared  from  him  by  the  Jews. 

In  speaking  of  the  terms  iveeks  and  times  as  used  by  the  angel  in  Daniel,  Mr. 
Auchincloss  says  (p.  117),  “The  Scriptures  everywhere  associate  a sense  of  com- 
pleteness and  perfection  with  the  numeral  7.  also  with  the  numeral  10”  and  (pp. 
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118-119)  “number  70,  the  product  of  these  two  numbers,  marking  the  ordinary 
boundary  of  human  existence.”  “A  base  line  of  70  years  will  be  found  just  as 
convenient  for  the  measurement  of  long  periods  as  one  of  60  minutes  serves  for 
those  of  shorter  length.  Seventy  years  is  properly  called  a Time,  because  it 
stands  for  the  time  man  spends  on  earth.”  “Still  further  we  learn  that  a Season 
was  equal  to  two  human  lives,  or  140  years — the  sevenscore  of  the  ancients. 
Taking  70  as  a Time  unit,  the  plural  Times  would  be  represented  by  a week  of 
units,  viz.,  7 times  70  or  490  years.” 

In  his  application  of  this  interpretation  to  Dan.  vii.  12,  the  author  says  (pp. 
135-136),  “The  season  lasted  from  the  first  of  Belshazzar,  B.C.  541,  to  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401,  at  which  the  Persians  lost  their  dominion.  But  their  lives 
were  prolonged  seventy  years,  until  B.C.  331,  when  Alexander  desolated  Babylon, 
as  foretold  in  Jer.  xxv.  11,  12.”  And  in  applying  it  to  Dan.  vii.  25,  he  says  (p. 
141)  “a  Time=  70  years — and  Times=  490  years— and  the  dividing  of  Time  = 
35  years. — Total  595  years.  The  wrar  threatened  in  A.D.  40  finally  broke  out  in 
A.D.  66,  and  would  have  lasted  nine  years  had  not  our  Lord  shortened  those 
days  by  five,  so  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  A.D.  70.”  The  author’s  interpretation 
of  these  passages  is  certainly  novel,  but  is  it  correct?  In  regard  to  the  prophecy 
in  Dan.  vii.  12,  “the  rest  of  the  beasts”  refers  to  the  three  beasts  mentioned  in 
the  vision,  the  lion,  the  bear  and  the  leopard,  that  is  the  Chaldean,  Medo-Persian 
and  Macedonian  kingdoms,  being  the  same  as  those  referred  to  in  Dan.  ii,  and 
can  hardly  be  restricted  to  the  Persians  alone,  as  Mr.  Auchincloss  restricts  them. 
That  a definite  period  of  time  is  referred  to  in  the  words  “for  a season  and  a time” 
is  doubtful.  All  they  mean  may  be  “their  allotted  time.”  In  regard  to  Dan.  vii. 
25,  how  the  author  can  reckon  his  595  years  from  B.C.  520,  when  the  prophecy 
here  given,  according  to  his  own  interpretation,  applies  to  Augustus  Caesar,  is 
difficult  to  understand.  Furthermore,  why  he  should  interpret  Times  as  seven 
Times,  instead  of  two  Times,  as  the  Chaldean  idiom  would  suggest,  he  fails  to 
make  clear.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  “time,  times,  and  dividing  of  time”  in 
Dan.  xii.  25,  as  well  as  in  Dan.  xii.  7,  are  to  be  interpreted  simply  as  three  and  a 
half  years,  that  is  the  half  of  a sabbatic  period,  the  1260  days  or  forty-two  months 
of  the  Revelation  of  John.  And  as  the  fourth  kingdom  referred  to  in  the  vision 
may  be  the  Seleucid  instead  of  the  Roman,  the  “time,  times  and  dividing  of 
time”  may  refer  to  the  three  years  and  a half  during  which  the  Jews  were  oppressed 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  they  also  most  likely  do  in  Dan.  xii.  7,  being  a period 
shorter  by  one  month  than  the  1290  days  of  Dan.  xii.  11. 

To  produce  anything  new  in  a field  that  has  been  worked  over  so  assiduously 
by  Christian  scholars  in  all  ages  is  a difficult  task.  Anything  new  must  certainly 
be  surprising  and  most  likely  incorrect.  Mr.  Auchincloss  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  painstaking  labor  he  has  bestowed  upon  his  subject,  and  also  for  steering 
clear  of  those  premillennial  rocks  in  the  sea  of  prophecy  upon  which  so  many 
venturesome  exegetes  have  wrecked  their  barques. 

Austin,  Pa.  James  R.  Donehoo. 

A Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Words  of  the  American  Standard 
Edition  of  the  Revised  Bible  and  Outline  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 
By  John  H.  Kerr,  D.D.  New  York:  American  Tract  Society.  Pp.  xxiv, 
236.  $1.50. 

There  are  several  interesting  features  in  Dr.  Kerr’s  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
It  gives  both  the  text  and  the  marginal  variants  of  the  American  Revised  Version. 
This  is  an  undoubted  advantage  to  those  who  base  their  study  of  the  life  cf  Christ 
upon  an  English  version,  though  exception  might  be  taken  to  the  statement  that 
“the  footnotes  embody  all  the  various  readings  which  may  lay  any  good  claim 
to  consideration.”  Dr.  Kerr  has  given  up  “ the  old  plan  of  regarding  the  passovers 
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as  the  important  marks  of  time  in  the  life  of  Christ,”  though  he  still  adheres  to 
the  four-passover  ministry.  He  bases  his  chronology  on  the  assumption,  which 
he  thinks  impossible  to  prove,  that  the  feast  of  John  v.  1 was  a passover.  The 
birth  of  Jesus  is  dated  on  December  25,  B.C.  5,  some  four  months  before  the  death 
of  Herod ; the  crucifixion  is  placed  on  Friday,  April  7,  A.D.  30.  The  life  of  Christ 
is  divided  into  three  periods,  Preparation,  Labor  and  Triumph.  In  each  of  these 
there  are  subdivisions  and  sections  which  are  numbered  so  that  the  author’s  view 
of  the  parallels  to  any  incident  or  saying  may  be  ascertained  readily.  References 
to  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  given  in  the  last  period.  A Map  of  Palestine 
has  been  added,  together  with  an  Outline  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  a Synopsis  of  the 
Harmony  and  an  Index.  It  wall  prove  a useful  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Gospel  history. 

Princeton.  Wm.  P.  Armstrong. 

Das  Evangelium  nach  der  Paraphrase  des  Nonnus  Paxopolitanus.  Mit 
einem  ausfiihrliehen  kritischen  Apparat.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  R. 
Janssen.  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Altchristlichen 
Literatur.  Herausgegeben  von  0.  von  Gebhardt  und  A.  Harnack.  Neue 
Folge.  Achter  Band,  Heft  IV.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Heinrichs’sche  Buchhand- 
lung,  1903.  S.  iv,  80.  M.  2.50. 

From  Nonnus  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  the  present  Akhmim,  we  have,  beside 
the  Dionysiaca,  a Paraphrase  (M erafio/.r/)  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  Written  about 
400,  in  heroic  hexameter,  this  Paraphrase  presents  an  interesting  problem  and 
offers  important  material  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  Blass 
says  ( Euang . sec.Ioh.,  p.  ix),  “Sed  convertor  ad  alium  testem  plane  singularem, 
qualis  in  nullo  alio  NTi  scripto  adest.  Est  enim  hoc  euangelium  graece  scriptum 
graece  etiam  conversum,  nempe  ex  pedestri  sermone  in  orationem  poeticam 
hexametrosque  versus,  a Nonno  Panopolitano  -Egyptio.”  The  value  of  the 
paraphrase  was  recognized  by  Mill  (cf.  Kuster,  Proleg.,  Sec.  90S-915),  and  con- 
tributions to  the  study  of  its  relation  to  the  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  have  been 
made  by  Kochly,  Scheindler,  Tischendorff  and  Blass.  Janssen,  however,  has 
organized  his  work  by  a more  thorough  method  and  on  a wider  basis  than  the  ear- 
lier writers,  and  with  a more  limited  purpose  than  the  later  writers.  Blass  seeks 
to  use  the  text  of  Nonnus  in  order  to  establish  a certain  type  of  the  text  of  John. 
Tischendorf  also  cites  Nonnus  among  the  authorities  for  the  text  of  John.  Since 
the  discover}'  of  the  Lewis  Syriac,  the  material  for  a comparative  study  of  the 
Nonnus-text  of  John  has  received  an  important  addition,  while  the  appearance 
of  the  Wordsworth-White  edition  of  the  Vulgate  has  rendered  the  old  Latin 
readings  more  accessible.  In  addition  to  the  enrichment  which  his  critical  notes 
received  from  these  sources,  Janssen,  following  Blass,  has  given  special  attention  to 
the  striking  agreement  between  the  text  of  Nonnus  and  that  of  Chrysostom. 

The  task  undertaken  by  Janssen  has  its  peculiar  difficulties.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  text  of  John  from  a paraphrase  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  more 
or  less  uncertain.  If  it  be  true  that  Nonnus  followed  very  closely  the  text  which 
he  used,*  nevertheless  an  omission  in  his  text  cannot  in  every  instance  be  inferred 
from  an  omission  in  the  Paraphrase.  To  take  but  one  example.  In  the  Para- 
phrase we  read:  nai  xop‘C  « Xpiorolo  /cat  arpeKir/  -E/.e  Koapu,  for  which  Janssen 
gives  the  following  text:  /cat  r/  x°P‘C  Kat  '/  a/.ydeia  6ia  Xptorov.  Beside  the  inser- 
tion of  <cai  before  x(‘PlC  we  have  in  this  an  omission,  'Ir/oov  before  Xptorov,  not 
otherwise  attested.  X alone  omits  Xptorov.  The  text,  therefore,  of  the  other 
uncials  ’Ir/oov  Xptorov  might  be  regarded  as  conflate.  This,  however,  is  not  likely 

♦Blass,  P.  X.  “ Non  videtur  Nonnus  ultum  exemplaris  sui  verbum  praeterisse,  addidisse 
autem  plurima.”  Kochly  maintained  that  in  one  instance,  John  'xxi.  2,  the  words  /cat 
’ Avdpe/'af  had  been  added  after  Ytpuv  Tlerpog.  On  the  other  hand  Scheindler  thinks  that 
some  of  the  omissions  are  intentional  and  differs  from  Kochly  in  his  estimate  of  others. 
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and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Nonnus  reading  'I r/aov  Xpierov  has  intentionally 
omitted  l//aov  in  the  interest  of  the  formal  exigencies  of  his  Paraphrase. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  text  of 
Nonnus  and  the  problematic  character  of  the  results  attained,  the  author  would 
ha\e  contributed  to  the  value  of  his  work  had  he  given  us  a more  adequate 
Introduction,  setting  forth  in  detail  his  method  and  principles  together  with  a 
summary  of  his  results.  It  is  important  for  us  to  know  what  relation  Nonnus, 
writing  \ery  probably  Irom  Egypt,  sustains  to  other  sources  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment text  which  in  any  way  may  be  associated  with  Egypt.  Blass  indeed  says 
(p.  x) . Usus  est,  si  quidem  in  Aigypto  scripsit,  etiam  codice  .Egyptiacfc  originis, 
verum  qui  nostros  -Egyptiacos  libros,  Vaticanum  Siniaticum  ceteros,  nulla  affini- 
tate  contingeret,  eum  autem  codicem  ita  diligenter  expressit,  ut  pleraque  eius, 
etsi  non  omnia,  satis  certe  refingere  possimus.”  Much  importance  is  given  both 
by  Blass  and  Janssen  to  the  agreement  between  the  text  of  Nonnus  and  that  of 
Chrysostom,  though  the  text  of  the  latter  is  fundamentally  different  from  the 
earlier  types  of  the  New  Testament  text,  except  in  so  far  as  these  have  been  taken 
up  into  the  later  form  (cf.  Hort,  Introd.,  p.  91 ; Bousset,  Theo.  Litzg.,  1903,  Nr.  22, 
Sp.  590).  If  the  text  of  Nonnus  be  affiliated  chiefly  -with  that  of  D,  the  Syriac 
and  old  Latin  versions,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  it  represents  a 
consistent  text-recension,  to  what  extent  it  contains  independent  variations  or 
mixture  with  other  types  of  text  and  what  the  indications  are  of  the  currency 
of  any  of  these  in  Egypt.  Janssen  is  convinced  by  his  study  that  the  text  of 
John  underlying  the  paraphrase  is  peculiar  (ein  eigenartiger)  and  deviates  fre- 
quently from  the  text  of  the  manuscripts  and  versions.  His  study,  like  Blass’ 
edition,  makes  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  In  i.  51  vs  is  doubtless  a typographical  error  for  rr/c. 

Princeton.  Wm.  P.  Armstrong. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
By  James  Drummond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Litt.D.,  Principal  of  Manchester 
College,  Oxford.  Published  for  the  Hibbert  Trustees.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1904.  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  528. 

Dr.  Drummond’s  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Certainly  no  subjects  have  a more  direct  bearing  on  the 
question  of  its  trustworthiness.  The  time,  moreover,  is  ripe  for  a review  of  the 
evidence  and  a careful  judicial  estimate  of  its  implications.  “If  the  book  has 
any  value,”  says  Dr.  Drummond,  “it  consists  in  the  addition  of  one  careful 
judgment  to  the  common  stock,  and  perhaps  in  the  suggestion  of  some  points 
of  view  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  considered”  (p.  vii).  The  book  has 
grown  out  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  students  of  Manchester  College,  and  retains, 
in  a measure,  the  form  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Gospel.  It  gives  abundant 
evidence  of  the  author’s  familiarity  both  with  his  subject  and  its  literature. 
Dr.  Drummond  is  free  to  confess,  however,  that  some  of  the  literature  may  have 
escaped  his  attention.  “Though  I have  read  pretty  widely,  I do  not  pretend  to 
have  mastered  the  whole  of  the  vast  literature  which  has  gathered  round  the 
Gospel.  My  chief  endeavor  has  been  to  study  the  original  sources  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  form  my  own  judgment  upon  them;  but  I hope  that  no  serious  argument 
which  still  weighs  with  judicious  critics  is  left  unnoticed.”  This  may  in  a measure 
account  for  some  rather  striking  omissions  in  the  references  given  to  recent  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject,  while  the  fact  that  the  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  John  James  Tayler  and  James  Martineau  may  explain  the  frequency  with  which 
their  views  are  discussed.  The  treatment  of  the  character  of  the  Gospel  (pp. 
1-66)  is  not  only  the  most  fundamental  but  also  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  Dr. 
Drummond’s  book.  In  it  his  estimate  of  the  Gospel  is  given,  and  from  this  esti- 
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mate  his  subsequent  argument  draws  support.  After  discussing  briefly  the  con- 
tents and  plan  of  the  Gospel  a comparison  with  the  Synoptics  is  given,  and  this 
is  followed  by  a chapter  on  the  purpose  with  which  the  Gospel  was  written. 
Chapter  iv  seeks  to  answer  the  question,  How  far  is  the  Gospel  historical?  The 
key  to  this  chapter  is  given  in  the  preceding,  where  it  is  said  that  “the  author 
writes  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  own  inward  experience”  (p.  26)  when  combined 
with  the  description  of  his  faith  as  “more  akin  to  spiritual  imagination  than  to 
speculative  philosophy”  (p.  25,  cf.  p.  379).  At  the  outset  a distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  true  and  the  historical.  “To  ask  whether  a work  is  historical  or 
not  is  no't  the  same  thing  as  asking  whether  it  is  true  or  not ; for  truth  in  regard  to 
the  past  may  be  of  two  kinds”  (p.  29).  The  Gospel,  in  other  words,  may  be  true 
without  being  strictly  historical.  In  support  of  this  view  appeal  is  made  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria  ( Euseb . h.  e.,  VI,  14),  and  to  its  test  both  the  speeches  and 
the  events  narrated  in  the  Gospel  are  brought.  It  thus  appears  that  the  speeches 
have  been  affected  not  simply  in  form  but  in  substance  by  the  author’s  own 
feelings  and  experiences,  having  become  very  deeply  colored  by  their  passage 
through  his  mind.  They  show,  moreover,  the  traces  of  a later  date  than  the  time 
of  Christ  in  their  universalism  and  in  the  references  to  the  law  as  “your  law”  and 
“their  law,”  phenomena  which  stamp  them  as  post-Pauline.  Similarly  in  regard 
to  Jesus’  controversy  with  the  Jews  and  His  own  personal  claims,  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  give  a more  authentic  account.  The  speeches  are  not  strictly  historical. 
In  like  manner  also  some  of  the  events  narrated  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  cannot  be 
regarded  as  historically  accurate.  The  length  of  Jesus’  ministry  is  more  accur- 
ately given  in  the  Synoptics,  though  the  Johannine  date  of  the  Last  Supper  is 
probably  to  be  preferred.  The  picture  of  John  the  Baptist  differs  from  that  of 
the  Synoptics  and  is  historically  improbable,  “for  if  John  had  made  the  complete 
declaration  of  faith  which  is  ascribed  to  him  he  would  have  become  a disciple  of 
Jesus,  instead  of  continuing  his  labor,  as  though  the  Messiah  had  not  appeared.” 
Historical  probability  favors  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  the  time  to  which  they 
assign  the  cleansing  of  the  temple.  Finally,  the  raising  of  Lazarus  has  against 
it  the  significant  silence  of  the  Synoptics,  and  apart  from  this  lacks  historical 
probability. 

Dr.  Drummond’s  attitude  toward  the  raising  of  Lazarus  throws  some  light  on 
the  distinction  which  he  makes  between  the  true  and  the  historical.  He  cannot 
accept  this  incident  as  an  actual  occurrence;  “but,”  he  says,  “if  it  be  designed  to 
set  forth  in  a vivid  and  picturesque  form  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,  and  by  His  commanding  spiritual  authority  raised  the  dead  from  the 
grave  of  moral  corruption,  and  released  them  from  the  stifling  grasp  of  Pharisaic 
teaching,  then  history  returns  in  a new  guise.  This  deeper  spirit  of  life  in  Christ, 
this  power  of  kindling  other  souls,  was  precisely  what  the  Pharisees  most  feared 
and  hated.  It  was  this  that  men  could  witness  with  hearts  still  untouched, 
and  they  could  not  but  desire  to  lay  their  benumbing  influence  once  more  on  those 
who  had  risen  into  the  new  life  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  were  living  proofs  of  Christ’s 
transcendent  power.  Thus  we  have,  if  not  history  in  the  ordinary  sense,  an  inter- 
pretation of  history  which  pierces  into  the  hidden  thoughts  and  motives  of 
men”  (p.  64).  Again  he  says  of  the  Gospel,  “We  should  miss  its  deepest  lessons 
if  we  did  not  penetrate  to  the  spiritual  meaning  which  the  events  are  intended 
to  embody”  (p.  65).  Dr.  Drummond  recurs  to  this  idea  in  a later  chapter 
entitled  “The  Unhistorical  Character  of  the  Book”:  “I  must  frankly  add  that,  on 
general  grounds  affecting  the  whole  question  of  the  miraculous,  I am  unable  to 
believe  that  such  miracles  as  the  turning  of  water  into  wine  and  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  were  really  performed”  (p.  426).  Inasmuch,  however,  as  Dr.  Drum- 
mond cannot  admit  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  wrote  in  bad  faith 
with  the  intention  to  deceive  or  that  he  remembered  what  did  not  happen,  he 
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is  thrown  back  on  the  hypothesis  of  a deliberate  construction  of  narrative  as  a 
pictorial  embodiment  of  spiritual  truth”  (p.  427). 

That  there  is  a subjective  element  in  the  Gospels  will,  I think,  be  admitted. 
That  this  is  more  manifest  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  Synoptics  will  also 
be  admitted.  If,  however,  this  element  has  not  only  colored  but  discolored  and 
perverted  the  truth — including  the  historical  accuracy — of  Gospel-tradition,  so 
that  in  offering  us  a spiritual  interpretation  of  a great  life  it  has  given  us  a mixture 
of  truth  and  error,  it  becomes  a matter  of  importance  to  find  some  means  of  sepa- 
rating the  true  and  accurate  from  the  false.  Clearly  we  cannot  take  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  as  the  test,  for  in  some  instances  the  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
preferred  by  Dr.  Drummond.  What,  then,  is  to  be  the  standard  by  which  his- 
torical probability  is  to  be  tested?  And  should  not  the  term  “narrative”  be 
substituted  for  “event”  on  this  view,  for  how  can  we  penetrate  to  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  an  event  which  did  not  happen? 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Drummond’s  book  (pp.  G7-514)  treats  of  the  authorship 
of  the  Gospel.  Beginning  with  a short  review  of  the  criticism  of  the  Gospel,  the 
external  evidence  is  ably  discussed,  possibly  at  somewhat  greater  length  than 
necessary — the  answer,  for  example,  to  Mr.  Cotterill  (p.  183ff.)  is  hardly  in 
proportion  to  the  merits  of  his  contribution  to  the  subject.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  patristic  evidence  unusual  wisdom  is  shown,  especially  in  estimating  the 
argument  from  silence  (cf.  p.  157,  n.  2,  pp.  214-217,  236f.),  and  in  rightly  assessing 
the  significance  and  cumulative  character  of  evidence  which  is  not  demonstrative 
(cf.  p.  299,  p.  346).  The  conclusion  is  finally  reached  that  “the  external  evidence 
of  Johannine  authorship  possesses  great  weight,  and,  if  it  stood  alone,  would 
entitle  the  traditional  view  to  our  acceptance”  (p.  351). 

The  two  remaining  sections  are  devoted  to  the  internal  evidence  and  the  objec- 
tions to  the  traditional  view.  The  internal  evidence  is  briefly  treated  (pp.  352- 
385).  The  Gospel  gives  evidence  of  coming  from  an  Aramaic-speaking  Jew  who 
had  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Palestine  before  the  year  70  and  who  writes 
as  an  eye-witness.  The  objections  to  the  traditional  view  are  considered  at 
length,  the  final  chapter  on  the  Paschal  controversy,  which  is  reprinted  from  the 
American  Journal  of  Theology  (July,  1897),  having  the  appearance  of  an  appendix 
of  undue  proportion.  On  p.  437,  in  quoting  from  Dr.  Martineau,  The  Seat  of 
Authority  in  Religion,  p.  212,  d.  has  become  die  instead  of  das. 

Dr.  Drummond  concludes,  “In  literary  questions  we  cannot  look  for  demonstra- 
tion, and  where  opinion  is  so  much  divided  we  must  feel  some  uncertainty  in  our 
conclusions;  but  on  weighing  the  arguments  for  and  against  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  I must  give  my  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Johannine  authorship.” 

Princeton.  Wm.  P.  Armstrong. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  Edited  by  John  H.  Kerr,  D.D.  I.  The  Teaching 
of  Jesus  Concerning  His  Own  Mission.  By  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  Ph.D., 
D.D.  New  York:  American  Tract  Society.  Pp.  136.  75  cents. 

Teachings  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  By  Prof.  W.  S.  Bean,  A.M.,  D.D.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Prof.  C.  R.  Hemphill,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Philadelphia:  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work.  Pp.  105.  40  cents. 

Neither  of  these  little  books  professes  to  be  a contribution  to  the  literature  of 
its  subject.  Prof.  Foster  modestly  expresses  the  hope  that  Sunday-school 
classes  and  private  readers  may  by  the  study  of  his  book  be  “both  stimulated  to 
further  study  and  helped  religiously.”  An  unfortunate  phrase,  but’ its  meaning 
is  clear.  Prof.  Bean,  with  equal  withdrawal  of  self,  confesses  that  the  purpose 
of  his  essay  will  have  been  accomplished  if  it  shall  “aid  any  Christian  believer  in 
drawing  nearer  to  our  Lord  and  grasping  His  teaching  more  firmly.”  We  cannot 
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resist  the  temptation  to  prophesy  that  the  usefulness  of  both  books  will  more  than 
justify  the  hopes  of  their  authors.  They  proceed  upon  fair  assumptions.  Neither 
attempts  the  perilous  practice  of  separating  the  essential  from  the  alleged 
non-essential,  or — what  is  frequently  the  same  thing — the  welcome  from  the  un- 
welcome teachings  of  Jesus.  Both  assume  that  all  that  our  four  Gospels  record 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  equally  essential  and  demands  reckoning  with.  Still 
further,  both  declare  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  different  from  the  teachings 
of  Paul  and  Peter,  except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  have  developed  the  germs  that 
reside  in  His  teaching.  Both  writers,  moreover,  have  read  widely  and  studied 
deeply,  and  consequently  reveal  happy  familiarity  with  the  subjects  which  fall 
within  the  limits  of  their  titles.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Foster,  at  least,  whose  title  is 
not  so  comprehensive,  we  discover  a facility  in  the  arrangement  of  his  material 
within  his  several  chapters  and  a forcefulness  of  presentation  that  are  sure  to 
make  his  book  useful.  Dr.  Bean  is  very  much  hampered  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss the  Teachings  of  Jesus  in  105  small  pages — barely  18,000  words.  It  is 
evident  that  cursory  statement  must  often  take  the  place  of  needed  elaboration. 
However,  considering  the  limits  of  his  book  he  has  produced  a stimulating  essay. 

In  ten  chapters  Dr.  Foster  classifies  his  material.  It  was  inevitable  that  some 
subjects  would  be  touched  upon  which  naturally  fall  within  the  purview  of  other 
books  to  follow  in  the  same  series,  but  this  danger  has  been  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  The  subjects  of  the  chapters  follow:  I.  The  Method  of  the  Study. 
II.  The  Preparation,  which  explains  the  environment  of  ideas  into  which  Jesus 
came  with  His  Gospel.  III.  Summaries  of  His  Mission  by  Jesus  Himself,  in 
which  seven  statements  of  Jesus  as  to  the  purpose  of  His  work  and  life  are 
selected.  These  form  respectively  the  texts  of  the  other  chapters. 

IV.  The  Lost  World  and  the  Kingdom.  “The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost.” 

V.  The  Salvation  of  Healing.  “The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to 
accomplish.” 

VI.  The  Salvation  of  Knowledge.  “I  am  come  a light  into  the  world.” 

VII.  Repentance  and  the  New  Life.  “I  am  come  to  call  sinners  to  repent- 
ance.” “I  came  that  they  might  have  life.” 

VIII.  The  Salvation  of  Redemption  and  Forgiveness.  “The  Son  of  Man  is 
come  to  give  his  life  a ransom  for  many.” 

IX.  Salvation  at  the  Last  Judgment.  “For  judgment  came  I into  this  world.” 

X.  Summary. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  course  taken  by  Dr.  Foster’s  book.  The  best  chapters  are 
those  on  Repentance  and  Redemption.  The  author  summarizes  the  teaching 
of  the  chapter  on  Redemption  as  follows:  “Man  needed  something  more  than 
repentance:  he  needed  forgiveness.  He  could  repent  himself:  he  could  not  ‘bear 
his  own  sins,’  or  provide  for  his  forgiveness.  He  needed  a Saviour  to  do  this  for 
him  as  totally  beyond  his  powers.  And  Jesus  made  Himself  this  needed  Saviour 
when  he  ascended  the  cross  and  bore  its  solitary  burden.  When  He  cried,  ‘My 
God!  My  God!  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?’  then  He  was  bruised  and  smitten 
by  Jehovah,  and  when  He  cried  ‘It  is  finished!’  then  He  had  made  atonement 
for  sins  and  purchased  to  Himself  forever  by  His  blood  His  Church,  and  thus 
become  the  Saviour.”  The  above  quotation  exemplifies  the  willingness  of  this 
author  to  let  words  mean  what  they  say.  We  could  find  many  such  throughout 
the  various  chapters. 

There  is,  however,  a serious  question  whether  in  the  course  of  the  development 
of  the  teaching  the  chapter  which  the  above  quotation  summarizes  is  rightly 
placed.  Does  not  Jesus’  teaching  about  repentance  and  faith  and  spiritual 
knowledge,  and  even  healing  so  far  as  it  affects  us,  depend  on  His  teaching  about 
the  efficacy  of  His  death?  Of  course  chronologically  He  delivered  His  teaching 
on  the  atonement  last.  But  this  was  incidental  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
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eiples  were  not  ready  for  it  even  measurably  until  in  the  course  of  t lie  history  it  was 
seen  to  be  inevitable.  But  we  are  not  under  such  limitations.  We  can  see  what 
Dr.  Foster  calls  the  environment  of  His  teaching.  We  have  read  the  promise  of 
the  angel  that  “He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins.”  We  have  heard  John 
cry,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!”  Consequently  we  know  that  when  He  said, 
I am  come  that  they  might  have  life,”  that  life  will  be  given  through  His 
death.  And  when  He  says,  “I  am  come  a light  into  the  world,”  we  know  that  He 
means  an  illumination  that  depends  for  its  very  first  glimmer  upon  the  light  that 
streams  from  the  cross.  W hy,  then,  should  we  not  have  directly  after  the 
chapter  on  the  Lost  \\  orld  which  Jesus  came  to  save  the  chapter  which  tells  us 
how  He  saved  it,  namely,  by  giving  His  life  a ransom?  Then  would  follow  natur- 
ally what  is  contained  in  the  chapters  on  the  Salvation  of  Knowledge  and  the 
Salvation  of  Repentance  and  the  New  Life.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  is 
Systematic  rather  than  Biblical  Theology.  For  enough  is  given  us  in  the  earlier 
teaching  ol  Jesus  and  its  “environment” — the  word  is  good — to  actually  make 
His  teaching  on  membership  in  the  Kingdom  or  the  new  life  lacking  without  the 
teaching  on  Redemption.  We  must  read  the  former  in  the  light  of  the  latter. 

The  effect  of  Dr.  Foster’s  arrangement  is  seen  in  his  summary  chapter.  He 
says  “the  mission  of  our  Lord  is  summed  up  by  one  word — Saviour.  Whatever 
He  should  find  necessary  to  saving  the  world  He  would  do.”  This  is,  of  course, 
well.  But  when  he  goes  on  and  says,  “In  seeking  this  end  He  met  the  various 
problems  as  they  arose  and  solved  them  one  by  one,”  we  say,  “Yes,  but  He  does 
not  always  give  all  the  steps  in  His  solution.”  He  did  not  offer  healing,  for 
instance,  to  the  world  in  itself — nor  light — as  a separate  and  independent  boon; 
nor  did  He  urge  upon  men  the  new  life,  except  upon  the  terms  of  eating  His  flesh 
and  drinking  His  blood.  Dr.  Foster’s  last  chapter  seems  to  mean — what  we 
know  he  cannot  mean — that  Jesus  led  men  through  certain  stages  of  salvation 
until  by  the  failure  to  find  in  any  what  He  was  seeking — atonement — He  was  led 
to  the  salvation  of  redemption.  “He  saved  men  by  winning  them  to  a holy  life. 
But  there  was  a further  task.  All  this  could  be  done  by  living.  Now  He  had  to  do 
something  which  demanded  dying.”  Were  even  the  disciples  led  into  a holy  life 
and  kept  there  by  the  influence  of  Jesus  upon  them  during  His  life?  Would  John 
have  written  “If  any  man  sin  we  have  an  Advocate,”  if  he  had  thought  so? 
Those  whom  Jesus  saved  during  His  earthly  life  were  saved  by  His  death  no  less 
than  we,  and  it  does  not  need  Paul  to  teach  us  that.  But  undue  prominence  is 
perhaps  being  given  to  what,  if  it  be  an  error,  is  merely  an  error  of  form.  With 
the  results  which  the  book  reaches  we  cannot  have  any  serious  criticism.  It 
must  have  been  lack  of  space  that  prevented  a treatment  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
concerning  His  mission  with  reference  to  the  law,  and  with  reference  to  God  the 
Father,  and  which  confined  the  discussion  to  His  teaching  with  reference  to  the 
bearing  of  His  mission  upon  man.  But  what  there  was  room  to  say  is  well  said, 
strongly  said,  and  (what  is  not  of  minor  importance)  winningly  said.  It  is  with 
respect  to  arrangement  alone  that  this  tentative  and  half-apologetic  suggestion  is 
made. 

A good  index  of  Scripture  texts  and  one  of  subjects — not  so  good — complete 
the  volume.  If  the  remaining  numbers  of  the  series  keep  up  the  high  standard 
reached  by  this  initial  volume  the  undertaking  will  have  been  abundantly  justi- 
fied. 

Dr.  Bean’s  book  consists  of  eight  miniature  chapters,  as  follows:  Introductory, 
Concerning  God,  Concerning  Man,  Concerning  Himself,  The  Holy  Spirit,  Salva- 
tion, The  Kingdom  of  God,  The  Citizens  of  the  Kingdom.  One  misses  any  treat 
ment  of  Christ’s  view  of  the  Scriptures,  and  indeed  the  order  comes  near  being 
that  of  the  standard  writers  on  Systematic  Theology  with  its  divisions  into  The- 
ology, Anthropology  and  Soteriologv.  Eschatology  is  indeed  lacking — one  asks 
why?  since  Jesus  taught  so  much  that  was — in  the  current  phrase — “apocalyp- 
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tic.”  Here  again  one  may  not  unreasonably  criticise  the  arrangement.  Is 
not  the  order  of  Dr.  Kerr’s  series  better?  Shall  we  not  at  least  begin  with  an- 
swering the  question  “Who  is  He?”  and  “Why  has  He  come?”  Inside  his  divi- 
sions Dr.  Bean  also  proceeds  lucidly  enough  and  says  what  he  ought  to  say  in  a 
pleasant  manner,  and  with  general  clearness  of  statement.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, there  is  confusion.  For  example,  on  p.  28,  he  asks,  “How  did  Jesus  gain 
His  knowledge  of  man?”  He  answers:  1.  He  was  Himself  a man.  2.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  He  rapidly  analyzed  character.  3.  His 
knowledge  of  men  is  shown  by  His  control  over  them.  The  first  answer 
given  does  explain  how  Jesus  got  His  knowledge  of  man.  But  the  other  two 
simply  go  on  to  prove  the  fact.  Such  examples  of  loose  reasoning  are,  however, 
not  common.  The  typographical  errors  should  have  been  corrected  in  the  proof, 
and  at  least  one  faulty  sentence  made  right.  P.  29:  “How  he  unmasked  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  and  laid  bare  with  one  word  that  fox — the  character 
of  Herod.”  But  one  must  not  seem  over-critical.  Dr.  Bean’s  book  is  an  instruc- 
tive essay,  based  on  right  ideas  of  the  value  of  Christ’s  teaching.  His  understand- 
ing of  it  is  true  and  the  book  will  do  good. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  L.  B.  Crane. 


IV.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 


Luthers  95  Thesex  samt  seixen  Resolutioxex  sowie  den  Gegenschriften 
von  Wimpina,  Tetzel,  Eck.  und  Prierias  und  den  Antworten  Luthers 
darauf.  Kritische  Ausgabe  mit  Ivurzen  Erlauterungen  von  Lie.  Dr.  W. 
Kohler,  Privatdozenten  an  der  Universitat  Giessen.  Leipzig:  J.  C. 
Hinrichs’sche  Buchhandlung.  1903.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  211.  M.  3.50. 

This’critical  edition  of  the  celebrated  Theses  and  the  works  of  Luther,  Wimpina, 
Tetzel,  Eck  and  Prierias  that  immediately  followed  the  attack  upon  the  estab- 
lished system  of  indulgences  is  a natural  supplement  to  the  author’s  work  of 
1902*entitled  Dokumenten  zum  Ablassstreit  von  1517.  The  present  volume  is 
likewise  a substantial  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  spiritual  struggle 
through  which  Luther  passed  in  those  eventful  years  1516  to  1519.  Not  that 
we  have  here  any  absolutely  new  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  forces  that  led  the 
Wittenberg  professor  to  oppose  the  authority  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  Papal 
Church.  The  service  that  Dr.  Kohler  has  so  admirably  rendered  in  this  treatise 
is  not  so  much  that  of  a discoverer  as  that  of  the  painstaking  editor  who  has 
understood  how  to  rearrange  familiar  documents  to  make  them  tell  a more  clearly 
intelligible  and  reliable  story.  Having  availed  himself  of  the  best  possible  text 
of  the  writings  in  question — the  text  of  the  Weimar  edition  of  Luther’s  works 
is  not  always  approved — the  author  has  divided  the  Theses  into  four  series, 
and  under  each  Thesis,  as  a sort  of  commentary  upon  the  proposition,  he  has 
subsumed  the  appropriate  excerpts  from  the  documents  in  question,  taken  gen- 
erally not  in  the  strictly  chronological  order  but  as  follows:  The  Resolutiones 
which  Luther  composed  in  explanation  of  his  Theses  (May,  1518);  the  Counter- 
theses  which  Tetzel  issued  against  Luther — the  real  author  was  doubtless  Prof. 
Wimpina,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder;  Eck’s  Obelisci  and  Luther’s  Asterisci 
adversus  Obeliscos  Ecki  (March,  1518);  and  finally  Prierias’  Dialogus  de  potestale 
papoe  and  Luther’s  Responsio  ad  Dialogvm  Silvestri  Prierati  (June  and  August, 
1518).  Thus  we  have  the  fierce  light  of  the  earliest  controversial  literature 
made  to  beat  directly  upon  the  meaning  of  each  succeeding  Thesis,  the  italicized 
words  calling  attention  either  to  the  contested  Scriptural  passages  or  to  the  other 
pivotal  points  in  the  theological  debate.  How  important  it  is  to  read  the  Theses 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  author  intended,  it  is  needless  to  emphasize.  But  that 
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both  too  much  and  too  little  havebeen  found  in  the  famous  propositions  concerning 
indulgences  is  due  precisely  to  the  fact  that  readers  have  been  prone  to  solve  some 
of  the  inherent  contradictions  of  the  Theses  (cf.,  e.g..  the  3d  with  the  36th,  37th 
and  62d  Theses)  before  Luther  himself  had  overcome  these  inconsistencies  of 
statement.  The  present  work,  by  reason  of  its  skillful  analysis,  its  excellent 
typographical  devices,  and  its  advantageous  paragraphing,  enables  us  to  see 
within  the  least  possible  compass  precisely  how  Luther  advanced  step  by  step, 
under  the  force  of  his  own  convictions  and  the  pressure  of  his  antagonists,  from 
an  attack  upon  the  abuses  of  the  system  of  indulgences  to  a challenge  of  the  papal 
authority  itself.  Our  only  regret  in  reviewing  this  scholarly  work  is  that  the 
author  did  not  make  his  “Erlauterungen”  in  the  notes  somewhat  fuller  and  more 
helpful.  But  every  student  of  the  German  Reformation  must  acknowledge  his 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Kohler  for  giving  us  this  admirable  help  to  enable  us  to 
plunge  in  medias  res  so  far  as  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  religious  revolution 
is  concerned. 

The  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  William  Edward  Collins, 
B.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  King’s  College,  London;  Chair- 
man of  the  Church  Historical  Society;  Councilor  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society.  New  York  and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  & Co.  1903.  12mo 
pp.  xv,  166. 

This  little  book  forms  one  of  the  recent  series  of  fourteen  Handbooks  for  the 
Clergy,  nearly  all  of  which,  under  the  editorship  of  Vicar  A.  W.  Robinson 
B.D.,  of  London,  have  already  made  their  appearance.  The  work  is  a most  com- 
mendable attempt  by  an  experienced  teacher  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  give 
some  helpful  advice  on  the  subject  indicated  by  the  title  to  “students  at  our 
colleges”  and  “those  who,  being  already  at  work  in  their  parishes,  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  historical  studies.”  The  treatise  is  made  up  of  eight  chapters,  the 
last  being  an  excellent  general  and  special  bibliography  of  twenty-five  pages.  In 
the  first  chapter,  on  “The  Meaning  and  Scope  of  Ecclesiastical  History,”  the 
author  concerns  himself  chiefly  with  the  relation  of  Church  History — or,  as  he 
prefers  to  say,  Ecclesiastical  History — with  General  History,  rightly  contending 
that  the  two  cannot  be  separated,  and  that  the  former  is  “history  regarded  from 
a particular  point  of  view,  as  centred  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and  summed  up  in  the 
life  of  His  Church.”  In  the  second  chapter  there  is  a brief  but  excellent  vindica- 
tion of  history  as  a true  science.  Perhaps  the  author’s  zeal  in  this  direction  has 
carried  him  a little  too  far,  as  when  the  false  antithesis  leads  him  to  say  that 
history  “is  in  no  sense  a branch  of  literature.”  To  be  sure,  the  writer  elsewhere 
duly  castigates  the  “barbarity  of  style”  that  characterizes  some  German  Church 
Histories  of  recent  times  (e.g.,  Holler’s),  and  he  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
such  elements  of  historical  composition  as  unity  of  purpose,  aesthetic  form  and 
symmetry  of  development  (p.  63).  He  is  well  aware  that  there  are  many  who 
can  produce  materials  for  history  who  yet  cannot  write  history.  But  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  chapter  is  nobly  carried  out.  History,  though  not  a “science 
of  observation,”  is  scientific  in  the  sense  that  it  makes  use  of  precisely  the  same 
inductive  method  with  which  the  modern  world  is  so  familiar  in  the  sphere  of  the 
natural  sciences.  “From  this  point  of  view  history  may  be  described  as  the  meet- 
ing-point of  all  the  sciences.  And  it  would  be  making  no  unreal  or  baseless  claim 
on  behalf  of  history  to  say  that  the  real  secret  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  our  own  day  in  almost  every  study,  physical  or  meta- 
physical, is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  have  all  become  increasingly  his- 
torical in  their  method.”  In  this  connection  are  discussed  the  limitations  of  all 
inductive  science  and  the  special,  value  attaching  to  the  moral  significance  of  the 
facts  with  which  ecclesiastical  history  deals.  The  next  two  chapters  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  true  historical  method,  which  is  seen  to  consist  in  th 
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“work  of  analysis”  and  the  “work  of  synthesis.”  This  portion  of  the  book  will, 
perhaps,  prove  by  reason  of  its  technical  nature  to  be  of  least  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  But  the  author’s  remarks  are  eminently  judicious  and  practical,  covering 
the  whole  subject  from  the  collection  of  the  material  to  the  legitimate  use  of  the 
imagination  in  historical  composition.  Chapter  v.  will  commend  itself  most 
highly  to  all  students  of  history  by  reason  of  its  helpful  hints  on  “How  to  Study 
Ecclesiastical  History.”  The  student  should  begin  by  choosing  some  subject 
for  special  study.  “Let  him  take  to  himself  a ‘hobby’  and  treat  it  seriously.” 
As  for  the  hard-pressed  memory  of  the  reader  of  history,  the  remark  is  made  that 
it  is  especially  true  for  him  “that  the  art  of  remembering  is  in  reality  the  art  of 
forgetting — i.e.,  of  separating  off  the  important  facts  from  the  unimportant, 
storing  the  former  and  rejecting  the  latter.”  Even  the  serviceableness  of  the 
note-book  affords  our  author  a theme  for  humorous  reflection  and  helpful  counsel. 
Special  monographs,  standard  general  histories,  text-books,  atlases,  etc.,  are 
named  and  briefly  characterized  in  chapter  vi.,  while  chapter  vii.  deals,  though 
in  a necessarily  fragmentary  way,  with  such  special  topics  of  ecclesiastical  history 
as  the  preparation  of  Judaism  for  Christianity,  the  interrelation  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  life,  the  nature  of  alleged  miracles  and  portents  in  the  mediaeval 
period,  etc.  The  concluding  bibliography  is  a most  excellent,  up-to-date  vade- 
mecum  for  the  general  study  of  Church  History  as  well  as  for  the  more  thorough 
investigation  of  the  leading  epochs  and  the  great  personalities.  No  one  can 
peruse  this  little  handbook  without  a refreshing  sense  of  the  grand  scope,  the 
wealth  of  materials,  the  truly  scientific  spirit,  the  humanizing  influences,  the  pro- 
foundly moral  and  religious  worth,  that  characterize  “The  Study  of  Ecclesiastical 
History.” 

Scholia,  Explanatory  Notes  and  Interpretative  Remarks  on  the  Text 
of  Luther’s  Small  Catechism.  By  F.  Lindemann,  Teachers’  Seminary, 
Addison,  111.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Concordia  Publishing  House.  1903.  Pp.  vii, 
47. 

This  little  treatise,  in  the  main  a translation  of  the  author’s  German  booklet, 
TT'as  sagen  die  Worte?  is  the  fruit  of  a desire  to  “propagate  God’s  Word  and 
Luther’s  doctrine  pure  among  the  English  population  of  our  country.”  Assuredly 
Luther’s  Small  Catechism  of  1529,  one  of  the  greatest  little  books  in  the  history 
of  Christian  literature,  is  well  worthy  of  this  adaptation  to  English-speaking 
children.  The  text  of  the  original,  here  presupposed,  is  closely  followed  by  the 
author  in  his  comments:  the  Decalogue  (in  the  unwarranted  form  of  the  Latin 
Church),  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Sacraments  (Confession  and 
Absolution  almost  coordinated  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper).  The 
scholia  are  admirably  brief,  simple,  and  pointed. 

The  Life  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  By  Ernst  August  Brueggemann.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  Concordia  Publishing  House.  1904.  Pp.  iv,  136. 

The  story  of  the  great  Reformer’s  life  is  here  told  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer  in  a 
thoroughly  uncritical  but  most  enjoyable  manner.  The  well-executed  illustra- 
tions, over  fifty  in  number,  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  text  itself. 

Die  Tugendlehre  des  Christentums  geschichtlich  dargestellt  in  der 
Entwicklung  ihrer  Lehrformen,  MIT  BESONDERER  RuCKSICHT  AUF 
deren  zahlensymbolische  Einkleidung.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der 
ehristlichen  Sittenlehre  und  Sitte.  Von  Otto  Zockler.  Gutersloh:  1904, 
Pp.  xii,  374. 

The  title  accurately  designates  the  aim  of  this  unique  monograph.  With 
the  consciousness  of  rendering  an  unprecedented  service,  the  author  traverses 
the  whole  field  of  Church  History,  as  well  as  the  Graeco-Roman  civilization  in 
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pre-Christian  times,  to  ascertain  the  ever-varying  historical  forms  in  which  the 
idea  of  virtue  has  clothed  itself,  and  to  show  what  part  these  views  have  played 
in  the  ethical  lite  of  the  world.  “ By  means  of  our  historical  narrative  concerning 
the  modifications,  transformations,  and  new  constructions  which  have  been  given 
to  the  forms  and  formulas  of  the^hristian  doctrine  of  virtue,  we  supplement  in 
no  unimportant  manner  the  history  of  this  science  itself.”  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  “what  is  here  offered  aims  at  the  introduction  of  new  material  not  only  for 
the  history  of  morals,  but  also  for  the  history  of  manners  and  civilization  under 
Christianity.  ’ This  unique  treatise  is  therefore  a monograph,  scientific  and 
practical,  on  the  specific  ethical  locus  of  “virtue,”  a fundamentally  historical 
treatment  of  Christian  aretology. 

In  thoroughness  of  research  and  wealth  of  learning  the  volume  is  a typically 
German  production ; but  in  form  and  style  it  is  quite  devoid,  in  spite  of  its  exuber- 
ance of  material,  of  that  heaviness  which  we  almost  instinctively  associate  with 
a German  specialist’s  “Beitrag”  on  a subject  of  this  kind.  The  historical  char- 
acter of  the  treatise  leads  to  the  simple  and  natural  division  of  the  work  under 
the  three  heads:  (A)  Primitive  and  Early  Christianity,  ( B ) The  Middle  Ages,  and 
( C ) Modern  Times.  The  table  of  contents  and  the  index  facilitate  reference  to 
the  many  authors  quoted. 

Beginning  with  a twenty-five-page  summary  of  the  aretological  teachings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  author  next  sketches 
the  contributions  to  the  doctrine  in  question  made  by  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
philosophers,  emphasizing  especially  Aristotle’s  “rich  fulness  and  thoroughness 
of  logically  correct  and  psychologically  accurate  observations  in  the  field  of 
individual  and  politico-social  ethical  endeavor.”  The  pre-Augustinian  fathers 
are  then  reviewed,  and  their  indebtedness,  especially  in  the  case  of  Origen,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  three  great  Cappadocians,  to  the  Platonic-Stoic  doctrine 
of  the  four  primary  virtues  is  clearly  set  forth.  The  rising  influences  of  monasti- 
cism  in  this  period  are  also  discussed.  In  regard  to  Augustine’s  importance  the 
sympathetic  judgment  is  expressed:  “The  real  merit  of  Augustine  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  virtue  lies  ....  in  the  sphere  of  the  deepening 
of  the  basal  ethical  principles More  powerfully  than  any  of  his  prede- 

cessors did  he  sound  the  call  to  enter  upon  the  path  of  love  as  more  precious  than 
all  others.  Out  of  the  distracting  multiplicity  and  confusion  of  pagan  moral 

philosophy,  he  leads  man  into  the  knowledge  of  the  one  thing  needful 

That  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  Christian  conception  of 
virtue  belongs  essentially  to  that  treasure  of  a purer  knowledge  of  salvation  to 
which  our  Reformers  after  many  centuries  of  confusion  would  lead  Christianity 
back.” 

In  connection  with  Gregory  the  Great  the  writer  gives  an  extended  account  of 
the  rise  and  growing  prevalence  in  aretology  of  the  sacred  number  seven.  This 
feature  makes  the  present  treatise  a supplement  to  the  author’s  Lehrstiick  von 
den  Sieben  Hauptsiinden:  Beitrag  zur  Dogmen-  und  Sittengeschichte,  insbesondere 
der  vor-reformatorischen  Zeit,  Miinchen,  1893.  The  positive  conclusion  reached 
is  thus  expressed  (p.  99):  “The  theoretical  use  of  the  even  numbers  four  and 
eight  is  derived  from  ancient  philosophy,  and  is  therefore  preferred  by  a predomi- 
nantly rationalistic  type  of  Christian  ethics.  The  ternary  and  septenary  schemes 
are  rooted  in  the  Bible,  and  therefore  enjoy  a prevailing  favor  among  strictly 
Scriptural  and  ecclesiastically  interested  teachers  of  morals.  And  in  particular 
the  ternaries  chiefly  meet  the  need  of  a simple  biblico-practical  manner  of  teaching, 
while  the  septenaries  are  readily  drawn  into  the  service  of  a higher-aiming  mystical 
speculation.”  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  on  the  question  of  the  alleged 
Babylonian  origin  of  all  numerical  symbolism — a darling  hobby  of  Gunkel’s— 
our  author  holds  his  judgment  in  suspense.  But  he  is  quite  willing  to  concede 
44 
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the  Babylonian  origin  of  the  Grreco-Roman  cult  traditions  with  regard  to  the 
number  seven.  He,  too,  finds  it  “frappant”  that  “the  seven  chief  vices  of  the 
traditional  Christian  morality  seem  to  have  a prototype  in  the  seven  evil  demons 
of  ancient  Babylonia.” 

Chapter  7 takes  up  the  pre-Scholastic  teachings  in  both  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  writers  of  the  Carolingian  Renaissance  (Alcuin,  Maurus,  Theodulf  and  Jonas 
of  Orleans,  Paschasius,  and  the  rest)  reveal  the  epoch-making  importance  of 
Augustine’s  doctrine  of  virtue  as  modified  by  Gregory  the  Great.  In  the  Greek 
Church  the  Pseudo-Dionvsian  mysticism  introduced  its  characteristic  doctrine  of 
the  scala  paradisi  into  the  sphere  of  morals,  while  John  of  Damascus  fructifies 
once  more  the  psychological  and  logical  forms  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
as  against  the  predominant  tendency  to  Platonism.  Chapter  8 shows  the  doctrine 
of  virtue  under  the  domination  of  the  number  seven,  Peter  the  Lombard  render- 
ing the  same  service  for  the  septenary  of  virtues  that  Gregory  the  Great  had 
rendered  in  fixing  at  seven  the  number  of  the  cardinal  sins.  Abelard  and  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  had  prepared  the  way  for  this  heptade,  but  the  Lombard  (BK.  III. 
of  the  Sentences)  was  the  really  decisive  spokesman  not  only  for  the  seven  sacra- 
ments but  also  for  the  seven  Christian  virtues.  Zockler  emphasizes  the  proba- 
bility that  Peter’s  formula  owed  its  vitality  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  combined, 
under  the  influence  of  the  sacred  associations  connected  with  the  number  seven, 
the  three  theological  virtues  (fides , spes,  charitas ) with  the  four  cardinal  virtues 
of  the  classical  quadriga  (justitia , fortitudo,  prudentia,  temperantia).  An 
interesting  parallel  is  drawn  between  this  formation  of  a group  of  seven  virtues 
and  the  gradual  combination  of  the  originally  distinct  quadrivium  and  trivium 
into  the  stereotyped  curriculum  of  the  “septem  liberales  artes.” 

Thomas  Aquinas,  by  his  introduction  of  Aristotelian  and  Xeo-Platonic  elements, 
seemed  to  endanger  the  work  of  the  Lombard,  not  as  to  the  number  of  the  sacra- 
ments, but  as  to  the  number  of  the  virtues.  In  reality,  however,  it  was  precisely 
his  influence  that  guaranteed  the  permanence  of  the  sevenfold  category  (pp.  158-171 
— a particularly  illuminating  analysis  of  the  Thomistic  ethic).  Chapter  9 gives  a 
comprehensive  resume  of  the  doctrine  of  virtue  as  developed  by  the  Christian 
mystics.  The  various  ethical  scalae  are  briefly  characterized.  The  subject  is 
divided  into  three  periods : (a)  the  antecedents  of  the  mediaeval  mystic  aretology 
(with  special  references  to  Gnosticism  and  Xeo-Platonism) ; (6)  the  mystical 
doctrine  of  virtue  in  the  Byzantian  Middle  Ages ; and  (c)  the  occidental  mystical 
doctrine  of  virtue  after  Bernard  and  the  Victors.  Ample  justice  is  done  to  the 
epoch-making  importance  of  Bernard’s  doctrine  of  the  necessity,  in  the  intel- 
lectual life,  of  the  consideratio  and  the  contemplatio,  as  well  as  of  the  four  grades 
of  the  divini  amoris  in  the  emotional  life.  The  distinctive  aretological  features 
in  the  writings  of  the  later  scholasticizing  mystics  are  next  set  forth  (Bonaven- 
tura,  Gerson,  Eekart,  Tauler,  Suso,  Ruysbroeck,  Thomas  a Kempis,  etc.). 
Chapter  10  pursues  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  not  in  the  theological  treatises 
of  the  Scholastics,  but  in  the  concrete  life  of  the  Church,  as  reflected  (a)  in  the 
sermon;  (6)  in  the  plastic  arts  representing  the  virtues  and  the  vices;  and  (c)  in 
the  poetic  treatments  of  the  same  subject  ( e.g .,  the  epic  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans, 
the  didactic  Invocatio  of  Paschasius  Radbertus,  the  recently  published  dramatic 
representation  by  Herman  the  Lame,  De  Octo  vitiis  principalibus,  and  best  of  all 
in  the  crowning  glories  of  the  epico-dramatic  productions  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages  by  Dante  and  Petrarca,  pp.  274-281). 

The  Reformation,  of  course,  laid  its  axe  at  the  root  of  this  tree  of  scholastic- 
mystic  aretology.  The  excessive  numerical  symbolism  became  as  distasteful 
as  the  fantastic  ornamentation  of  the  then  prevalent  late-Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. In  faith  as  in  practice,  in  dogmatics  as  in  ethics,  the  simple  forms  and 
formulas  of  primitive  Christianity  were  buried  under  a mass  of  luxuriant  growths. 
It  was  especially  the  number  seven  which  in  aretology  as  in  hamartology  held  all 
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Western  Christendom  by  its  witchery.  In  the  work  of  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
Calvin,  Venatorius  and  others  we  see  how,  under  the  influence  of  new  Biblical 
studies,  the  heptade  of  sins  at  once  disappears;  “while  the  doctrine  of  the  three 
theological  and  the  four  moral  virtues  receives  further  nurture  or  at  least  con- 
sideration and  relative  recognition.”  But  soon  new  types  arise  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  formulas:  (A)  the  Lutheran  type,  that  of  the  Decalogue,  without  a 
philosophic  garb,  simple  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  catechetical  instruction; 
( B ) the  Melanchthonian  type,  the  Decalogue  in  Aristotelian  framework;  (C)  the 
Calvinistic  type,  which,  without  leaving  the  basis  of  the  Decalogue,  sets  forth  a 
threefold  division  in  accordance  with  Tit.  ii.  12  (yielding  duties  to  oneself,  to 
one’s  neighbors,  and  to  God).  Calvin’s  scheme  is  substantially  followed  by 
Amyraut,  Schleiermacher,  and  Vilmar. 

In  Chapter  13  we  have  another  series  of  evangelical  contributions  to  the  doc- 
trine of  virtue  that  are  not  motived  by  the  Decalogue.  Venatorius  reasserts 
the  classical  tetrad  of  virtues  in  a Christianized  form.  “To  the  ancient  pru- 
dentia  correspond  the  virtutes  quaj  Deum  respiciunt;  to  justitia,  the  virtutes 
quae  respiciunt  proximum;  to  temperantia,  the  virtutes  quae  ipsum  Christianum 
respiciunt;  and  to  fortitudo,  the  virtutes  quae  mundum,  diabolum  atque  peccatum 
respiciunt.”  The  type  of  Hubernius  is  concerned  with  the  half-poetical  charac- 
terization of  the  conflict  between  virtue  and  vice.  The  noblest  representative  of 
this  form  is  Bunyan’s  Holy  War,  while  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  finest  product 
“of  the  evangelical  scala  mysticism  of  the  seventeenth  century,”  remains  the 
crowning  glory  of  all  hodosophical  Christian  literature. 

Chapter  14  shows  how  the  Catholic  theology  of  the  Occident  refused  to  give  up 
any  of  the  mediaeval  aretology,  and  how  the  Jesuits  paid  especial  attention  to  the 
mystico-ascetic  tradition  (Loyola,  Francis  de  Sales,  Bellarmin,  de  Liguori,  Ca- 
nisius).  The  modern  Greek  Church,  owing  especially  to  Jesuitic  influences,  has 
approximated  her  aretology  to  that  of  Rome.  The  last  chapter  deals  with  the 
pantheistic  and  materialistic  views  of  modern  philosophic  ethics  (pp.  354-374). 
The  author  shows  the  inevitable  deficiencies  of  a mere  “Giiterlehre”  that 
leads  to  ethical  naturalism,  utilitarianism,  or  basest  materialism,  and  he 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  aretological  factor  in  modern 
ethical  theories.  “We  need,  especially  in  the  interests  of  our  Christian 
morality,  a shaping  of  moral  doctrine  that  has  its  centre  and  culmination 
in  the  life  of  faith  that  worketh  by  love  or  in  the  imitation  of  Christ.” 
The  mere  acceptance  of  the  Platonic-Stoic  tetrad  of  virtues  is  not  enough.  Nor 
does  the  addition  of  the  Pauline  faith,  hope  and  love  speak  the  last  word  for 
Christian  aretology:  love  of  one’s  enemies,  sincerity,  humility  and  piety  need 
special  emphasis.  In  conclusion  Zockler  rejects  the  sevenfold  division  of  virtues 
and  vices.  The  fourfold  scheme  of  Schleiermacher,  provided  its  internal  deficien- 
cies be  completed,  especially  by  the  principle  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  one’s 
neighbor,  may  serve  as  an  admirable  basis.  The  author  commends  the  further 
cultivation  of  the  old  “ Skalenethik"  or  imitatio  Christi,  freed,  however,  from  its 
sickly  eccentricities  and  mystical  excesses,  and  organically  related  to  the  gradu- 
ated ethical  teachings  that  can  meet  modern  conditions.  For  catechetical  pur- 
poses the  Decalogue  is  most  suitable,  and  even  for  mature  Christians  it  must  for- 
ever remain  the  indispensable  norm,  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  a Christian  aretology.  “Neither  by  the  operations  of  a disintegrating 
criticism  of  the  sources  nor  by  a regard  for  extra-Biblical  parallels,  with  which 
the  learned  historian  of  religion  tries  to  throw  light — but  at  times  also  the  oppo- 
site— upon  the  Biblical  text,  may  the  evangelical  Christian  permit  himself  to  be 
robbed  of  his  faith  in  the  revealed  contents  of  the  law,  which  is  holy  and  righteous 
and  good  (Rom.  vii.  12).” 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 
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The  Mysteries  of  Mithra.  By  Franz  Cumont,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Ghent,  Belgium.  Translated  from  the  Second  Revised  French  Edition 
by  Thomas  J.  McCormack.  With  a Frontispiece,  Map,  and  Fifty  Cuts 
and  Illustrations.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  1903- 
12mo;  pp.  x,  239.  Price,  SI. 50  net. 

We  welcome  with  great  pleasure  this  new  edition  of  a work,  by  such  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  as  Prof.  Cumont,  on  one  of  the  most  important  yet 
neglected  aspects  of  the  conquest  of  the  pagan  world  by  Christianity.  The  present 
volume,  we  are  told,  reproduces  the  conclusions  of  the  author’s  larger  work,  Textes 
et  Monuments  figures  relatifs  aux  Mysteres  de  Mithra  (931  pp.,  507  illustrations). 
The  smaller  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  monograph  on  this  particular 
phase  of  the  religious  syncretism  of  the  opening  Christian  centuries.  With  a 
fulness  of  knowledge  to  which  the  exploring  tours  and  the  epigraphic  researches 
of  many  years  as  well  as  the  kindness  of  distinguished  collaborators  have  con- 
tributed, and  with  an  eminently  judicial  frame  of  mind  that  never  underestimates 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  its  task  and  is  never  too  slow  to  practice  the  ars 
nesciendi,  Prof.  Cumont  has  given  a comprehensive,  scientific,  and  dramatically 
interesting  sketch  of  the  momentous  struggle  between  Christianity  and  this  her 
most  formidable  rival  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  “Origins  of  Mithraism.”  Mithra,  the  sun- 
god  of  the  Persians,  is  identified  with  the  Vedic  Mitra  of  the  Hindus.  The 
popularity  of  this  deity  is  attested  by  a number  of  proofs,  as,  for  example, 
the  large  number  of  theophorous  names  compounded  with  Mithra,  his  emi- 
nent place  in  the  official  cult,  his  fame  even  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  still  extant  inscriptions  of  the  pre-Christian  era.  The  religion 
receives  its  approximately  final  form  after  the  Hellenization  of  the  East.  It 
was  thus  thoroughly  consolidated  before  it  entered  upon  its  western  career 
of  conquest.  But  while  Mithraism  never  succumbed  to  Hellenism,  the  Greek 
mythology  and  philosophy  in  time  pruned  the  Mithraic  heroes  of  their  “exotic 
features,”  and  made  them  more  readily  acceptable  in  the  West.  Then  follows 
an  interesting  chapter  on  the  geographical  extent  of  this  Hellenized  Parseeism. 
A special  map  is  inserted  to  picture  this  important  evidence.  Only  a few  mith- 
raeums  are  found  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  the' indigenous 
cults  and  clergy  being  here  too  powerfully  organized  to  permit  the  intrusion  of 
the  Oriental  religion.  But  throughout  Italy,  and  especially  along  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  in  Proconsular  Africa,  and  as  far  west  and  north  as  Scotland, 
the  numerous  monuments  afford  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
great  cult.  The  chief  means  for  its  dissemination  were,  (1)  the  Imperial  legions, 
Mithra  being  a special  favorite  with  the  superstitious  Roman  soldiers;  (2)  the 
active  commerce  of  the  Empire,  especially  that  of  the  Semitic  peoples,  who 
eagerly  championed  the  Persian  deity  and  began  to  concentrate  in  their  hands 
the  traffic  between  the  Levant  and  Gaul ; and  (3)  the  Imperial  administration 
itself — the  tax-gatherers,  cashiers,  procurators,  and  above  all  the  large  retinues 
of  slaves,  proving  a powerful  missionary  leaven.  Chiefly  appealing  at  first,  as 
Christianity  also  did,  to  the  lowly  and  the  oppressed,  the  Oriental  cult  spread 
with  an  amazing  swiftness  throughout  the  Empire.  The  third  chapter  deals 
with  the  legal  status  of  Mithraism  in  the  Roman  world.  The  interesting  theory 
is  established  (?)  that  the  deification  of  the  living  person  of  the  Emperor — 
an  idea  quite  contrary  to  original  Roman  tradition — was  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  dogmatic  justification  which  the  idea  of  imperial  despotism  derived  from 
the  peculiar  Iranian  notion  that  a worthy  monarch  received  as  a special  divine 
“grace”  a sort  of  supernatural  fire  or  glory,  and  was  therefore,  not  indeed  in 
himself  but  as  the  possessor  of  this  special  boon,  a suitable  object  of  worship. 
The  Ca;sars  after  Commodus  assume  the  very  titles,  pius,  felix,  invictus,  of  the 
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Mithraic  hero  himself.  Diocletian  regarded  Mithra  as  the  faiitor  imperii  sui 
It  was  the  worship  ol  the  sun,  and  in  particular  the  Mazdean  theories,  that 
disseminated  the  ideas  upon  which  the  deified  sovereigns  of  the  West  endeavored 
to  rear  their  monarchical  absolutism.” 

The  author  next  sketches  the  doctrines  of  the  Mithraic  mysteries.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers  is  here  corroborated,  that  the  Mithraic  theology,  ethics, 
and  cult  bore  striking  resemblances  to  those  of  the  Gnostics.  For  the  details 
of  the  interesting  parallelism  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  engaging  pages  of 
the  book  itself.  “A  theology  at  once  naive  and  artificial  here  combines  primitive 
myths,  the  naturalistic  tendency  of  which  is  still  transparent,  with  an  astrological 
system  whose  logical  structure  only  serves  to  render  its  radical  falsity  all  the 
more  palpable.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  “Mithraic  Liturgy,  Clergy  and  Devotees”  the  author 
often  laments  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  books  of  this  religion,  but  his  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  monuments  rests  upon  so  large  a basis  of  induction  that 
his  main  results  may  be  accepted  as  true.  With  happy  effect  the  light  of  the 
sculptures  is  thrown  upon  a number  of  hitherto  uninterpreted  passages  of  Ter- 
tullian,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  bearing  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mithraic  liturgy 
and  doctrine. 

In  a sixth  chapter  we  have  a vivid  picture  of  the  great  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  Christianity  and  Mithraism.  Prof.  Cumont  ventures  the  assertion: 
“If  we  consider  the  number  of  monuments  that  the  Persian  religion  has  left  us, 
one  may  easily  ask  whether  in  the  epoch  of  the  Severi  its  adepts  were  not  more 
numerous  than  the  disciples  of  Christ.”  The  Christian  Church  was  saved  largely 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Mazdean  sects,  who  lived  at  the  periphery  of  the 
orbis  Romanus,  were  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  barbaric  incursions. 
The  cult,  though  powerfully  championed  by  the  apostate  Julian,  had  been  forever 
robbed  of  its  aggressive  power.  “The  victory  of  Theodosius,  394  A.D.,  shattered 
once  for  all  the  hopes  of  these  belated  partisans  of  the  ancient  Mazdean  belief. 
Manichseism — “the  great  gravedigger  for  the  heresies  of  the  old  Church” — was 
made  to  serve  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Mithraic  cult.  The  last  chapter 
is  devoted  to  an  estimate  of  Mithraic  art. 

The  presswork  of  the  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  the  careful 
index,  the  fifty  cuts  and  illustrations,  and  the  map  showing  the  extent  of  the 
spread  of  this  religion  add  greatly  to  the  value  and  charm  of  the  book.  We  trust 
and  feel  confident  that  this  excellent  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  great 
syncretistic  movements  amid  which  Christianity  was  called  to  make  good  her 
exclusive  claims  will  meet  with  a hearty  welcome  and  approval  on  the  part  alike 
of  general  readers  and  special  students. 

Lucretia  Borgia.  According  to  Original  Documents  and  Correspondence 
of  Her  Day.  By  Ferdinand  Gregorovius,  author  of  A History  of  the 
City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ajres.  Translated  from  the  Third  German 
Edition  by  JonN  Leslie  Garner.  Illustrated.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  1903.  8vo;  pp.  xxiii,  378.  $2  net. 

An  acknowledged  master  of  historical  investigation  has  given  us  in  this  beauti- 
ful work  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowldege  of  the  remarkably  interest- 
ing family  of  the  Borgias,  as  well  as  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  general.  The 
work  is  not,  therefore,  a mere  biographical  sketch.  It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
a supplement  to  the  author’s  great  work,  Die  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  im 
Mittelalter.  “My  researches  in  the  archives  of  Italy,”  the  author  explains,  “had 
placed  me  in  possession  of  a large  amount  of  original  information  concerning  the 
Borgias ; and  as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  this  mass  of  valuable 
details  in  that  work,  I decided  to  use  it  for  a monograph  to  be  devoted  either  to 
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Ctesar  Borgia  or  to  his  sister,  as  protagonist.”  The  materials,  gathered  chiefly 
in  the  archives  of  Mantua  and  Modena,  possess  in  large  measure  the  interest  of 
absolutely  new  data.  The  twenty-six  illustrations,  reproductions  chiefly  of  por- 
traits of  contemporary  princes  and  leaders  by  Renaissance  artists,  add  much  to 
the  charm  of  the  narrative  itself. 

The  author  declares  it  was  his  purpose  “to  write,  not  an  apology,  but  a history 
of  Lucretia,  broadly  sketched.”  Whatever  will  be  the  reader’s  verdict  as  to 
the  apologetic  element  of  this  monograph — for,  despite  this  declaration  of  the 
Preface,  an  apologetic  aim  is  apparent  throughout — there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  writer  has  succeeded  in  his  desire  of  treating  “the  subject  in  such  a way  as 
to  present  a picture  truly  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  animated  by  concrete 
descriptions  of  its  striking  personalities.”  A glance  at  the  index  will  suffice  to 
show  how  generous  is  the  setting  in  which  the  fascinating  story'  of  this  remarkable 
woman  has  been  placed.  Nearly'  every  chapter  contributes  to  the  vivid  picture 
of  the  glories  and  the  disgraces  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  magnificence 
of  the  papal  establishment  at  the  Vatican,  but  also  the  shameful  nepotism;  the 
splendor  of  the  artistic  creations  of  the  age  in  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  and 
architecture,  but  also  the  senseless  extravagance  of  the  nobility;  the  pomp  of 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  but  also  the  lack  of  all  ethical  earnestness  or  religious 
sincerity';  the  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  but  also  the 
insatiable  thirst  for  lascivious  comedy  and  obscene  story — the  bright  and  the 
dark  colors  are  blended  with  masterly  skill.  But  from  first  to  last  our  interest 
is  centred  in  the  beautiful,  accomplished,  but  characterless  Lucretia;  in  the 
story  of  her  parents’  shame,  her  education  and  development  under  careful 
supervision,  her  many  marriages  and  her  more  numerous  betrothals,  her 
political  successes  and  reverses,  her  patronage  of  arts  and  letters,  and  her  philan- 
thropic labors  in  Ferrara.  The  author’s  final  judgment  may,  in  the  light  of  this 
new  information,  be  deemed  judicial  and  fair:  “She  was  an  amiable,  gentle, 
thoughtless,  and  unfortunate  woman.”  But  from  his  own  story  we  are  compelled 
to  attach  a far  deeper  meaning  to  the  term  “thoughtless”  than  our  author  is 
inclined  to  do,  and  likewise  to  maintain  a far  more  rigid  connection  between 
her  being  “thoughtless”  and  her  being,  both  in  her  lifetime  and  in  the  judgment 
of  posterity,  “unfortunate.”  We  are,  however,  truly  grateful  for  this  instructive 
and  strikingly  vivid  picture  of  the  culminating  Italian  Renaissance,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  this  sympathetic  and,  let  us  add,  scientifically  most  commendable 
attempt  to  place  Lucretia  Borgia  before  us  in  a truer  light.  But  in  spite  of  the 
increased  illumination,  or  rather  just  because  of  it,  we  are  still  bound  to  say  that, 
even  if  this  much-abused  woman  was  not  guilty  above  all  her  contemporaries, 
she  none  the  less  must  remain  for  all  time  a type  of  the  almost  incredible  feminine 
depravity  of  that  age. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur  bis  Eusebius  von  Adolf  Har- 
nack.  Zweiter  Theil : Die  Chroxologie.  Zweiter  Band:  Die  Chronologie 
der  Literatur  von  Iremeus  bis  Eusebius.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs’sche 
Buchliandlung.  1904.  8vo;  [pp.  xii,  564. 

The  publication  of  Hamack’s  immense  body  of  collectanea  bearing  on  the  his- 
ory  of  early  Christian  literature  was  begun  as  long  ago  as  1893  by  the  issue  of  a 
bulky  volume  of  1020  pages  bearing  the  subtitle  of  Die  Ueberlieferung  und  der 
Bestand.  The  purpose  of  that  volume  was  to  exhibit  the  transmission  of  this 
literature  to  our  day  and  to  estimate  our  present  state  of  knowledge  concerning  it. 
It  “took  stock,”  so  to  speak,  of  the  accessible  material.  In  itself  the  volume  was 
a marvel  of  learning  and  diligence  and  a boon  to  students  of  early  Christian  litera- 
ture of  the  greatest  value.  It  was  followed  in  1897  by  the  first  portion  of  a 
second  part,  which  makes  its  task  a similarly  thorough  survey’  of  all  the  material 
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bearing  upon  the  chronology  of  the  literary  remains  of  the  early  Christian  cen- 
turies. This  first  issue,  extending  to  732  pages,  confined  itself  to  the  literature 
of  the  first  two  centuries,  closing  with  Irenacus.  The  volume  at  present  before  us 
is  the  continuation  of  this  part  of  the  work,  and  carries  on  the  survey  of  the  chro- 
nology  from  Irenaeus  to  Eusebius.  It  goes  without  saying  that  nothing  in  the 
ancient  records  bearing  on  the  topic  before  him  has  escaped  the  lynx-eye  of  so 
diligent  an  investigator  as  Hamack,  and  little  has  been  missed  of  importance  in 
the  modern  discussion  of  the  several  treatises  that  pass  in  review.  The  result  is 
that  the  volume  piaces  before  the  reader  not  only  all  the  materials  for  judgment 
in  each  instance,  but  a practically  complete  conspectus  of  the  useful  relevant 
literature.  Hamack’s  own  conclusions  are  stated  with  clearness  and  argued 
with  fullness,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  work  puts  the  chronological  sequence 
of  the  literary  remains  of  early  Christianity  on  a basis  of  reasoned  surety  not 
before  attained.  In  this  point  of  view  it  seems  a pity  that  the  volume  does  not 
close,  as  djd  its  predecessor,  with  a chronological  table,  by  means  of  which  a 
comprehensjye  glance  might  be  taken  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  as  a whole. 
This  table,  Harnack  explains,  has  been  omitted  because  in  the  use  of  such  a table 
confusion  is  apt  to  be  made  between  what  is  certain  and  what  is  only  probable. 
No  doubt  this  danger  of  misleading  the  ingenuous  reader  must  be  reckoned 
with;  but  surely  there  are  few  who  would  read  any  such  table  as  anything  more 
than  a compendious  exhibition  of  the  opinions  of  its  compiler.  And  if  these 
opinions  may  be  safely  expressed  in  the  text,  it  does  not  seem  that  much 
imprudence  can  attach  to  repeating  them  succinctly  in  such  an  index  to  the  text 
as  a tabular  view  supplies. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  naturally  similar  to  that  of  the  former  volume.  The 
literature  of  the  East  is  first  studied  (pp.  1-200) ; then  that  of  the  West  (pp.  201- 
462) ; while  the  volume  closes  with  an  appendix  on  Martyria,  Canons,  and  the 
Pseudoclementines  (pp.  463-540)— the  final  pages  (pp.  541-555)  presenting  a 
few  brief  corrigenda  and  addenda.  There  is  an  excellent  and  useful  Index  (pp. 
556-564).  The  attempt  to  settle  the  dates  of  the  several  documents  that  have 
come  down  to  us — which  is  the  particular  task  of  this  part  of  the  work — involves, 
of  course,  a certain  (or  rather  an  uncertain,  since  naturally  it  is  a variable  quan- 
tity) amount  of  discussion  [of  provenience  and  authorship,  genuineness  and 
integrity.  This  brings  with  it  a certain  amount  of  disproportion  in  the  treatment  of 
the  several  items  of  literature,  as  well  as  a certain  amount  of  repetition  of  material 
already  presented  in  the  first  part  of  the  work.  This  was  so  far  inevitable ; and  is, 
moreover,  no  disadvantage  but  rather  a distinct  advantage  to  the  student. 
We  are  not  even  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  increased  disproportion  in  treatment 
which  results  from  the  author’s  desire  to  expend  his  space  rather  in  the  settle- 
ment of  new  problems  than  in  reporting  the  details  of  settlements  which  he 
adjudges  to  be  already  attained:  or  indeed  even  from  the  chance  distribution  of 
his  own  personal  interest  in  matters  under  discussion.  As  an  example  of  the 
former  of  these  cases  we  may  adduce  the  remark  with  which  the  article  on  Hippo- 
lytus  opens:  "What  can  be  determined  as  to  the  circumstances  of  Hippolytus’ 
life  in  its  chief  points  has  been  so  established  by  Dollinger,  Volkmar,  Neumann, 
Ficker,  Achelis  and  Bonwetch  (against  de  Rossi,  Lightfoot,  Salmon,  Erbes, 
Grisar,  Mommsen,  Allard,  etc.)  that  it  is  superfluous  to  enter  again  into  contro- 
versy with  the  old  and  new  legends.”  In  essence,  of  course,  this  is  merely  an 
expression  of  personal  opinion,  somewhat  sharply  asserted;  but  it  suffices  for 
orientation  and  enables  the  author  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  proper  task  of  the 
fixing  of  dates.  A good  example  of  the  effect  of  purely  personal  interest  in 
enlarging  the  scope  of  treatment  is  supplied  by  the  discussion  of  the  tract  Ad 
Aleatores  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  among  the  writings  of  Cyprian.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  Harnack  astonished 
the  learned  world  by  a brochure  in  which  he  assigned  this  tract  to  the  Roman 
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Bishop  Victor  (189-199).  This  attribution,  however,  did  not  at  all  “take”  with 
other  scholars,  and  now,  in  the  light  of  their  investigations,  Harnack  himself  is 
disposed  to  recede  from  it.  Ten  words,  it  would  seem,  might  suffice  for  indicating 
(for  the  purposes  of  this  volume)  the  change  of  view:^  but  with  pardonable  exag- 
geration of  the  importance  of  the  affair,  Harnack  gives  actually  ten  pages  to  it. 
We  must  not  be  understood  to  be  complaining  of  this:  we  like  it — though  we 
cannot  say  we  feel  the  force  of  all  the  considerations  Harnack  urges  or  appreciate 
the  reserve  with  which  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  even  yet  announced.  That 
the  tract  as  a whole  evinces  itself  as  post-Cyprianic  he  can  no  longer  doubt:  but 
he  still  points  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  appeal  to  Scripture  as  a mark  of  antiquity 
or  else  of  heretical  provenience  (as  if  we  were  to  face  such  a dilemma).  Thus 
he  enables  himself  to  speak  as  if  on  this  ground  there  might  remain  a lingering 
doubt  whether  the  tract  may  not  still  be  thought  to  be  pre-Cyprianic,  possibly 
Yictorine:  “We  can  therefore  scarcely  doubt,  if  we  will  not  still  revert  to  Victor, 
that  our  tractate  belongs  to  the  post-Cyprianic  period,  and  comes  from  a bishop 
of  a schismatic  party  at  Rome.”  The  words  we  have  placed  in  italics  are  merely 
the  remnants  of  a lingering  affection  for  the  old  hypothesis.  They  have  nothing 
to  justify  them  in  the  facts.  We  fully  sympathize,  however,  with  the  feeling 
they  represent  and  heartily  concur  when  it  is  added:  “I  consider  the  Victor- 
hypothesis  hard-bestead  and  hardly  tenable:  but  as  it  included  a kernel  of  truth, 

I believe  I did  a service  with  it  to  the  advance  of  knowledge.  It  was  probably 
an  error,  but  not  a fruitless  one.” 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  use  of  Scripture  by  the  tract 
Ad  Aleatores  are  adduced  by  Harnack  as  a mark  of  early  composition,  which  may 
yet  be  possibly  accounted  for  by  schismatic  influences  of  a later  period.  We  should 
ourselves  precisely  reverse  this  statement.  The  peculiarities  in  question  reduce 
practically  to  this:  that  this  tract  betrays  a most  bizarre  notion  in  its  author  of 
what  constitutes  Scripture.  Out  of  the  thirty  express  quotations  it  makes  from 
Scripture,  six,  says  Harnack,  in  his  summary  of  their  character,  are  altogether 
apocryphal,  one  is  from  Hermas,  another  from  either  Hernias  or  some  unknown 
book,  and  yet  another  from  the  Doctrines  Apostolonim,  while  all  the  rest  are 
handled  exceedingly  freely.  He  rightly  judges  that  it  is  unthinkable  that  a 
Catholic  bishop  later  than  the  middle  of  the  third  century  could -entertain  such 
a fluid  conception  of  the  extent  of  Scripture.  What  amazes  the  reader  is  that  he 
should  think  it  possible  that  a Catholic  bishop  of  any  earlier  date  could  entertain 
such  a conception.  The  truth  is  that  the  relation  of  the  tract  to  Scripture  is  one 
of  the  many  independent  evidences  that  it  belongs  outside  the  pale  of  the 
authorized  Church  tradition;  and  so  far  from  being  a mark  of  primitiveness,  is  a 
mark  rather  distinctly  of  exteriority.  We  have  adverted  to  this  matter  to  point 
the  remark  that  repeatedly  in  this  volume  Harnack  is  misled  in  his  judgment  of 
date  or  provenience  by  a bad  habit  of  treating  his  theory  of  “the  development  of 
the  canon”  as  a fixed  fact  from  which  other  facts  may  be  calculated.  No  one  of 
Hamack’s  numerous  theories,  however — and  this  is  saying  a great  deal — is  so 
little  conformed  to  fact  as  his  theory  of  “the  development  of  the  canon.”  We 
adduce  coincidently  another  instance  in  which  he  has  argued  from  some  of  its 
details  to  wrong  conclusions:  we  refer  to  his  discussion  of  the  Claromontanian 
Stichometry.  This,  solely  on  such  grounds,  he  assigns  to  Egyptian  provenience 
and  to  the  late  third  or  early  fourth  century.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  obviously 
a Western  list,  including  the  Biblical  books  completely  enumerated  as  held  in 
the  West  (and  the  East,  too,  for  that  matter),  with  three  “ecclesiastical  books” 
added,  not  necessarily  as  precisely  the  same  rank.  The  attempt  to  transfer 
it  to  Egypt  on  such  grounds  as  Harnack  adduces  throws  this  simple  list  into 
almost  as  great  confusion  as  his  theory  of  “the  development  of  the  canon”  throws 
the  history  of  the  canon  itself. 

We  would  not,  however,  indulge  ourselves  further  in  these  desultory  comments. 
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It  is  inevitable  that  every  reader  will  find  something  to  remark  on  unfavorably 
in  these  five  hundred  and  fifty  closely  packed  pages.  That  is  not,  however,  their 
distinguishing  feature.  Their  distinguishing  feature  is  that  no  reader  will  fail 
to  find  help  and  direction  in  them : and  that  they  present  a survey  of  the  chrono- 
logical problems  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  abounding  literary  activity 
■which  is  nothing  less  than  a marvel  of  detailed  and  comprehensive  investigation. 
During  the  course  of  the  publication  of  the  three  bulky  volumes  of  this  History 
of  Early  Christian  Literature,  Harnack  has  published  many  other  treatises, 
brochures,  lectures,  articles — some  of  them,  like  his  history  of  the  Mission  and 
Extension  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries,  of  the  first  importance  as 
contributions  to  knowledge;  others  of  them,  like  his  The  Essence  of  ) Christianity , 
of  epoch-making  character  in  the  history  of  controversy;  many  of  them  filled 
with  the  fruits  of  the  most  painstaking  research;  all  of  them  marked  with  the 
characteristics  that  belong  to  a man  of  light  and  leading.  But  had  he  published 
nothing  but  these  three  volumes,  one  would  suppose  his  whole  time  and  energy 
were  fully  accounted  for,  and  one  would  feel  that  he  had  amply  fulfilled  the 
apostolic  injunction  and  had  “redeemed  the  time.”  The  book  must  be  the  vade- 
mecum  of  every  patristic  student  for  many  years  to  come. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


V.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Ritschlianism.  Expository  and  Critical  Essays.  By  James  Orr,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Glasgow  College 
of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son; 
London:  Hodder  & Stoughton.  1903.  Pp.  283. 

In  this  book  are  collected  a series  of  Essays  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  The  Thinker,  The  Expository  Times, 
The  British  Weekly,  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  and  The  Princeton 
Theological  Review,  and  also  two  new  Essays.  The  Essays  which  have  been 
published  before  are:  I.  “The  Ritschlian  Theology” ; II.  “Albrecht  Ritschl”; 
III.  “The  School  of  Ritschl”;  IV.  “Ritschl — and  After”  (a  review  of  Garvie’s 
book);  V.  “Prof.  Swing  on  Ritschl  and  His  Critics”;  VIII.  “Dr.  McGiffert  on 
Apostolic  Christianity” ; IX.  “The  Miraculous  Conception  and  Modern  Thought”  ; 
X.  “Faith  and  Reason.”  The  new  Essays  are  VI.  “Prof.-  Harnack  on  Christ 
and  His  Gospel,”  and  VII.  “The  Parisian  School  of  Theology:  Symbolo- 
Fid6isme.” 

Prof.  Orr,  by  collecting  these  Essays  and  by  adding  the  new  ones,  has  once 
more  rendered  a valuable  service  to  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Ritschlian  Theology  in  the  English  language.  He  has  already  given  an  able, 
though  brief,  exposition  and  criticism  of  the  Ritschlian  system  in  his  Christian 
View  of  God  and  the  World,  and  in  his  Ritschlian  Theology  in  the  Theological 
Educator  Series.  Although  his  work  here  and  in  the  above-mentioned  books  is 
not  so  exhaustive  as  that  of  Mr.  Garvie,  it  gives,  in  our  estimation,  a fairer  and 
truer  estimate  of  Ritschl’s  Theology;  and  in  temperateness  and  in  his  willingness 
to  acknowledge  good  features  in  the  movement  it  surpasses  the  attack  made 
on  Ritschl  by  the  liberal  school — vid.  Pfleiderer  in  his  exceedingly  able  and  thor- 
ough book,  Die  Ritschl’ sclie  Theologie — although  this  latter  work  is  more  thorough 
than  that  of  Dr.  Orr,  wrhich  suffers  in  this  respect  necessarily  from  its  brevity. 
In  fact,  it  is  fairness  and  judiciousness  which  we  deem  the  chief  merits  of 
Dr.  Orr’s  writings  on  Ritschlianism,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  been  criticised 
as  misrepresenting  the  positions  of  this  school.  But  if  one  will  examine  such 
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acute  and  able  attacks  upon  Ritschl  as  those,  for  example,  of  Stahlin  in  his  Kant, 
Lotze  und  Ritschl,  or  of  Pfleiderer  in  his  above-mentioned  work,  which  in  our  judg- 
ment is  remarkable  for  its  clearness,  and  which  is,  we  think,  in  the  main  justified  in 
its  criticisms  of  Ritschl,  he  will  find  that  this  theological  movement  receives  as 
much  fairness  of  treatment  from  Prof.  Orr  as  from  any  of  its  avowed  opponents. 

We  have  not  space  for  any  detailed  account  of  the  contents  of  the  various 
Essays  in  this  book,  but  will  only  select  such  points  as  will  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  author’s  attitude  on  fundamental  points,  or  such  as  may  call  for  a few  words 
of  criticism. 

The  first  Essay,  entitled  “The  Ritschlian  Theology,”  was  published  in  The 
Thinker,  August,  1892.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  Essays,  as 
it  gives  the  author’s  idea  of  the  main  motives  and  principles  of  the  movement, 
as  well  as  his  attitude  toward  them.  In  this  Essay  Prof.  Orr  does  not  attempt  to 
give  Ritschl’s  positions  in  systematic  form,  nor  those  of  his  followers.  He  seeks 
rather  to  answer  the  question,  What  is  the  secret  of  the  influence  of  the  school? 
His  answer  to  this  question  we  believe  to  be  the  correct  one,  and  also  to  reveal  the 
fundamental  position  and  motives  of  the  whole  movement.  Dr.  Orr’s  answer  to 
the  above  question  is  that  the  secret  of  the  influence  of  this  theology  “lies  in  the 
attempt  to  find  a ground  of  certainty  in  religion  which  shall  be  independent  of, 
and  unassailable  by,  all  critical  theories  and  metaphysical  speculations.”  As 
an^illustration  of  this,  Dr.  Orr  expounds  and  criticises  Herrmann’s  idea  that  the 
certainty  of  faith  springs  immediately  out  of  the  experience  of  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ.  Herrmann  did  not  intend  to  assert  an  entire  independence  of 
the  results  of  historical  criticism.  If  the  Gospels  were  shown  to  be  forgeries,  it 
would,  of  course,  go  hard  with  faith.  Herrmann’s  idea  is  that  one’s  Christian 
faith  is  a guarantee  that  such  critical  results  cannot  be  true.  It  is  not  a faith 
grounded  on  criticism;  but  having  the  faith  you  know  that  revelation  in  Christ 
is  a reality,  and  that  any  critical  results  which  would  conflict  with  this  must  be 
in  error.  -And  if  it  be  objected  that  in  this  case  one’s  investigations  are  not  with- 
out presuppositions,  Herrmann  would  say  that  this  was  as  true  as  it  was  necessary 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  A man’s  faith  will  not  warrant  his  tampering  with 
historical  facts,  but  will  give  him  an  assurance  that  the  results  of  historical  criti- 
cism will  not  contradict  the  truth  of  which  he  is  already  assured-  This  position 
Prof.  Orr  recognizes  as  in  the  main  sound.  “Herrmann’s  argument,”  he  says, 
“is  but’another  way  of  stating  the  self -evidencing  character  of  the  Gospel  reve- 
lation.” But  Dr.  Orr  quite  rightly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  school  is  apt 
to  carry  its  independence  of  critical  results  too  far.  In  order  to  show  its  independ- 
ence of  historical  criticism  it  makes  concessions  to  criticism  which  endanger  its 
own  principle.  For  on  the  Ritschlian  view  independence  of  criticism  does  not 
mean  that  any  and  every  critical  view  is  compatible  with  Christian  faith.  It 
means  that  faith  has  a certainty  which  precedes  and  is  not  derived  from  criticism, 
and  which  involves  the  assurance  that  criticism  cannot  establish  anything  to  its 
harm.  Any  theory,  then,  which  utterly  denied  the  historical  trustworthiness  of 
the  Gospels  would  be  incompatible  with  a faith  which  affirms  and  rests  upon  the 
reality  of  the  Gospel  picture  of  Christ.  And  yet  the  members  of  the  Ritschlian 
school  sometimes  make  concessions  to  a destructive  New  Testament  criticism 
which  are  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  trustworthiness  of  the  New  Testament. 
This,  it  must  be  at  once  evident,  is  to  cut  away  the  ground  from  beneath  their 
own  feet,  and  so  we  agree  with  Prof.  Orr  when  he  concludes  that  “instead  of  using 
their  principle  of  faith  as  a check  against  the  inroads  of  destructive  criticism 
— as,  if  it  has  any  worth,  they  ought  to  do — they  make  concessions  to  opponents 
which  practically  mean  the  cutting  away  of  the  bough  they  themselves  are  sitting 
on.” 

In  fact,  we  do  not  think  that  Prof.  Orr  has  put  the  matter  quite  strongly 
enough  when  $ie  says  that  they  carry  independence  of  criticism  too  far.  We  do 
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not  think  that  any  independence  of  historical  criticism  is  possible,  and  conse- 
quently can  hardly  speak  of  carrying  it  too  far.  It  is  quite  true  and  can  never  be 
too  strongly  emphasized,  that  neither  historical  criticism  nor  historical  evidences 
can  produce  faith,  neither  is  faith  grounded  on  historical  criticism — so  far  we 
think  Herrmann  is  quite  right.  But  faith  cannot  be  said  to  be  independent  of 
the  results  of  historical  criticism.  If  the  ground  of  Christian  certitude  is  to  be 
found  in  an  objective  divine  revelation,  the  record  of  such  revelation,  whether 
by  fact  or  by  word,  is  contained  only  in  the  Scripture,  and  must  stand  or  fall 
with  its  trustworthiness.  Consequently,  Christian  faith  can  never  be  said  to  be 
independent  of  the  results  of  historical  criticism,  however  independent  it  may 
be  of  such  results  as  regards  its  psychological  genesis. 

The  second  main  feature  of  the  Ritschlian  movement  was  its  endeavor  to  keep 
Christian  faith  and  theology  independent  of  all  philosophy.  This,  according 
to  Prof.  Orr,  is  one  of  its  weakest  features.  Faith  and  reason  are  so  separated 
that  no  point  of  contact  remains.  This,  according  to  Dr.  Orr,  sets  up  a fatal 
dualism.  He  says,  that  we  cannot  thus  divide  the  mind ; that  we  cannot  hold  con- 
tradictory propositions;  that  in  this  way  religion  with  its  judgments  of  value 
deals  not  with  “objective  truth”  but  with  “conceptions  in  the  form  adapted  to 
satisfy  our  religious  needs.”  This  is  quite  true,  but  it  scarcely  applies  to  the 
position  of  Ritschl  or  to  that  of  his  most  prominent  followers.  Most  of  them,  at 
least,  would  not  say  that  the  mind  can  hold  contradictory  propositions,  neither 
would  they  contrast  “objective  truth”  with  “conceptions  in  the  form  adapted  to 
satisfy  our  religious  needs,”  i.e.,  with  value  judgments,  so  as  to  imply  that  the 
latter  were  only  subjective.  The  evil  results  of  this  separation  of  the  spheres  of 
religious  and  theoretic  knowledge  is  rather  seen  in  the  ruling  out  from  theology  of 
all  ultimate  questions  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  God  and  of  Christ,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  involve  metaphysics  and  propositions  of  theoretic  thought.  The 
result  is  the  reduction  of  Christianity  to  a merely  ethical  and  spiritual  content, 
and  so  a pure  supernaturalism  is  surrendered  as  involving  a false  metaphysics. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  all  the  Ritschlian  school,  but  it  is  true  of  Ritschl  and 
of  those  who  stand  closest  to  him.  For  example,  they  would  not  hold  to  the  im- 
possibility of  miracles  from  the  theoretic  standpoint,  and  then  hold  to  their  possi- 
bility and  actuality  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  They  would  say  that  any 
view  of  a miracle  which  regarded  it  as  an  event  in  the  external  world  brought 
about  by  the  immediate  efficiency  of  God,  apart  from  second  causes  or  interrupting 
the  course  of  nature,  is  not  a religious  view  of  a miracle.  This  is  a separation  of 
theoretic  and  religious  knowledge  which  results  in  a change  in  the  whole  content 
of  Christian  truth.  It  is  an  illustration  of  what  Dr.  Orr  says,  viz.,  that  the  two 
spheres  cannot  be  kept  apart.  The  result  is  that  what  the  Ritschlians  cannot 
defend  before  the  modern  naturalistic  world  view  they  have  surrendered.  It  is 
an  illustration  of  the  fundamentally  apologetic  motive  of  this  school  to  so  state 
Christianity  that  its  defense  will  be  easy  in  the  forum  of  certain  phases  of  thought 
now  somewhat  prevalent.  We  regard  Dr.  Orr’s  conclusions  in  this  Essay  as 
going  to  the  root  of  this  theological  movement,  and  his  criticisms  as  on  the 
whole  justified. 

We  paSs  over  the  second  Essay,  which  is  an  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Ritschl,  presumably  taken  from  his  biography  by  his  son  Otto  Ritschl,  and  go 
on  to  say  a few  words  on  the  third  Essay,  “The  School  of  Ritschl,”  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Expository  Times,  March,  1895.  This  Essay  shows  a wide  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  the  school  of  Ritschl.  Not  only  has  Prof.  Orr  read  the 
main  works  of  the  principal  representatives  of  this  school,  he  has  kept  up  to  a 
considerable  degree  with  the  magazine  literature  upon  the  subject,  especially  the 
articles  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche.  The  Essay,  however,  suffers 
necessarily  from  its  brevity.  It  covers  too  much  ground  to  give  a satisfactory  dis- 
cussion of  the  subjects  treated,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  presupposes  too  much 
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knowledge  of  Ritschlianism  to  serve  as  a popular  discussion  for  those  not  oriented 
in  the  movement.  A beginner  in  theology  would  scarcely  get  much  idea  of  Herr- 
mann or  of  Kaftan  from  this  Essay.  The  Essay  is  a brief  account  and  criticism 
of  the  views,  chiefly  of  Herrmann,  Kaftan,  and  Bender,  on  the  subjects  of  the 
theory  of  knowledge,  of  religion,  and  of  the  proof  of  Christianity.  The  discussion 
deals  mainly  with  Kaftan,  as  the  position  of  Herrmann  on  these  points  does  not 
differ  from  Ritschl  so  much  as  does  that  of  Kaftan,  while  Bender  comes  in  for  only 
a very  brief  notice.  Dr.  Orr  points  out  the  well-known  fact  that  Kaftan  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  members  of  the  school  by  the  earnestness  of  his  attempts 
to  find  a means  of  adjustment  between  faith  and  theoretic  knowledge.  Kaftan 
says,  that  there  is  only  one  truth;  that  faith  propositions  have  their  theoretic 
side,  and  that  it  is  this  which  comes  into  consideration  in  the  question  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  that  truth  means  something  objective  {Die 
Wahrheit  der  christl.  Relig.,  S.  1-7).  And  in  an  article  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Theolo- 
gie  und  Kirche,  1891,  he  says  that  the  knowledge  of  faith  or  faith  knowledge  con- 
sists in  theoretic  judgments  which  are  based  on  judgments  of  value.  Prof.  Orr 
criticises  Kaftan  for  leaving  out  of  sight  these  positions  in  his  discussions,  and 
says  that  “the  old  dualism”  is  brought  back.  His  proof  for  this  is  that  in  the 
discussion  of  “opinion,”  “faith”  and  “knowledge”  in  the  'Wahrheit,  S.  275ff., 
Kaftan  so  distinguishes  these  that  knowledge  “is  excluded  from  faith;”  from 
which  Dr.  Orr  concludes  that  since  theology  consists  of  faith  propositions  it 
cannot  give  knowledge.  Now,  while  we  can  agree  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Orr’s 
criticism  of  Kaftan,  we  do  not  think  that  he  is  warranted  in  proving  his  assertions 
from  this  particular  passage  of  the  Wahrheit.  In  this  place  Kaftan  is  trying  to 
discriminate  faith  from  theoretic  knowledge,  i.e.,  from  scientific  knowledge,  or 
rather  from  the  kind  of  knowledge  in  the  particular  sciences.  He  does  not  mean 
to  deny  what  he  had  said  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Wahrheit,  viz.,  that  there  is 
a “theoretic”  element  in  the  “knowledge  of  faith,”  and  that  it  is  this  which  is 
to  be  considered  in  the  proof  of  Christianity.  He  holds  most  firmly  that  in  ac- 
cepting the  Christian  faith  wre  reach  a rational  view  of  the  world  (S.  555),  and, 
consequently,  one  which  can  claim  objective  validity  or  truth.  His  ambiguous 
use  of  the  term  “theoretic”  creates  some  confusion.  In  the  Introduction  it  is 
used  very  much  in  the  sense  of  rational  (vemtinftig),  i.e.,  to  denote  that  which 
accords  with  reason.  Whereas  in  the  passage  which  Dr.  Orr  refers  to  it  denotes 
knowledge  by  the  categories  of  science,  which  have  no  application  beyond  phe- 
nomena, and  so  is  differentiated  and  excluded  from  faith  and  the  “knowledge  of 
faith.”  At  the  same  time  we  agree  with  Dr.  Orr’s  general  conclusion  that  Kaftan 
does  not  reach  a consistently  objective  position  in  regard  to  religious  knowledge, 
and  that  there  is  a dualism  between  religious  and  theoretic  knowledge  lurking  in 
his  system.  Kaftan  affirms  that  reason  is  one,  i.e.,  he  does  not  accept  the  Kantian 
distinction  between  the  theoretic  and  the  practical  reason.  If,  then,  we  can  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  is  rational  because  it  satisfies 
the  demands  of  reason  reflecting  on  moral  considerations  as  given  by  history, 
why  may  not  reason  reach  a conclusion  on  ultimate  problems  by  reflection  on 
theoretical  data?  Of  course,  it  should  not  try  to  understand  spiritual  realities  by 
means  of  the  categories  of  mechanical  science.  To  extend  “scientific  knowledge” 
beyond  its  proper  limits  is  to  commit  the  error  of  what  Kaftan  calls  “empirical 
rational”  thought,  and  to  speculate  a priori  is  to  commit  the  error  of  what  he 
calls  “theoretic  speculation.”  But  to  have  refuted  these  two  types  of  metaphy- 
sics is  not  to  have  demonstrated  the  inability  of  reason  to  attain  to  a rational 
view  of  the  world  which  shall  have  a wider  basis  to  rest  upon  than  man’s  moral 
needs.  It  would  seem  that  Kaftan  must  either  admit  this — and  then  his  attack  on 
what  he  calls  “the  traditional  method  of  apologetics”  and  his  view  of  the  nature 
and  content  of  Christian  dogmatics  as  well  as  his  rejection  of  the  “traditional 
dogma”  will  lose  its  foundation — or  else  he  will  have  to  fall  back  to  the  position 
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of  Ritschl  which,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohnung,  denies 
the  rational  validity  of  religious  knowledge,  and  makes  the  ultimate  truths  about 
God  and  the  Christian  world-view  simply  moral  postulates.  That  there  is  such 
a dualism  in  Kaftan’s  system  can  be  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Wahrheit  in 
his  remarks  on  the  reconciliation  of  faith  and  science.  He  does  not  carry  out  his 
doctrine  of  the  limit  of  science,  but  turns  it  into  a doctrine  of  the  limit  of  theoretic 
thought,  and  makes  a virtual  separation  between  the  spheres  of  reason  and  faith. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  miracles,  he  holds  that  each  looks  at  the  same  objects, 
but  the  affirmations  each  make  are  so  different  in  kind  as  not  to  admit  of  a con- 
flict. To  admit  that  exceptions  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  nature  is,  accord- 
ing to  Kaftan,  for  “the  scientific  view”  a,n“absurd”  supposition;  for  he  who  speaks 
of  laws  in  the  sense  of  science  must  hold  them  to  be  valid  without  exception. 
Furthermore,  says  Kaftan,  on  this  method  of  reconciliation  faith  is  “vitiated;” 
for  it  “will  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  laws,  but  seeks  to  recognize  in  everything 
(italics  are  mine)  the  immediate  dispensation  and  arrangement  of  the  Divine 
Will.”  This  looks  very  much  like  saying  that  from  the  standpoint  of  science 
everything  is  to  be  explained  as  natural,  while  from  the  religious  point  of  view 
everything  is  supernatural,  meaning  by  supernatural  simply  “due  to  the  immedi- 
ate dispensation  and  arrangement  of  the  Divine  Will.”  And  that  this  is  what 
Kaftan  does  mean  seems  clear  from  his  immediately  following  statements  as  to 
miracles.  He  says  that  to  define  a miracle  as  an  “exception  to  the  laws  of  nature” 
is  a false  notion.  “Rightly  defined,  a miracle  must  be  declared  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unusual  occurrence  in  nature,  the  historical  relations  of  which,  its 
religious  and  moral  import  as  derived  from  these,  awaken  in  a special  manner  faith 
in  God’s  living  government  of  the  world,  which  faith  embraces  everything,  even 
what  is  least,  and  no  matter  whether  it  is  construed  in  accordance  with  natural 
law  or  not.  To  emphasize  in  such  a case  the  special  intervention  of  God  is  only 
permissible  in  the  sense  of  that  faith  which  does  not  doubt  that  everything 
comes  from  God  after  the  same  manner”  (S.  561) . We  may  leave  open  the  question 
whether  it  is  right  to  call  a miracle  an  “exception  to  the  laws  of  nature.”  We  do 
not  think  this  a good  definition.  It  remains  a fact,  however,  that  what  Kaftan 
was  criticising  as  an  erroneous  “immediate”  comparison  of  faith  and  science 
was  not,  as  he  said,  the  refusal  to  allow  each  “ to  carry  out  its  own  view  to  com- 
pletion,” but  just  simply  any  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural. To  put  it  plainly,  what  Kaftan  would  appear  to  say  is  that  the  so-called 
“scientific  world  view”  cannot  contradict  the  Christian  view  of  the  world,  because 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  one  everything  is  natural,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  other  everything  is  supernatural.  We  need  scarcely  stop  to  say  that 
this  is  a surrender  of  Christian  supernaturalism.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  Kaftan  carries  out  a strictly  naturalistic  view  of  the  world. 
We  are  only  saying  that  his  failure  to  reach  an  adequate  grounding  of  Christianity 
rests,  not  in  the  “exclusion  of  knowledge  from  faith,”  as  Prof.  Orr  says;  but  rather 
in  the  fact  that  the  final  unity  in  our  knowledge  which  he  seeks  to  attain  is  a 
unity  in  aim  and  purpose  of  the  “theoretic”  or  “scientific”  and  the  religious 
views  of  the  world — each  springing  from  man’s  practical  needs — and  not  a unity 
in  the  content  of  knowledge.  While  he  therefore  goes  further  than  most  of  the 
Ritschlian  school,  in  that  he  admits  that  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  must 
be  brought  into  a unity  with  the  rest  of  our  knowledge  and  so  rationally  grounded, 
he  fails  to  bring  any  such  unity  into  the  content  of  human  knowledge  as  would 
enable  him  to  make  any  adequate  defense  of  a pure  and  thorough  Christian  super- 
naturalism. There  is  always  lurking  in  his  system  the  old  Ritschlian  dualism 
between  religious  and  theoretic  knowledge.  And  this  cannot  but  hinder  the 
objective  validity  of  his  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  well  as  mar  his 
statement  of  its  content.  But  we  cannot  stop  to  show  how  this  affects  his  idea 
of  the  nature  of  dogmatics  and  his  positions  as  to  special  doctrines.  We  have 
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made  this  digression  simply  to  justify  our  statement  that  while  we  agreed  in 
the  main  with  Prof.  Orr’s  criticism  of  Kaftan,  we  did  not  think  that  Dr.  Orr  had 
adequately  justified  his  criticisms. 

We  should  like  to  give  some  account  of  the  rest  of  these  Essays,  but  space 
does  not  permit.  We  would  call  attention,  however,  to  the  interesting  Essay  on 
Hamack’s  famous  lectures  on  the  “Essence  of  Christianity.’’  Dr.  Orr  shows  that 
Harnack’s  account  of  the  Gospel  as  Christ  proclaimed  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  facts  as  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  that  Harnack’s  view  of  Christ  is  not 
adequate'  to  sustain  even  the  attenuated  dew  of  the  Gospel  set  forth  in  these 
lectures.  This  we  regard  a well-grounded  criticism.  But  the  inconsistency 
which  Dr.  Orr  finds  in  the  lectures  we  regard  as  more  apparent  than  real.  Dr. 
Orr  finds  some  obscurity  in  the  fact  that  according  to  Hamack  the  Gospel  as 
proclaimed  by  Christ  underwent  a transformation  in  the  hands  of  the  apostles; 
and  that  this  is  apparently  regarded  as  a legitimate  and  necessary  development, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  Hamack  regards  this  as  part  of  the  genuine 
Gospel  or  not.  But  this  apparent  obscurity  disappears  when  we  realize  that  what 
Hamack  regards  as  legitimate  in  this  development  is  its  inner  essential  truth 
which  he  discriminates  from  the  form  given  it  by  the  apostles.  Paul,  for  example, 
gave  the  idea  of  Christ’s  expiatory  death  a speculative  form  which  is  not  true, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  emphasizing  a true  and  fundamental  religious  idea, 
viz.,  that  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  the  pure  and  good  is  the  fundamental  thing  in 
man’s  moral  history.  So,  likewise,  Paul  emphasized  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
but  we  are  to  discriminate  between  the  “Easter  message”  of  the  empty  tomb, 
which  we  cannot  hold  fast,  and  the  “Easter  faith”  that  Jesus  has  conquered 
death.  If  this  distinction  be  kept  in  mind  it  will  be  seen  that  what  is  regarded 
by  Hamack  as  true  in  this  Apostolic  Gospel  readily  fits  in  with  his  attenuated 
view  of  the  Gospel  as  proclaimed  by  Christ. 

The  other  new  Essay  is,  as  already  stated,  on  Sabatier  and  Men6goz,  and  the 
concluding  Essays  are  on  Dr.  McGiffert’s  History  oj  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 
Age,  The  Miraculous  Conception  and  Modem  Thought,  and  on  Faith  and  Reason. 
There  is  a short  appendix  entitled  The  Judgment  of  Value. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  again  commending  this  volume  to  all  students 
of  the  Ritschlian  Theology.  It  is  fair  in  most  of  its  conclusions,  and  exhibits 
a wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Although  it  suffers 
somewhat  from  its  form  as  a collection  of  short  Essays,  it  nevertheless  sustains 
the  author’s  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  English-speaking  students  of  the 
Ritschlian  Theology. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

The  Atonement  and  the  Modern  Mind.  By  James  Denney,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  New  Testament  Language,  Literature  and  Theology,  United  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son.  1903.  12mo,  pp. 

150. 

After  Dr.  Denney’s  valuable  study  of  The  Death  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (reviewed  in  this  Review,  Vol.  I,  p.  492)  this  interesting  little  volume  is 
most  welcome.  It  performs  an  important  service  in  vindicating  the  essence  of 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  culminating  in  His  death,  as  a substitutionary  offering 
to  God.  Its  sturdy  defense  of  the  objective  work  of  Christ  and  its  significance 
for  human  salvation  commends  it  powerfully  to  the  reader  whose  heart  is  set  on 
the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament.  Nothing  could  sum  up  better  the  great  reality 
than  the  penultimate  sentence:  “It  is  the  goal  of  our  life  to  be  found  in  Him; 
but  I cannot  understand  the  man  who  thinks  it  more  profound  to  identify  him- 
self with  Christ  and  share  in  the  work  of  redeeming  the  world,  than  to  abandon 
himself  to  Christ  and  share  in  the  world’s  experience  of  being  redeemed.”  The 
true  note  of  Bible  religion  rings  in  that:  this  is,  after  all,  not  fundamentally  a 
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religion  of  imitation  but  of  trust.  And  what  could  be  better  than  the  retort  made 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  insist  that  there  is  no  atonement  in  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son,  that  there  is  no  Christ  in  that  parable  either?  So  that,  if  we 
are  to  take  that  parable  as  the  quintessence  of  the  Gospel,  it  will  be  a Gospel 
without  Christ  as  well  as  without  expiation. 

That  this  high  note  dominates  the  volume  we  rejoice  to  recognize:  that  it  is 
not  sustained  without  faltering  throughout  the  volume,  we  suppose  is  due  as 
much  as  to  any  other  one  circumstance  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
written.  The  Atonement  and  the  Modern  Mind  is  the  title  given  to  the  volume. 
What  is  “the  modern  mind”?  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  ask  that  question  after 
listening  to  Dr.  Denney  describe  in  such  detail  and  with  such  brilliancy  of  touch 
precisely  what  it  is,  or  rather  precisely  what  he  takes  it  to  be.  We  rise  from  this 
discussion,  however,  with  the  conviction  that  Dr.  Denney  has  not  escaped  the 
common  tendency  to  project  one’s  own  mind,  or  to  spread  out  one’s  own  associ- 
ates, into  “the  general,”  and  to  mistake  this  for  “the  modern  mind.”  Important 
a factor  in  life  as  Glasgow  has  become,  however,  it  is  not  the  world:  neither  is 
semi-skeptical  Britain  the  world:  nor  yet  even  civilized  Europe.  There  is  after 
all  but  one  “mind”  to  be  considered,  and  this  is  the  human  mind;  and  the  human 
mind  is  fundamentally  much  the  same  in  modern  times  as  it  has  always  been, 
and  is  accessible  to  much  the  same  rational  and  emotional  appeal.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  Dr.  Denney  writes  here — as  elsewhere — under  the  narrow- 
ing and  clogging  influences  of  the  “ Apologetical  School,”  which  Dr.  Bruce  un- 
fortunately founded  in  Glasgow.  If  he  could  only  shake  himself  free  from  these 
deadening  traditions,  cease  to  fancy  that  he  must  adapt  the  Gospel  to  this  or  that 
temporary  and  local  manifestation  (or  degree)  of  unbelief,  refrain  from  mixing 
a constant  apologetical  leaven  with  the  Bread  of  Life,  whether  as  expounded 
exegetically  from  the  page  of  Scripture  or  enforced  didactically  in  constructive 
exposition,  and  give  us  the  pure,  positive  truth  as  it  lies  in  Scripture  and  is 
assimilated  from  it  by  his  own  strong  and  devout  mind  and  heart — then  we 
should  get  something  worth  while  from  Dr.  Denney! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  due  merely  to  the  faltering  way  in  which,  from  his 
apologetical  standpoint,  Dr.  Denney  sets  forth  his  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in 
order  to  adjust  it  to  “the  modern  mind,”  that  we  cannot  quite  make  out  whether 
his  theory  of  the  Atonement  rises  essentially  above  what  is  known  in  history  as 
the  Grotian  or  Rectoral  theory.  Perhaps  as  concise  a statement  of  the  chief 
elements  of  his  theory  as  anywhere  in  the  volume  is  given  on  pp.  112-113.  “The 
New  Testament,”  we  read  there,  “teaches  that  forgiveness  is  mediated  to  sinners 
through  Christ,  and  specifically  through  His  death;  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
possible  for  God  to  forgive,  but  possible  for  God  only  through  a supreme  revela- 
tion of  His  love,  made  at  infinite  cost,  and  doing  justice  to  the  uttermost  to  those 
inviolable  relations  in  which  alone,  as  I have  already  said,  man  can  participate  in 
eternal  life,  the  fife  of  God  Himself — doing  justice  to  them  as  relations  in  which 
there  is  an  inexorable  divine  reaction  against  sin,  finally  expressing  itself  in  death.” 
When  the  terms  in  this  passage  are  explained  in  accordance  with  their  use  else- 
where in  the  volume  it  seems  to  be  fairly  the  Rectoral  theory  of  the  Atonement 
that  is  in  mind.  Accordingly,  it  is  taught  at  once  that  the  Atonement  of  itself 
only  renders  the  forgiveness  of  sins  possible:  what  renders  it  actual  in  the  case 
of  any  sinner  is  an  act  on  his  ownfpart.  “It  is  possible  on  these  terms,  and  it 
becomes  actual  as  sinful  men  open  their  hearts  in  penitence  and  faith  to  this  mar- 
velous revelation,  and  abandon  their  lives  unreservedly  to  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  who  died  for  them”  (p.  113).  “Substitution”  is  taken  in  this  theory  thus 
in  a notably  lowered  sense.  As  our  substitute,  Christ  merely  “stands  in  the 
midst  of  us,  the  pledge  of  God’s  love” — “a  divine  challenge  to  men  which  is 
designed  to  win  our  heart.”  It  is  only  “when  men  are  won — when  that  which 
Christ  in'His_love  has  done  for  them  comes  home  to  their  souls — when  they  are 
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constrained  by  His  infinite  grace  to  the  self-surrender  of  faith” — that  we  can  say 
He  is  become  our  “representative.”  God  may  make  Him  our  Substitute:  only 
we  ourselves  can  make  Him  our  Representative.  From  which  it  would  appear 
that,  at  the  decisive  point,  we  are  our  own  saviours.  This  may  be  very  gratifying 
to  the  “modern  mind”:  it  is  intolerable  to  the  Christian  heart. 

The  greatest  flaw  in  Dr.  Denney’s  teaching,  however,  is  that  it  proceeds  upon 
an  essentially  “rationalistic”  basis — we  use  the  word  in  the  historical  and  not  in 
the  vulgar  opprobrious  sense  of  it.  He  does  indeed  tell  us  that  “the  Christian 
religion  i's  a historical  religion,  and  whatever  we  say  about  it  must  rest  upon 
historical  grounds”;  and  that  we  owe  what  we  know  of  the  Atonement  to  the 
testimony  of  Christ  which  is  “in  the  last  resort  the  testimony  of  Scripture.” 
But  he  goes  at  once  forward  to  add  that  we  do  not  receive  the  things  thus  his- 
torically mediated  to  us  and  testified  to  us  by  Scripture  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  There  can  be,  it  seems,  no  such  thing  for  the  mind  as  “blank  author- 
ity.” “It  cannot  believe  things — the  things  by  which  it  has  to  live — simply  on  the 
word  of  Paul  or  John,  ” nay,  “it  can  just  as  little  believe  them  simply  on  the  -word 
of  Jesus.”  “ Truth  is  the  only  thing  that  has  authority  for  the  mind,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  truth  finally  evinces  its  authority  is  by  taking  possession  of  the  mind 
for  itself.”  The  Atonement  is  to  be  accepted,  therefore,  “ not  on  the  authority  of 
any  person  or  persons  whatever,  but  on  the  authority  of  the  truth  in  it,  by  which 
it  h&s  won  its  place  in  our  minds  and  hearts.”  We  prize  the  Scriptures  because 
of  this  truth  we  find  in  them,  not  the  truth  because  we  find  it  in  Scripture.  Cer- 
tainly Christian  Wolff  would  have  welcomed  such  teaching,  despite  the  different 
metaphysics  underlying  it,  as  indistinguishable  from  his  own.  When  we  read  it, 
we  wonder  only  that  Dr.  Denney  has  been  able  to  set  forth  so  high  a theory  of 
the  Atonement:  and  we  wonder  greatly  how  he  expects  to  convince  any  man  that 
the  theory  he  sets  forth  is  true.  He  does  not  know  that  there  was  a teacher 
sent  from  God  named  Jesus  except  on  testimony  that  to  us  in  the  last  resort  is 
the  bare  testimony  of  Scripture:  he  does  not  know  that  this  man  died  for  our 
sins  except  simply  on  the  word  of  this  Jesus:  he  does  not  know  that  this  death 
was  acceptable  to  God  and  atones  for  sin,  or  how  it  atones  for  sin,  or  how  it  is 
made  available  for  us — or  anything  that  enters  into  the  essence  of  the  transaction 
— except  on  the  bare  authority  of  Scripture.  He  does  not  know  one-tenth  part 
of  what  he  has  told  us  about  the  Atonement,  and  what  he  insists  upon  as  consti- 
tuting its  very  heart,  except  on  the  faith  of  these  very  Scriptures  to  which  he 
will  accord  no  real  authority.  When  at  the  close  of  the  book  he  tells  us,  to 
clinch  the  matter,  “And  I am  very  sure  that  in  the  New  Testament”  the  exer- 
cise of  trust  in  Christ  “is  first  and  fundamental,  ” it  appeals  to  us  ; but  we  resent 
it  a little  from  him.  He  has  given  himself  no  right  to  urge  that  argument. 
We  are  deeply  thankful  that  Dr.  Denney  expounds  the  Atonement  to  us  so  richly 
and  so  truly.  But  we  look  at  his  foundations  and  can  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  so  sure  he  is  right;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  to-morrow  he  may  not 
expound  to  us  something  else — -which  may  happen  then  “to  find  him” — with 
equal  confidence  and  equal  inconsequence.  We  are  as  sure  as  he  can  be  that 
we  cannot  get  along  without  heart  experience  and  that  certitude  which  can 
come  from  nothing  but  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.  We  wish 
he  saw  as  clearly  as  we  do  that  neither  can  we  get  along  without  the  “external 
authority” — authority,  we  say — of  revelation,  embodied  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
That  is,  if  we  are  to  be  and  to  abide  Christian  men,  in  all  the  meaning  of  that 
term. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 
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Ihe  Teachings  of  Jesus  Concerning  Wealth.  By  Gerald  D.  Hegver. 
With  Introduction  by  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.  Chicago,  New  York, 
Toronto,  London  and  Edinburgh:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1903. 
8vo,  pp.  208. 

There  are,  in  the  main,  three  views  with  reference  to  the  attitude  of  our  Lord 
toward  social  questions.  One  is  that  He  gave  them  the  first  place.  He  came  to 
introduce  a new  order  of  human  society  rather  than  to  redeem  sinners.  This  is 
to  read  into  His  statements  what  is  not  in  them.  “The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.”  Another  view  is  that  our  Saviour  took  no 
interest  in  social  questions.  He  was  so  bent  on  getting  men  to  heaven  that  He 
did  not  care  how  they  lived  on  earth.  This  is  to  miss  altogether  the  significance 
of  His  life.  He  took  our  nature,  He  became  a member  of  human  society,  He 
was  ‘ touched  with  the  feeling  of  all  our  infirmities.”  He  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  indifferent  to  social  conditions.  The  third  and  the  true  view  is  that 
He  was  profoundly  interested  in  them  because  of  their  intimate  and  necessary 
relation  to  the  spiritual  life.  As  Dr.  Heuver  well  says  (p.  122),  “It  is  with  Jesus 
and  not  with  Socialists  that  social  questions  assume  the  greater  importance.  In 
the  one  case  the  inconveniences  and  sufferings  which  unjust  conditions  occasion 
are  only  for  this  life,  as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned;  in  the  other,  because 
of  the  bitterness,  anxiety  and  hardness  which  they  engender,  and  the  bad  effects 
of  that  on  the  soul,  they  may  follow  him  to  the  hereafter.” 

It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  our  author  discusses  our  Lord’s  teachings 
concerning  wealth.  He  holds  that  there  are  three  facts  touching  this  subject 
which  need  special  attention.  The  first  is  that  “Jesus  was  tremendously  inter- 
ested in  people’s  economic  conditions.  Hence,  we  ought  to  be.  The  second  is, 
that  Jesus  sought  to  better  people’s  material  conditions  by  making  the  people 
themselves  better.  The  third  fact  is  that  Jesus  planned  to  make  men  better 
through  the  agency  of  the  Church.” 

Viewing  wealth  from  this,  undoubtedly  our  Lord’s  standpoint,  Dr.  Heuver 
finds,  that  in  and  of  itself  wealth  is  a hindrance  to  spiritual  growth ; that  while 
our  ownership  of  it  is  real  as  regards  our  fellows,  this  is  only  because  God,  its 
absolute  owner,  has  appointed  us  His  stewards  of  it;  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
cannot  be  made  one’s  chief  end  and  spiritual  life  not  be  destroyed;  that  riches 
can  be  so  accumulated  and  so  used  that  such  life  will  be  developed;  that  this 
will  be  the  case  when  wealth  is  regarded  as  a sacred  trust ; and  that  in  His  teach- 
ing concerning  riches  Jesus  was  not  a radical,  but  a progressive  conservative — 
He  did  not  set  aside  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  property ; He  developed  and 
spiritualized  it. 

For  the  illustration  and  establishment  of  these  most  important  and  pertinent 
positions  our  author  is  admirably  qualified.  He  writes  as  a firm  believer  in  the 
deity  and  consequent  absolute  authority  of  Christ.  He  speaks  always  out  of  a 
full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sources  themselves.  In  every  case  he  would 
seem  to  interpret  them  fairly.  He  expresses  himself  clearly,  tersely,  vigorously. 
In  only  one  respect  do  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  dissent  from  him.  Is  it  true 
(p.  145)  that  Jesus  did  no  more  than  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  private  property, 
that  in  organizing  His  disciples  into  a communistic  society,  He  recognized  the 
legitimacy  of  communism  as  well?  Undoubtedly  our  Lord  was  not  a teacher  of 
economic  science.  Still,  the  Old  Testament  abounded  in  economic  teaching; 
and,  as  Dr.  Heuver  plainly  shows,  Christ,  in  teaching  religion,  presupposed  and 
so  sanctioned  this  doctrine,  which  was  far  from  communistic.  In  a word,  the 
organization  of  the  apostles  was  extraordinary  and  so  cannot  be  a legitimate 
example;  whereas  the  law  of  private  property,  as  we  learn  from  the  eighth  com- 
mandment, is  founded  on  the  permanent  and  divinely  appointed  constitution  of 
human  society  in  our  present  state  of  existence.  Communism  may  obtain  in 
45 
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heaven ; but  were  our  Lord  to  have  allowed  for  it  regularly  on  earth,  He  would 
have  denied  Himself. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot  commend  the  work  under  review  too  highly. 
It  discusses  a most  important  subject;  and  its  discussion  of  it  is,  we  believe,  the 
ablest  as  well  as  the  most  scriptural  which  has  appeared. 

Princeton.  William  Brexton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  A Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Biblical 
Dogmatics.  By  Milton  S.  Terry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute.  New  York:  Eaton  & Mains.  1903.  Small  8vo,  pp.  208. 

In  this  book  we  have  a careful  study  of  the  Atonement,  conducted  with  a per- 
sistent avoidance  of  any  theory  concerning  it.  This  is  always  a difficult  under- 
taking and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  volume  gives  us  an  exceptional  success. 
The  theoretical  dislike  may  become  itself  a ruling  theory;  in  any  event  Dr. 
Terry  tries  to  hold  himself  strictly  to  the  non-committal  attitude  toward  all 
theories  alike.  Even  the  title  of  his  book  is  chosen  with  this  thought  in  his  mind. 
He  prefers  Mediation  to  Atonement,  Reconciliation  or  Redemption,  because  it  is 
“on  the  whole  more  comprehensively  expressive  of  the  everliving  presence  and 
power  of  our  Lord  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind”  (p.  7).  This  is  true  of  the  first 
of  the  three  rejected  terms,  taken  in  its  stricter  sense,  but  less  true  of  the  third. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  the  soteriological  functions  and  activities  of  Christ,  His 
whole  work  as  Saviour.  Nevertheless,  to  be  sure,  the  Atonement,  strictly  inter- 
preted, has  the  central  place  of  importance  in  this. 

Accordingly,  the  book  resolves  itself,  for  the  most  part,  into  a Biblical  study 
of  the  Atonement.  After  a few  introductory  chapters,  we  find  a study  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  of  the  New,  on  this  subject.  In  the 
latter  we  have  first  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  then  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel;  the  Doctrine  of  the  other  Johannine  Writings;  the  Doctrine  of 
Peter,  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  then  a chapter 
on  Christ’s  Mediation  through  the  Spirit,  followed  by  a Summary  of  the  Biblical 
Doctrine,  which  closes  the  treatise.  Throughout,  one  observes  the  controlling 
disposition  to  view  the  specific  fact  and  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  but  an 
incident,  however  essential  and  vital,  in  the  development  of  our  Lord’s  larger 
mediatorial  work.  There  will,  doubtless,  be  those  who  ■will  vigorously  challenge 
Dr.  Terry’s  exegesis  at  many  points.  In  2 Corinthians  v.  21,  he  regards  “sin” 
as  used  “in  an  old  pregnant  sense  for  a personal  contact  with  sin,  a subjection  to 
suffering  and  death  on  account  of  sin,  so  real  as  to  be  mystically  conceived  as  a 
terrible  identification  with  the  sins  of  the  world”  (pp.  107,  108).  iMurrijpim>,  in 
Romans  iii.  25,  he  translates  “mercy-seat.”  This  passage  he  discusses  at  con- 
siderable length;  he  considers  the  claims  of  each  of  the  four  possible  interpreta- 
tions of  the  word,  having  for  their  Latin  representatives  propitiator,  propitiatonim 
sacrificium , propitiatio  and  propitiatonim.  He  adopts  the  last  and  argues  strongly 
for  it,  and  concludes  that  we  have  here  in  fuller  form  and  by  means  of  symbolic  illus- 
tration the  same  truth  that  is  expressed  in  2 Corinthians  v.  19,  and  then  adds:  “We 
are  not  able  to  derive  from  either  passage  a particular  theory  of  atonement. 
The  sublime  fact  is  declared;  deep  and  far-reaching  suggestions  are  put  forward ; 
but  the  holy  mystery  of  God  in  Christ  remains”  (p.  129).  Consonantly,  in  He- 
brews ix.  15-18,  fnadijmi  is  translated  “covenant  ” rather  than  “testament.”  Much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  expression  i~i  veKpoic  in  verse  17,  the  idea  being  that 
a covenant  was  to  be  ratified  over  dead  victims;  and  support  for  this  interpreta- 
tion is  found  in  Psalm  i.  5,  where  iiri  tvoiau;  is  employed  by  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators for  the  Hebrew  rOT  "Sjt*.  He  would  render  verse  17  thus:  “For  a 
covenant  over  dead  (sacrificial  victims)  is  firm,  since  it  never  has  any  force  while 
the  maker  of  it  lives.”  The  covenant-maker  must  signify  the  surrender  of  his 
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own  life  by  the  blood  of  the  slain  victims  which  he  offers.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  this  concption  fits  in  exactly  with  the  whole  view  which  the  book  presents. 
It  is  as  a part  of  the  uncompleted  and  continuous  work  of  the  Saviour  Christ  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  (the  ^pa/c/.^-oc,  a term  peculiar  to  John  and  applied  by  him  to 
both  the  Son  and  the  Spirit)  carries  on  his  active  and  efficient  work  in  the  world 
to-day.  This  work  is  presented  as  sevenfold:  Conviction,  Regeneration,  Sancti- 
fication, Witness  and  Communion,  Revealing  the  Truth,  Imparting  Gifts  of 
Power,  and  as  the  Comforter. 

The  view  of  the  Atonement  here  given  seems  to  make  less  of  the  Death  of 
Christ  than  does  Dr.  Denney,  and  we  are  constrained  to  add,  than  do  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  are  told,  that  the  question  for  whom  a Ransom  is  paid  is  much 
more  important  than  that  to  whom;  that  penal  satisfaction  logically  excludes 
grace;  that  accordingly  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  in  no  sense  penal; 
that  God  was  necessitated  by  His  nature  and  obligated  by  Love  to  initiate  the 
work  of  redemption;  that  Scripture  makes  little  or  nothing  of  what  are  called 
“objective  grounds”  of  the  Atonement;  and  that,  as  matter  of  history,  every 
theory  of  the  Atonement,  however  much  or  little  constructed  of  elements  which 
are  Biblical  and  true,  has  been  colored  by  the  thought  of  the  times  in  which  it 
emerged. 

This  suffices  to  indicate  the  point  of  view  and  mode  of  treatment  in  this  volume ; 
and  the  whole  subject  is  so  very  important,  and  consequently  so  entirely 
familiar  to  all  students  of  theology,  that  neither  comment  nor  criticism  is  neces- 
sary. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 


VI.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 


Modern  Methods  in  Sunday-school  Work.  The  New  Evangelism.  By  Rev. 

George  Whitefield  Mead,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & Co. 
Pp.  376. 

This  book  principally  consists  of  reprints  of  actual  working  methods  furnished 
to  Dr.  Mead  by  various  Sunday-school  Superintendents  and  Secretaries.  Two 
pages  and  a half  of  the  Preface  are  occupied  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
correspondents,  and  from  their  writings  the  author  freely  quotes.  Concerning 
his  own  labor  in  producing  the  book  Dr.  Mead  writes:  “With  such  a purpose 
the  author’s  part  is  indeed  a humble  part.”  This  part  consists  in  arranging  what 
he  calls  his  “wealth  of  information”  in  appropriate  chapters  and  introducing  the 
subject  of  eacli  chapter  with  what  reads  as  a brief  talk.  The  author  calls  these 
introductions  accounts  of  “the  underlying  principles  in  the  light  of  the  new  edu- 
cational ideal.”  He  entitles  his  first  chapter  “The  New  Evangelism,”  by  which 
the  author  means  that  the  modern  Sunday-school  Movement  is  a newr  evangelism 
or  revival ; and  he  seems  to  place  this  new  kind  of  revival  in  contrast  to  and  as  a 
successor  of  “the  religious  revivals  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  and  he  might 
have  added,  according  to  his  reasoning,  of  almost  all  the  centuries  since  Pentecost. 
This  kind  of  remark  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  God’s  Spirit  may  have  variety 
of  operations  at  the  same  time.  Many  of  the  definitions  and  ideas  of  this  chapter 
strike  us  as  confused  and  lacking  in  consistency.  The  general  style  of  the  book 
is  not  devoid  of  vigor,  and  has  the  rapid  movement  of  extemporaneous  discourse; 
and,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  frequently  it  lias  the  inconclusiveness  and  other 
qualities  of  hurried  speech.  The  author’s  power  of  asseveration  is  quite  marked, 
his  zeal  is  often  refreshing  if  not  contagious,  and  his  tone  youthful.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that,  considered  as  a collection  of  current  methods  of  doing  things 
and  of  the  reproduction  of  printed  matter  from  schools  using  the  methods,  “such 
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as  honor  rolls,  profile  and  star  charts,  certificates,  diplomas,  bulletins,  tokens, 
cards  of  merit,  letters  to  teachers  and  pupils,  report  cards,  blank  forms  and  invi- 
tations,” the  book  is  quite  a cyclopaedia. 

Herein  is  its  chief  value,  and  it  might  be  well  to  keep  it  on  the  study  table  as  a 
book  of  reference  containing  suggestive  methods  of  doing  almost  all  kinds  of 
Sabbath-school  work. 

The  book  is  up-to-date ; it  has  no  antique  or  worn-out  plans ; the  methods  here 
found,  as  it  were,  are  still  shining  with  varnish,  and  are  in  present  use  in  the  year 
1903. 

The  special  helpfulness  of  these  “modern  methods”  is  chiefly  limited  to 
the  officers  of  the  Sabbath-school.  Only  three  pages  out  of  the  376  are  de- 
voted to  “methods  of  teaching.”  This  probably  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
author  has  had  more  experience  as  an  executive  than  as  a teacher;  but  the  great 
function  of  the  Sabbath-school  is  not  general  management  but  teaching.  All 
executives  and  superintendents  do  their  best  work  in  systematizing,  guarding 
and  facilitating  the  labors  of  the  teachers  teaching  the  Word  of  God.  This  fact 
is  not  emphasized  in  this  book.  The  failure  to  appreciate  this  fact  will  lead 
astray  any  writer  on  Sunday-school  subjects,  and,  we  fear,  sometimes  misleads 
Dr.  Mead. 

While  we  would  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  this  book  belongs  to 
the7 highest  kind  of  Sabbath-school  literature,  neither  would  we  be  understood 
as  minimizing  the  importance  of  “methods.”  A truly  earnest  soul  will  not  rest 
satisfied  till  he  has  discovered  and  uses  the  best  methods.  Multitudes  of  Sabbath- 
school  officers  and  teachers  need  to  know  more,  but  they  also  need  to  know  how 
best  to  use  what  they  already  know.  A proper  use  of  this  book  will  help  them. 
An  exhibition  of  the  plans  and  expedients  for  doing  things  which  have  been 
invented  by  others  may  prove  valuable,  especially  in  dissipating  depression  of 
spirit  in  the  face  of  problems  heretofore  considered  by  the  sufferer  as  insoluble. 
The  discouraged  may  find  in  this  book  not  only  that  others  have  solved  his 
problems,  but  precisely  how  they  solved  them. 

There  are,  however,  things  in  Sabbath-school  work  more  important  than 
“methods.”  We  say  this  even  while  our  eyes  are  resting  on  this  rapturous 
sentence  of  Dr.  Mead’s,  written  as  he  surveyed  the  riches  of  printed  forms  and 
plans  he  had  collected:  “One  cannot  read  of  these  doings  in  the  kingdom  (italics 
his)  without  feeling  new  and  mighty  inspiration  and  that  God  is  indeed  with  His 
people.”  In  all  places  and  in  all  times  substance  is  more  than  method,  and  the 
teacher’s  personality  and  character  are  by  far  his  most  vital  qualifications. 
Collating  and  studying  a pharmacist’s  book  of  prescriptions  cannot  transform  the 
young  man  into  a physician,  much  less  a surgeon.  Collating  and  studying  the 
briefs  of  practicing  lawyers  will  not  necessarily  transform  the  collator  and 
student  into  a lawyer.  Acquaintance  with  the  sermon  notes  of  Spurgeon,  or  of 
all  the  great  preachers,  will  not  infallibly  transform  an  ordinary  layman  into  a 
minister  of  the  Word,  “a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.”  “Wealth 
of  information”  concerning  the  actual  working  plans  of  others  will  not  certainly 
make  the  student  of  “modern  methods”  a truly  successful  Sabbath-school  super- 
intendent or  teacher.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  most  intelligent  seeker  must  be 
cautious  how  he  adopts  the  methods  of  others.  David  showed  his  good  sense 
when  he  firmly  but  respectfully  declined  to  go  in  Saul's  armor.  Generally 
speaking,  a man’s  own  methods,  the  outgrowth  of  his  own  efforts  and  expe- 
rience, will  prove  the  most  effective  for  him.  The  work  of  the  Sabbath-school 
is  the  genuine  study  and  teaching  of  the  Bible.  Nothing  will  avail,  however 
specious  its  appearance,  without  patient,  consistent  and  long-continued  effort 
to  store  the  unsearchable  riches  of  God’s  Word  in  the  intellect  and  heart,  to  work 
them  out  in  all  life’s  experiences,  and  to  master  the  real  principles  and  methods 
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of  teaching  and  of  practical  work.  “Royal  roads,”  “short  cuts,”  arc  the  ways 
to  failure. 

Methods  are  not  the  first  or  second  or  third  in  importance;  but  although 
necessary  to  the  highest  success,  they  are  to  be  placed  away  down  the  list.  To 
know  the  true  perspective  of  these  things  will  save  the  writer  from  a thousand 
blunders.  One  who  knows  this  perspective  will  not  be  quick  to  regard  “honor 
rolls,  profile  and  star  charts,  certificates,  diplomas,  bulletins,  tokens,”  et  id  omne 
genus,  as  “doings  in  the  kingdom,”  or  as  the  final  demonstration  “that  God  is 
with  His  people.” 

It  is  possible  that  this  unconscious  lack  of  proportion  has  led  Dr.  Mead  to 
write  Chapter  viii  of  this  book  on  the  subject,  “Ways  of  Awakening  and  Main- 
taining Interest  in  Bible  Stud}'.”  This  is  one  of  the  longest  chapters  in  his  work 
and  on  one  of  the  most  vital  of  themes.  He  gives  a varied  and  valuable  assort- 
ment of  “methods”  used  by  the  officers  of  the  schools  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Decatur,  111.,  and  other  cities,  and  yet  fails  to  insist  upon  the 
character,  qualifications  and  teaching  of  the  teachers  as  the  chief  factors  in 
solving  the  “ways”  of  quickening  and  developing  genuine  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible  (pp.  102-126). 

The  same  unconscious  distortion  of  mental  vision  has  led  our  author  to  become 
so  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  certain  methods  of  conducting  Decision  Day 
that  he  does  not  see  straight  into  a truth  of  vital  importance — the  nature  of  con- 
version. Chapter  xvii,  p.  217,  he  says:  “A  world  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  subject  of  conversion;  ‘the  philosophy  of  the  change  called  conversion  has 
undergone  changes.’  We  cannot  now  enter  fully  into  this  subject,  germane  as 
it  is,  but  one  or  two  statements  should  be  made.  First,  it  is  all  wrong,  the  cursed 
sophistry  of  a wild,  traditional  belief,  to  teach  that  every  child  must  experience 
some  great  revolution,  or  even  change  of  feeling,  in  becoming  a Christian.  Unless 
our  homes  and  churches  are  all  wrong,  our  children  will  be  taught  the  very  op- 
posite of  expecting  a change  of  feeling  or  of  purpose  in  religious  experience!” 
(italics  and  exclamation  his). 

Whatever  changes  have  come  over  some  men’s  philosophy  of  conversion,  they 
cannot  invalidate  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  that  conversion  is  a change,  a 
right-about,  a turning  from  sin  unto  God.  Even  the  youth  who  has  been  regener- 
ated, when  he  comes  to  the  hour  of  conversion,  a conscious  turning  away  from  sin 
and  the  world,  and  a conscious  acceptance  and  open  confession  of  Jesus  Christ, 
finds  that  this  involves  a change  of  feeling  and  of  purpose.  Of  course,  the  child  of 
Christian  parents,  properly  instructed  and  trained,  when  he  takes  his  stand  on  De- 
cision Day  or  before  the  Session,  will  not  undergo  a revolution  of  feeling  as  would 
some  flagrant  criminal ; yet  that  youth  cannot  make  the  outward  confession  of 
Christ  without  a change  of  purpose,  a determination  to  lead  an  open  Christian  life, 
and  to  identify  himself  with  God’s  people,  that  is,  without  an  inward  experience  cor- 
responding to  the  external  change  of  relations.  But  we  must  remember  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  Sabbath  scholars  are  not  children  of  Christian  parents, 
and  come  to  us  from  families  outside  the  Church.  To  declare  that  to  teach  these 
that  “every  child  must  experience  some  great  revolution, or  even  change  of  feeling, 
in  becoming  a Christian  ” is  “all  wrong,”  “the  cursed  sophistry  of  a wild,  traditional 
belief,”  is  to  use  very  strong  language  to  set  forth  very  false  and  dangerous  the- 
ology. We  know  the  saneness  and  good  sense  of  our  Sabbath-school  officers  and 
teachers  too  well  to  fear  that  they  will  pay  any  attention  to  Dr.  Mead’s  dictum, 
“ Our  children  will  be  taught  the  very  opposite  of  expecting  a change  of  feeling  or 
of  purpose  in  religious  experience.”  If  this  were  carried  out  on  Decision  Day  and 
in  our  Sabbath-school  work,  it  would  tend  to  fill  our  churches  with  unconverted 
members.  May  it  not  be  about  time  to  stop  those  peripatetic  leaders  who  appear 
to  conduct  Decision  Day  in  our  Sabbath-schools  as  cowboys  in  the  West  manage 
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a round-up  of  cattle  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  is  it  not  about  time  to  expose 
and  discredit  the  principles  underlying  such  corraling  of  our  children? 

Dr.  Mead  sees  fit  to  employ  this  language  in  criticising  theological  seminaries: 

“ Our  theological  seminaries  have  not  equipped  ministers  for  this  important  part  ot 
parish  work.  They  have  practically  ignored  the  Sunday-school.  Indeed,  the  graduates  of  our 
theological  seminaries  are  about  as  well  prepared  to  supervise  such  parish  agencies  as  to  direct 
the  operations  of  grand  trunk  railways.  But  a short  time  ago  a clergyman  of  national  repute, 
one  whose  pastorates  have  been  in  large  cities,  and  a former  occupant  of  the  most  honored 
chair  of  his  denomination,  said  to  me  : ‘ Tell  me  how  to  run  my  Sunday-school.  I know  noth- 
ing about  Sunday-school  work.'’  This  is  the  twentieth  century,  but  that  good  minister  oi  con- 
fessed inability  is  not  an  exception.  Thus  for  years  Protestantism  has  missed  its  chance ; has 
sown  to  the  wind,  and  is  now  reaping  the  whirlwind  ; divine  appointments  are  neglected, 
many  ‘ Christian  ’ people  are  conscienceless  in  church  relations,  while  everywhere  are  the  great 
unchurched  masses ! For  more  than  much  of  which  we  have  to  thank  our  theological 
seminaries.” 

We  do  not  hold  any  brief  for  defending  our  institutions  for  training  minis- 
ters, but  there  are  a few  plain  facts  which  are  obvious  to  all.  One  is  that  the 
length  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  theological  seminaries  being  twenty-four 
months,  that  is,  three  terms  of  eight  months  each,  it  is  clearly  impossible  in  this 
time  to  train  young  men  in  all  the  details  of  all  kinds  of  practical  church  or  Sunday- 
school  work.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  if  they  had  the  time, 
this  would  be  the  most  excellent  waj\  This  seems  to  be  to  impart  to  the  young 
men  a Biblical,  historical,  critical,  homiletical  discipline,  training  the  students  in 
the  principles  which  should  guide  them  both  in  their  study  and  in  their  practical 
work  as  pastors.  With  this  discipline  these  young  men,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  Sabbath-schools  all  their  lives,  by  utilizing  their  three  vacations  in 
obtaining  a theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  Bible  schools,  by  visiting  and 
observing  the  methods  of  work  carried  on  in  various  Sabbath-schools,  by  sup- 
plementing this  observation  by  careful  study  of  the  ample  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  occasionally  attending  Sabbath-school  conventions,  institutes  and  as- 
semblies, and  especially  by  personally  engaging  in  Sabbath-school  work  in  term 
time,  should  find  it  possible  by  these  and  other  means  to  lay  a foundation  for  a 
preparedness  for  this  important  form  of  pastoral  work. 

We  are  sure  that  the  theological  seminaries  can  presume  upon  their  students 
possessing  common  sense,  consecration,  energy  and  diligence  in  utilizing  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  graduates 
of  our  seminaries  can  be  trusted  thus  to  equip  themselves  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  it  is  simply  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  “the  graduates  of  our  theological 
seminaries  are  about  as  well  prepared  to  supervise  such  parish  agencies  as  to 
direct  the  operations  of  grand  trunk  railways,”  and  it  is  worse  than  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  our  theological  seminaries  have  “practically  ignored  the  Sunday- 
school.” 

There  lies  before  the  writer  of  this  an  editorial  from  the  Sunday  School  Times, 
in  which  is  summed  up  the  present  relation  of  theological  institutions  toward 
the  training  of  their  students  in  Sunday-school  work,  and  an  analysis  is  given  of 
the  answers  received  from  seventy-four  seminaries.  The  following  are  the 
totals : 


Total  reporting  incidental  instruction 34 

Total  reporting  regular  courses 13 

Total  reporting  regular  lectures  ...  13 

Total  reporting  nothing  special 13 

Total  reporting  occasional  lectures 11 

Total  reporting  practical  work ...  . . 10 

Total  reporting  projected  courses 3 


During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  writer  of  this  has  lectured  in  theological 
seminaries,  by  the  request  of  the  Faculties,  more  than  fifteen  times  in  courses 
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varied  in  length.  In  correspondence  with  our  seminaries  not  one  of  them  has 
shown  the  slightest  disposition  practically  to  ignore  the  Sunday-school.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  cordial  and  hospitable  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  presentation  of  the  subject,  and  he  desires  to  protest  against  any  man 
making  statements  leaving  the  opposite  impression. 

It  is  true  that  there  needs  to  be  a great  progressive  movement  for  the  more 
comprehensive  and  thorough  study  and  teaching  of  God’s  Word  in  our  homes, 
in  our  Sabbath-schools  and  schools,  academies  and  colleges;  and  it  is  true  that 
our  theological  seminaries  will  be  expected  to  lead  in  this  great  movement. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ample  provision  will  be  made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  semi- 
nary for  such  instruction  and  training  as  will  fit  our  ministers  to  occupy  their 
true  position  as  teachers  of  teachers ; and  we  are  sure  that  this,  in  the  course  of 
time,  will  be  judiciously  brought  about.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  only  words 
of  honor,  veneration  and  love  for  our  almce  matres,  and  loyal  gratitude  for  the 
ministerial  training  which  we  have  received  from  them. 

Philadelphia.  James  A.  Worden. 

Systematic  Homiletics.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  A.  Proudfoot,  D.D.,  Late  Professor 
of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  Knox  College,  Toronto.  Edited  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  Turnbull,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  and  Rev.  A.  J.  MacGillivray,  M.A. 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1903.  12mo, 

pp.  320. 

The  treatise  on  Homiletics  here  given  is  the  product  of  thirty-four  years  of 
teaching  in  Knox  College.  It  is,  of  course,  a pity  that  the  author  did  not  live  to 
publish  his  own  lectures;  for  there  is  no  course  of  lectures  the  author  of  which 
does  not  find  occasion  to  prune,  enlarge,  revise  and  better  up  to  the  moment  it 
leaves  his  hand.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  present  volume 
would  have  been  substantially  different  from  what  it  now  is,  had  Dr.  Proudfoot 
been  able  to  carry  out  his  cherished  purpose  of  seeing  it  himself  through  the  press. 
It  has  been  excellently  edited  by  loving  hands  and  lives  to  carry  on  the  influence 
of  the  beloved  professor  after  his  death. 

The  title  given  the  volume  is  Dr.  Proudfoot’s  own.  By  it  he  meant  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  this  course  of  lectures  is  founded  on  well-considered  principles 
and  is  not  the  result  of  what  he  would  have  spoken  of  as  merely  empirical  investi- 
gation. He  thought  the  bane  of  much  of  our  homiletics  has  been  that  it  has  been 
“taught  empirically,  i.e.,  not  scientifically.”  He  sought  to  root  his  own  teaching 
rather  in  the  character  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  make  of  it  a real 
science  of  persuasive  discourse.  He,  no  doubt,  would  have  admitted  cheerfully 
that  an  analysis  of  perfect  specimens  of  persuasive  discourse  would  yield  the  same 
principles  that  he  lavs  at  the  foundations  of  his  own  teaching.  But  he  felt  very 
strongly  the  practical  difficulties  that  perfect  specimens  of  persuasive  discourse 
are  hard  to  find,  and  that  men  are,  therefore,  wont  to  employ  imperfect  specimens 
for  this  purpose;  so  that,  for  himself,  he  preferred  to  begin  with  the  principles  of 
the  science  of  rhetoric  derived  from  a study  of  the  aim  and  the  means  to  secure 
that  aim  in  the  circumstances  presented,  and  to  proceed  thence  to  the  practice. 

Next  to  his  distrust  of  the  empirical  method  of  teaching  homiletics,  perhaps, 
he  felt  an  aversion  to  the  overestimation  of  the  text  in  sermon-making.  He  holds 
that  a text  is  not  at  all  an  essential  part  of  a sermon,  and  that  great  mischief  has 
been  done  by  “allowing  a Scripture  text  to  determine  the  structureof  a discourse. 
The  only  essential  parts  of  a sermon,  he  insists,  are  the  subject  and  the  discussion 
of  it ; and  what  is  important,  he  considers,  is  that  a true,  unitary  subject  be  selected, 
and  then  that  this  subject  be  soundly  discussed  under  the  true  rhetorical  laws  of 
persuasion.  One  feels  that  this  view  is,  perhaps,  a shade  overstated,  and  endan- 
gers the  element  of  authority  in  the  “Thus  saith  the  Lord”  which  a text  supplies 
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— without  which,  assuredly,  no  religious  discourse  is  a sermon.  Dr.  Proudfoot 
seeks,  to  be  sure,  to  guard  against  this,  and  would,  after  all,  by  no  means  discard 
the  use  of  texts,  remarking  truly  that  the  habit  of  preaching  on  texts  “places  a 
preacher  in  his  true  position  as  a minister  of  the  Word”  and  “imparts  authority 
to  the  sermon.”  This  certainly  is  very  true;  and  since  it  is  true,  it  is  important 
that  every  sermon  should  not  merely  have  a text  but  should  be  the  outgrowth 
of  a text.  Perhaps  it  is  in  this  relation  to  the  Scriptural  Word,  indeed,  that  we 
may  find  the  desiderated  differentia  that  discriminates  sermons  from  other  per- 
suasive discourses.  Sermons  are  not  merely  persuasive  discourses  on  religious 
subjects:  they  are  discourses  enforcing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  the  Word  of  God. 

Perhaps  the  characteristic  features  of  Dr.  Proudfoot’s  system  of  homiletics 
hang  on  the  two  points  to  which  we  have  adverted.  Out  of  the  conception 
thus  framed  he  proceeds  to  develop  systematically  a plainly  expressed  and 
strongly  enforced  theory  of  sermon-making,  treating  in  turn  of  Subject  and 
Text,  Choice  of  Texts  and  Subjects,  Unity  and  Invention  of  the  Subject,  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Subject,  Methods  of  Sermons,  Figurative  Texts  and  Expository 
Sermons,  and  Rhetorical  Development.  The  volume  is  stimulating  reading  and 
will  be  studied  with  profit  by  all  who  are  called  to  persuade  men  in  pulpit  minis- 
tration. We  should  like  to  quote  a series  of  telling  passages  did  space  allow'. 
We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  at  least  one — which  deals  pun- 
gen  tly  with  what  after  all  is  the  fundamental  matter: 

“ Dr.  C.  Hodge  mentions,  incidentally,  the  case  of  a congregation  that  had  become  dissatis- 
fied and  unhealthy.  There  was  no  fault  found  with  the  professional  or  personal  conduct  of 
the  pastor  ; there  was  no  want  of  harmony  among  the  people  ; but  it  was  felt  that  something 
was  wrong  ; what  it  was  no  one  could  discover  till,  at  last,  an  old  Scotchman  said,  1 We  are 
starved.’  The  truth  thus  stated  was  instantly  felt.  So  it  is  with  many  congregations.  This  is 
often  the  secret  of  short  pastorates,  especially  of  young  men,  and  of  those  who  attach  more 
importance  to  elocution  than  to  the  matter  of  discourse.  Presbyterians  must  be  nourished  with 
sound  doctrine  and  plenty  of  it,  and  that  rhetorically  presented.  If  this  be  wanting  there  will 
be  quarreling,  multiplication  ol  societies,  superficial  excitement,  desire  to  have  a liturgy.  But 
ritualistic  churches  can  flourish  without  such  preaching,  and  even  with  no  preaching  at  all.” 

Such  a passage  shows  that  Dr.  Proudfoot  in  this  book  exemplifies  as  well  as 
teaches  right  homiletical  practice.  That  is  to  say,  first  of  all  he  has  something 
to  say  w'orth  saying;  next,  he  says  it;  further,  he  says  it  well;  lastly,  he  says 
along  with  it  several  other  things  incidentally  which,  at  least  incidentally,  are 
worth  attending  to. 

& Princeton . B.  B.  Warfield. 

Revival  Addresses.  By  R.  A.  Torrey.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  8vo; 
pp.  ii,  271.  Net  $1. 

The  sermons  or  addresses  published  in  this  volume  have  been  delivered  in 
Japan,  China,  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  India,  England  and  Scotland. 
Their  sphere  of  usefulness  has  been  world-wide,  and  for  the  writer  there  are 
many  sacred  memories  associated  with  them.  His  words  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  many  men  to  a knowledge  of  the  Christ,  and  any  service  crowned  with 
such  results  must  have  been  a blessed  one. 

These  revival  addresses  are  of  high  order,  abounding  in  illustration  and  in 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel  brought  pointedly  and  forcefully  to  the  attention  of 
men.  Mr.  Torrey  seeks  to  meet  the  objections  and  the  difficulties  which  present 
themselves  to  minds  busied  with  practical  problems  of  every-day  living.  He  is 
successful  in  this,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  his  words  must  have  produced  a 
profound  and  immediate  impression.  The  individual  soul  is  brought  face  to 
face,  through  the  words  of  Scripture,  with  the  problems  not  only  of  life  but  of 
eternity.  The  titles  of  the  sermons  indicate  at  once  the  form  in  which  the  truth 
is  urged  upon  the  hearer:  “Found  IV anting,”  “The  Judgment  Day,”  “Every 
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Man’s  Need  of  a Refuge,”  “A  Startling  Question,”  “How  shall  We  Escape  if  We 
Neglect  so  Great  Salvation?”  In  another  address  he  answers  the  question, 
“What  are  you  waiting  for?”  in  such  a way  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
must  have  been  revealed. 

These  addresses,  in  the  results  which  they  have  accomplished,  show  very 
clearly  that  the  attracting  power  of  the  Gospel  to-day,  as  of  old,  lies  in  the  direct 
and  forceful  presentation  of  its  simple  truths — not  in  part  but  in  full.  In  speaking 
of  the  greatness  of  salvation  Mr.  Torrey  says:  “This  is  a costly  salvation.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  shed  blood,  by  the  outpoured  life  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 
Ah,  friends,  when  God  in  wondrous  love  went  to  that  extent  that  He  sacrificed 
His  very  best,  when  God  went  to  that  extent  that  He  gave  His  own  and  only  Son 
to  die  on  the  cross  at  Calvary,  that  He  might  purchase  your  salvation  and  mine, 
if  you  and  I neglect  so  great  salvation  we  are  pouring  contempt  on  the  precious 
blood’of  the  Son  of  God.”  Will  the  world  of  men,  in  their  thinking, ever  be  able  to 
find  a better  way  than  through  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Son  of  God?  Such 
addresses  must  lose  something  of  their  force  in  print  which  would  come  from  the 
personality  of  him  who  makes  the  appeal,  yet  we  heartily  recommend  them  as 
suggestive  to  those  who  would  be  convincing  in  presenting  the  Gospel’s  claims 
upon  men  who  have  not  professed  their  faith  in  the  Christ  as  the  world’s  Saviour. 

Princeton.  Maitland  Vance  Bartlett. 

City  Temple  Sermons.  By  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  London.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  8vo,  pp.  286. 

This  one  of  the  many  volumes  of  sermons  which  are  monthly  issuing  from  the 
press  suggests  the  thought  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  sermons  to-day  are 
intended  for  the  “listening  ear”  rather  than  for  quiet  perusal  in  the  study  or  at 
the  fireside.  Mr.  Campbell  has  sketched  very  briefly  in  “An  Outlook,”  which 
does  duty  as  a “Preface,”  the  position  of  the  pulpit  in  its  relation  to  present-day 
conditions,  and  is  fortunately  able  to  interpret  the  signs  favorably  rather  than 
otherwise.  It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  at  least  to  indulge  in  a mild  form  of 
optimism  at  a point  where  so  many  prognostications  are  dark.  He  finds  that  the 
facts  point  to  a revival  of  religious  fervor,  zeal  and  power.  One  indication  of  this 
he  finds  in  the  different  mood  observable  in  the  younger  ministry  of  the  evan- 
gelical churches.  “ The  intellectual  sermon  per  se,  itself  a reaction  against  an 
unintellectual  type  of  Gospel  preaching,  is  giving  way  to  a more  spiritual  form  of 
address  which,  without  ceasing  to  be  thoughtful,  appeals  to  the  spiritual  instincts 
of  the  hearer  and  quickens  the  moral  sense.”  Again  this  seems  to  be  the  kind  of 
sermon  which  appeals  to  congregations.  They  hunger  for  something  strong 
and  deep  and  true,  suggestive  of  heaven  and  holiness.  The  more  simple  and 
direct  the  greater  the  preacher’s  power.  “They  crave  the  note  of  certainty.” 

Turning  from  this  introductory  word  to  the  sermons  themselves,  we  find  that 
Mr.  Campbell  seeks  to  be  loyal  to  his  ideals.  The  sermons  may  .lack  somewhat 
in  well-rounded  expression  and  finished  thought,  but  they  ring  with  “certainty,” 
and  the  thoughts  are  clothed  in  terse  and  strong  phrases.  He  brings  his  hearers 
face  to  face  with  some  of  the  most  fundamental  problems.  The  subjects  of  the 
first  two  sermons  are  “What  is  God?”  and  “What  is  Man?”  We  could  only  wish 
that  these  two  sermons  might  leave  at  some  points  the  direct  and  simple  teaching 
which  lies  upon  the  surface  and  the  treatment  become  more  searching  and  funda- 
mental. Before  the  preaching  of  the  pulpit  can  make  a lasting  impression  on 
the  world  of  to-day  it  must  be  such  that  through  it  men  are  grounded  in  the 
faith.  There  is  much  to  help  the  reader  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  sermons.  They  have 
a freshness  in  presentation  which  must  have  made  them  attractive  to  the  audi- 
ences of  the  City  Temple.  They  cling,  for  the  most  part,  more  closely  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  His  apostles  than  many  of  those  which  wander  far  in  the  field 
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of  the  newer  thought  and  speculation.  His  treatment  of  “God’s  Remedy  for 
Sin”  will  touch  the  heart  of  the  sinner  and  leads  the  repenting  one  to  the  cross  of 
Christ  for  pardon  and  peace. 

Princeton.  Maitland  Vance  Bartlett. 

The  Christian  Science  Delusion.  Three  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon, 
D.D.,  in  pamphlet  form.  Published  by  W.  H.  Smith,  23  Stanhope  street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Pp.  52. 

These  sermons  are  true  to  their  title.  They  expose  the  delusion  of  Christian 
Science  in  a succinct  and  lucid  manner.  Its  basal  principle  is  set  forth  in  the 
proposition  “God  is  everything  and  matter  has  no  existence,  but  is  an  illusion 
of  mortal  mind”:  and  God  is  defined  as  the  “Divine  Principle,  not  person,  the 
father  and  mother  of  mind  and  of  the  universe.”  In  the  first  sermon  twenty-one 
facts  about  Christian  Science  are  cited,  a few  of  which  we  mention:  “Christian 
Science  is  guilty,  so  far  as  it  can  be,  of  deicide”;  it  denies  the  Deity  and  person- 
ality of  Jesus  Christ;  it  declares  that  “man  cannot  depart  from  holiness”; 
that,  “regarding  the  body,  it  is  best  cared  for  when  left  most  out  of  the  thoughts” ; 
that  “knowledge  is  power  simply  for  evil”;  that  “alcohol  intoxicates  simply 
because  such  is  the  general  belief,”  and  that  “sickness,  need  and  ignorance  are 
illusions  of  mortal  mind.”  This  readily  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Christian 
Scientists  build  no  hospitals,  orphanages  nor  schools,  and  shows  that  this  teaching 
leads  its  votaries  into  “a  realm  of  unreality”  where  the  effort  is  supreme  “to 
believe  as  true  what  is  false.” 

The  second  sermon  deals  with  Christian  Science  as  an  apostasy.  From  Mrs. 
Eddy’s  book,  Science  and  Health,  the  following  sentences  are  quoted:  “Leaning 
on  the  sustaining  Infinite,  to-day  is  big  with  blessing.”  “The  Wakeful  Shepherd 
beholds  the  first  faint  morning  beams,  ere  cometh  the  full  radiance  of  a risen  day.” 
“Wise  men  are  led  to  behold  and  follow  the  day-star  of  divine  science  as  it  repeats 
the  eternal  harmony.”  The  author  then  shows  how  Christian  Science  is  an 
apostasy  from  “science  as  taught  by  the  world’s  greatest  investigators  and 
thinkers.”  Science  is  the  knowledge  of  facts.  God  has  given  us  five  senses  by 
which  we  may  gain  this  knowledge  and  verify  it.  Christian  Science  teaches  that 
“the  five  senses  are  the  avenues  and  instruments  of  human  error.”  Science  has 
discovered  and  applied  the  law  of  hygiene.  Christian  Science  teaches  that 
“Treatises  on  anatomy,  physiology  and  health,  sustained  by  what  is  called  natural 
law  are  promoters  of  sickness  and  disease,”  and  quotes  the  motto  “Where  igno- 
rance is  bliss  it  is  folly  to  be  wise”  with  approval.  As  an  apostasy  from  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  Christian  Science  teaches  that  “God  is  not  influenced  by 
man,”  which  sets  prayer  aside.  But  with  refreshing  inconsistency  Mrs.  Eddy 
writes  a hymn  beginning  “Shepherd,  show  me  how  to  go.” 

The  third  sermon  abounds  with  instances  of  how  Christian  Science  wrests  the 
Scriptures.  When  Jesus  says:  “I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you 
another  Comforter,”  Mrs.  Eddy  comments  as  follows:  “This  comforter  I under- 
stand to  be  Christian  Science.”  When  the  Bible  exhorts  us  to  “Trust  in  the  Lord 
and  do  good,”  Christian  Science  interprets  it  by  saying  “Trust  in  truth  and  have 
no  other  trust,”  and  continues  the  author  : “A  volume  as  large  as  Science  and 
Health  might  be  written  giving  the  instances  in  which  Christian  Science  has 
wrested  Scriptures  from  their  meaning,  which  sound  learning  and  fair  interpreta- 
tion would  place  upon  them.” 

In  reading  these  sermons  the  reviewer  is  impressed  with  the  frankness  of  the 
arraignment  of  this  whole  matter.  The  wisdom  of  the  statement  (p.  42)  that 
“ Her  (Mrs.  Eddy’s)  weekly  bank  deposits,  I hear,  are  enormous,”  may  be  ques- 
tioned. Whether  the  accounts  of  Mrs.  Eddy’s  behavior  when  a child  at  home 
and  in  school  comports  with  the  dignity  of  the  foregoing  treatment  of  the  subject 
may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  It  were  sweet,  if  melancholy,  to 
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believe  that  her  teachings  are  the  expressions  of  honest  conviction.  This  we  are 
led  to  doubt  by  the  shadows  cast  upon  her  character  and  life,  and  which,  if  not 
true,  she  and  her  followers  have  abundant  opportunity  to  disprove.  But  the 
spirit  of  these  sermons  is  wholesome.  It  has  the  true  ring  about  it  of  alarm  in 
the  presence  of  a threatening  evil,  and  does  credit  to  one  who  feels  himself  called 
to  be  a watchman  upon  the  walls  of  Zion,  at  whose  hands  is  demanded  the  safety 
of  the  Church  of  God. 

Princeton.  J.  Hendrik  deVries. 

Church,  Ministry  and  Sacraments  in  the  New  Testament.  By  W.  T.  Whit- 
ley, M.A.,  LL.D.  London : The  King’s  Gate  Press.  1903.  Small  8vo, 
pp.  286.  (Price  not  given.) 

This  book  is  by  a layman.  That  fact  adds  to  its  interest.  It  is  not  his  first 
work;  he  has  also  written  The  Witness  of  History  to  Baptist  Principles;  also, 
The  Value  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  writer  is  well  conversant 
with  his  Bible  and  with  controversial  literature ; he  has  studied  the  New  Testa- 
ment carefully,  and  gives  an  exposition  of  all  the  passages,  in  order,  as  they  relate 
to  his  subject.  In  this  he  shows  very  considerable  ability.  His  attitude  or 
predisposition  is  denominational,  i.e.,  “Baptist.” 

In  his  “Introduction”  he  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  “the  whole  Jewish 
Dispensation  was  an  interlude,”  and  that  “the  Organic  Continuity  of  our  age  is 
with  that  of  Abraham”  (p.  14).  But,  how  this  helps  the  author  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  infants  are  members  of  the  Church  by  their  birth  within  the 
Church  is  not  apparent. 

The  author  implies  that  if  baptism  had  taken  the  place  of  circumcision,  this 
fact  would  have  settled  the  dispute  between  the  party  of  the  circumcision  and 
the  uncircumcision  in  the  Church.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  abandonment 
of  circumcision  and  of  the  celebration  of  the  passover  was  a slow  work  of  the 
growing  Christian  consciousness.  The  Abyssinian  Church  still  practices  both 
circumcision  and  baptism.  Whether  Timothy  was  baptized  or  not,  or  by  what 
mode,  we  do  not  know.  Yet  Paul  had  him  circumcised.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  early  Christians  understood  that  the  new  dispensation  removed 
the  forms  of  the  earlier.  The  purpose  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  chiefly  to 
show  this.  The  writer  seems  to  assume  that  if  it  be  a fact  that  “baptizo”  means 
immerse,  this  both  settles  the  mode  of  baptism  and  helps  decide  as  to  who  are 
subjects  of  baptism.  But,  even  if  John’s  (which  was  not  Christian)  baptism  was 
immersion,  even  if  every  case  of  baptism  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  was 
an  immersion,  yet  this  mode  is  no  more  fastened  on  the  Church  than  a particular 
mode  of  celebrating  the  Supper. 

Baptism  is  a Church  rather  than  a merely  religious  rite.  Its  significance  is 
that  of  introduction,  initiation;  it  is  the  official  seal  of  membership  in  the  cove- 
nant family  of  God.  The  baptized  is  brought  into  a new  relationship  with  God, 
with  Christ,  in  the  Church.  We  are  baptized  into  the  name,  into  the  power  and 
blessing  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  Baptism  does  not  wash  away  sin,  whether  it  be  the 
sin  of  an  infant  or  an  adult.  It  is  a singular  inconsistency  that  the  Baptist 
(Immersionist)  Church  denies  that  baptism  washes  away  sin,  and  yet  insists  on 
a mode  because  it  is  a washing  of  the  body.  The  association  of  baptism  with 
death  is  because  it  is  the  beginning  of  a new  life.  It  is  the  end  of  the  old,  as  the 
beginning  of  the  new. 

If  death  and  burial  were  the  idea,  better  have  a tomb  or  a heap  of  sand.  If 
baptism  is  an  initiatory  rite  as  circumcision  was,  then  the  application  of  water, 
by  pouring  or  sprinkling,  very  suitably  represents  the  outpouring  of  God’s  Spirit, 
and  marks  the  baptized  as  a member  of  God’s  Church.  If  baptism  is  to  be  per- 
formed only  on  the  regenerate  or  those  who  have  faith,  it  is  always  mere  guess- 
work, because  no  one  can  be  sure  that  an  adult  has  genuine  faith.  Ananias  and 
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Sapphira  were  of  good  standing  in  the  Church.  The  significance  of  Matt,  xviii. 
15-17,  as  it  relates  to  infant  baptism  is  misunderstood.  The  author  says:  "The 
incident  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  infant  baptism,  nor  even  on  the 
standing  of  children  within  the  Church."  The  children  were  "only  caressed, 
blessed,  prayed  over”;  “He  blessed  them  unbaptized”  (p.  95).  If  baptism  be, 
as  it  is,  the  recognition  that  certain  people  are  heirs  to  the  blessing  of  God  and 
have  a right  to  membership  in  Christ’s  Church,  then  the  fact  that  Jesus  “blessed” 
{not  "caressed”)  these  little  ones  shows  that  the  Church  should  take  them  in 
her  arms  and  bless  them,  recognizing  the  fact  that  they  are  heirs  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  Calvin  says  (Inst.,  IV,  16),  we  have  no  right  to  deny  baptism  to  those  “to 
whom  Jesus  adjudges  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  How  absurd  to  exclude  from 
membership  in  the  Church  those  who  are  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ! 

While  our  point  of  view  is  different  from  that  of  this  author,  this  does  not  lead 
us  to  overlook  many  excellences.  It  is  a stimulating  and  suggestive  study; 
just  such  study  as  should  decide,  when  it  can  be  impartially  conducted,  our  reli- 
gious belief.  But  it  is  not  easy  for  any  of  us  to  be  unbiased  or  unprejudiced. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  Allen  Macy  Dulles. 

Scenes  and  Sayings  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  James  H.  Snowden,  D.D.r 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  Pa.,  and  Editor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  1903.  8vo,  pp.  371. 

This  volume  contains  fifty  brief  chapters  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Presbyterian  Banner  as  expositions  of  the  International  Sabbath-school  Lessons. 
Although  they  were  prepared  and  published  in  this  fragmentary  way,  yet 
when  threaded  together  they  present  a logical  connection  of  thought  and,  to  some 
extent,  a connected  narrative  of  history.  Dr.  Snowden  is  an  exceedingly  crisp  and 
suggestive  writer.  His  style  is  sententious  and  epigrammatic  in  the  extreme. 
His  punctuation  is  mostly  periods,  with  here  and  there  a comma  between  them. 
This  style  has  its  advantages  and  it  has  its  disadvantages.  It  is  not  best  suited 
for  connected  narrative  or  detailed  explanation.  It  tempts  to  inaccuracy  for 
the  sake  of  a phrase.  For  the  purpose  in  mind  these  papers  are  very  fine  indeed; 
and  yet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that,  excellent  as  they  are,  they  would  have  been 
better,  if  now  and  then  we  could  have  had  a calmer  and  less  nervous  discussion  of 
the  great  truths  which  are  presented. 

Dr.  Snowden  believes  in  the  sacrificial  significance  of  the  Atonement,  but  he 
would  agree  heartily  with  such  writers  as  Drummond  and  Griffith-Johns,  “that 
the  scarlet  thread  of  sacrifice  is  woven  into  the  whole  web  of  the  universe”  (p. 
302).  We  believe  that  it  is  easy  to  push  this  idea  too  far,  and  we  wonder  whether 
the  grinding  up  of  the  wheat  to  impart  higher  life  or  whether  the  mother’s  sacri- 
fice for  her  child  is  not  too  strongly  characterized  when  they  are  called  “but 
drops  of  sacrifice  from  the  heart  of  God.”  The  remark  that  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  “sweeps  the  whole  circle  of  theology”  is  defensible  only  if  the  impli- 
cations of  that  parable  are  taken  into  the  account;  many  people  are  ready  to 
remind  us  that  there  is  no  Atonement  in  this  parable,  but  they  forget  that  it  is 
equally  true  that  neither  is  there  in  it  any  Christ.  Indeed,  there  are  those  who 
insist  that  this  favorite  parable  is  not  at  all  complete  in  itself,  but  that  it  needs  the 
other  two  parables  of  “lost  things”  to  fill  out  the  teaching  (see  Dr.  Drummond’s 
The  Relation  of  the  Apostolic  Teaching  to  the  Teaching  of  Christ,  p.  350). 

Some  of  these  papers  are  gems,  reminding  us  of  Matthew  Henry  at  his  best. 
They  minister  alike  to  clear  conception  and  to  spiritual  development.  We  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  anything  in  modern  literature  that  surpasses  in  thought 
and  style  and  spirit  the  essay  on  “Martha  and  Mar}-”;  or  on  “Pharisees  Caught 
in  Their  Own  Net,”  although  the  purpose  in  mind  led  to  almost  a complete 
omission  of  the  rich  theological  teaching  of  the  passage  cited  (Matthew  xxii 
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34-46);  or  on  “ Gethsemane,”  in  its  psychological  insight  and  sane  but  tender 
and  reverent  discussion  of  “this  real  battlefield  of  the  Cross.” 

A Model  Christian.  By  Theodore  Ledyard  Cuyler,  D.D..  LL.D.  Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work.  1903. 
8vo;  pp.  v,  144. 

This  is  a choice  number  in  the  series  of  “The  Presbyterian  Pulpit.”  The  vol- 
ume takes  its  name  from  the  first  sermon  which  is  on  Barnabas,  whom  Dr.  Cuyler 
regards  “as  the  second  most  remarkable  character  who  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
roll  of  converts  after  the  days  of  Pentecost.”  By  a strange  discrepancy  we  are 
told  on  two  opening  pages  which  face  each  other,  first,  that  “the  first  two  sermons 
in  this  collection  have  never  appeared  before  in  book  form,”  and,  secondly,  that 
“the  first  and  third  sermons  in  this  volume  have  never  appeared  in  book  form.” 
On  both  pages  we  are  told  that  the  other  sermons  are  taken  from  the  volume 
Stirring  the  Eagle’s  Nest,  with  the  publishers’  permission.  These  sermons  give 
rich  reading.  Even  to  the  many  who  do  not  care  to  read  sermons  any  more 
these  will  be  found  to  be  both  fresh  and  profitable.  If  the  style  is  the  man,  then 
we  have  Dr.  Cuyler  himself  in  these  sermons.  His  strong  and  rugged  personality, 
his  stalwart  and  unclouded  faith,  his  tender  and  gentle  spirit,  his  splendid  loyalty 
to  his  Divine  Lord,  his  keen  and  sympathetic  insight  into  human  nature,  his  inimi- 
table eloquence — abounding  in  terse  and  telling  simile  and  apt  and  quaint  illus- 
tration— easily  constitute  this  grand  old  Nestor  of  American  pastors  one  of  the 
princes  among  the  preachers  of  the  generation  of  which  he  is  now  only  a surviving 
relic,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  inspiration  and  a benediction  to  the  pulpit  of  to- 
day. We  think  these  sermons  show  good  Dr.  Cuyler  at  his  best. 

Our  New  Edens.  By  J.  R.  Miller.  The  Same.  1903.  8vo;  pp.  v,  155. 

English  readers  everywhere  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Miller  the  writer,  but  they 
do  not  know  so  well  Dr.  Miller  the  preacher.  He  is  the  same  man  still.  His 
spirit  and  style  are  unchanged  in  the  pulpit.  He  is  preeminently  devotional. 
He  is  too  practical  to  be  a mystic,  although  it  is  only  his  practicalness  that  saves 
him  from  mysticism.  Dr.  Miller  is  hardly  a preacher  of  the  strenuous  life; he 
loves  to  dwell  upon  the  passive  or  meditative  virtues  rather  than  upon  the  active 
and  aggressive  ones.  The  second  sermon  on  “The  Way  to  God”  deals  with  some 
of  the  profoundest  theological  doctrines,  and  yet  in  such  a simple  and  charming 
manner  as  to  make  them  appear  only  as  truth  which  bears  most  vitally  upon  the 
heart  and  life.  This  observation  is  true  also  of  the  last  sermon  on  “Grieving  the 
Holy  Spirit.”  Dr.  Miller  is  nothing  if  not  literary;  yet  he  is  not  literary  only. 
He  goes  off  into  a beautiful  and  appropriate  poetic  quotation  as  easily  and  nearly 
as  often  as  the  song-bird  goes  off  in  the  sweet  melody  of  its  song.  The  sermon  on 
“A  Parable  of  Growth”  is,  from  the  homiletical  critic’s  point  of  view,  a fine  speci- 
men of  the  literary  expository  sermon  as  contrasted  with  the  exegetical  expository. 
The  sermon  on  “The  Name  in  the  Forehead”  is  remarkably  suggestive  and  rich 
in  purest  Christian  teaching.  A glance  at  the  list  of  topics  for  these  sermons  may 
reveal  that  aspect  of  truth  which  all  of  Dr.  Miller’s  writings  present  and  which 
make  him  not  only  one  of  the  foremost  but  also  one  of  the  most  loved  authors  in 
the  Christian  world  of  to-day.  He  speaks  to  the  soul.  He  touches  the  well- 
springs  of  life.  His  is  the  message  to  the  Christian  heart,  the  Christian  home, 
the  Christian  friendship,  the  Christian  influence  and  the  Christian  life.  His  pre- 
vailing* point  of  view  is  personal  and  his  readers  feel  that  they  know  him  in  his 
books.  He  believes  in  “The  Valley  of  Silence,”  and  he  brings  to  men  a message, 
needed  even  if  not  heeded  in  this  bustling  and  noisy  age,  of  “The  Beauty  of 
Quietness”  (the  fifth  sermon  in  this  volume),  the  kingliness  of  self-mastery  and 
the  blessedness  of  a serene  faith  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean-like  restlessness  in 
which  our  lives  are  lived. 

Trenton. 


Henry  Collin  Minton. 
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John  Chambers,  Servant  of  Christ  and  Master  of  Hearts,  and  His  Minis- 
try in  Philadelphia.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D.,  L.H.D.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.:  Andrus  & Church.  1903.  Pp.  159. 

The  author  has  depended  for  his  material  mostly  upon  his  recollections  of  Dr. 
Chambers  as  the  pastor  of  his  own  boyhood  days.  A large  part  of  the  volume  is 
consumed  with  autobiography  of  the  author,  his  remembrances  of  the  city,  the 
people  of  the  church,  and  their  manner  of  dress  and  behavior.  The  biographer, 
who  is  a devotee  of  the  New  Theology,  finds  in  his  subject’s  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence and  Arminian  tendencies  a convenient  whip  with  which  to  lash  confes- 
sional Presbyterianism,  but  offers  no  evidence  that  Dr.  Chambers  shared  his 
animosity.  The  bearing  of  Dr.  Chambers’  application  in  his  later  years  for 
admission  to  the  Presbytery  upon  his  theological  position  is  entirely  overlooked. 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  secret  of  the  power  of  Dr.  Chambers’  ministry  of  a half 
century  at  the  centre  of  a great  city  was  not  so  much  in  the  warm  heart,  win- 
ning personality  and  magnetic  oratory,  of  which  the  biographer  rightly  makes 
much,  as  in  the  gospel  preached,  of  which  he  says  almost  nothing. 

Princeton.  Paul  Martin. 

The  Upper  Way.  An  Open-Air  Discourse  of  the  Path  of  Life,  and  the  Process 
of  Walking  Therein.  By  William  Curtis  Stiles,  B.D.  New  York:  Eaton 

' & Mains;  Cincinnati:  Jennings  & Pve.  1904.  8vo,  pp.  226. 

Here  is  an  attempt  to  present  theology  sugar-coated.  In  other  words,  the 
great  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  are  set  forth  in  brief  compass,  with  a studied 
avoidance  of  conventional  theological  terminology  and  with  tropical  rhetoric. 
The  doctrinal  conceptions  of  the  book  are  sound;  and  the  author  has,  in  no  slight 
degree,  the  poet’s  skill  in  discovering  spiritual  truths  in  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Doubtless,  a goodly  number  will  find  the  work  attractive  as  a poetically  conceived 
and  fresh  statement  of  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  the  Way  of  Salvation. 
The  style  is  highly  polished.  The  language  is  Carlylese,  and  it  is  a dialect  that 
has  its  defects.  Moreover,  there  is  a good  deal  of  the  flavor  of  the  prose-poem 
about  the  book,  and  we  question  if  theology  is  suited  for  a prose-poem  attire. 
The  late  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge’s  lectures  were  magnificent  as  we  heard  them — rugged, 
though Uladen ; but  it  would  have  been  tiresome  to  hear  them  rendered  as  chants, 
even  though  by  cathedral  vocalists. 

Cranford,  N.  J . George  Francis  Greene. 

The  Sailor’s  Magazine  and  Seamen’s  Friend,  for  the  year  ending  December, 
1903.  Vol.  LXXV.  8vo,  pp.  384.  New  York:  American  Seamen’s 
Friend  Society,  76  Wall  street. 

This  admirable  magazine  appears  fully  up  to  its  usual  high  standard.  In  com- 
mon with  all  the  friends  of  seamen,  we  regret  deeply  the  death  of  its  able  editor, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Stitt,  himself  also  one  of  the  most  welcome  contributors  to 
our  pages.  May  his  mantle  fall  in  all  respects  on  his  already  chosen  successor! 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


VII.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


The  Standard  of  Pronunciation  in  English.  By  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury. 
New  York  and  London:  Harper  & Bros. 

Prof.  Lounsbury  is  known  and  favorably  known  wherever  sound  general  and 
English  scholarship  is  in  evidence.  His  successful  work  in  Chaucerian  and  early 
English  literature  as  well  as  in  Shakespearian  criticism,  and  his  specifically  lin- 
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guistic  work  in  the  province  of  English  Philology,  exceptionally  qualify  him  for 
the  discussion  of  such  a subject  as  English  Orthoepy.  He  is  one  of  the  few  writers 
on  the  somewhat  didactic  subject  of  language  who  are  as  attractive  as  they  are 
instructive  and  as  candid  as  they  are  convincing.  In  the  volume  before  us  the 
author  is  dealing  with  one  of  the  vexed  questions  and  one  of  the  open  questions 
of  English  study — English  Pronunciation.  Have  we  a standard?  If  so,  just 
where  is  it  to  be  found  and  who  have  had  the  authority  to  establish  it?  If  not, 
is  each  man  a law  unto  himself  and  can  there  be  no  such  thing  as  consistency  and 
uniformity?  As  to  these  queries,  some  of  Prof.  Lounsbury’s  statements  may  be 
cited,  especially  as  expressed  in  the  third  and  closing  section  of  his  treatise : 
“That  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation  there  is  no  standard  of  authority  at  all; 
that  pronunciation  must  and  will  vary  widely  among  persons  of  equal  intelli- 
gence and  cultivation ; that  no  one  pronouncing  dictionary  can  be  regarded 
as  the  final  standard  of  authority,  nor  can  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  of  them 
put  together  be  thus  considered  ; that  while  uniformity  is  an  ideal  ever  to 
be  striven  for,  it  is  one  which  will  never  be  fully  realized  ; and  that  there 
never  can  exist  that  infallible  guide  for  whose  appearance  we  are  all  longing 
until  the  spelling  of  every  English  word  carries  with  it  its  own  pronuncia- 
tion.” These  strong  and  somewhat  courageous  opinions,  it  must  be  conceded, 
are  in  the  main  sustained;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for 
an  opponent  successfully  to  dispute  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  against  the  assump- 
tion of  those  who  would  constitute  themselves  into  a court  of  final  appeal 
that  the  discussion  is  directed.  That  there  is  no  standard  absolute  and  final; 
that  English  pronunciation  varies  greatly  among  persons  of  culture;  that  pro- 
nouncing dictionaries  are  a guide  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  willing  to  follow  those 
who  compile  them;  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  orthoepic  uniformity  cannot 
be  reached,  and  that  English  orthoepy  and  orthography  must  first  be  coordi- 
nated before  either  can  be  conclusive — these  are  tenable  and  rational  considera- 
tions, especially  applicable  to  such  a composite  language  as  the  English.  In  a 
word,  relative  correctness  is  all  that  can  at  present  be  reached.  The  “Variorum  ” 
pronouncing  dictionary  is  the  result  up  to  date.  This  much  conceded,  some  facts 
of  interest  and  encouragement  remain — that,  as  the  author  indicates,  “there  is  a 
body  of  English  words  certain  pronunciations  of  which  every  cultivated  man 
....  recognizes  at  once  as  belonging  to  the  speech  of  the  uneducated,”  and  we 
may  add,  positively,  a body  of  English  words  certain  pronunciations  of  which 
every  cultivated  man  recognizes  at  once  as  belonging  to  the  speech  of  the  edu- 
cated. There  are  some  conclusions  reached,  some  principles  and  laws  practically 
operative,  in  orthoepy  as  in  orthography  and  literary  criticism  and  any  great 
department  of  free  inquiry.  Our  standard  dictionaries  embody  these  relative  re- 
sults which,  though  relative,  assume,  for  the  time,  the  function  of  a standard  and 
give  some  common  ground  on  which  to  rest.  The  only  reflection  we  would  offer 
to  Prof.  Lounsbury’s  contention  is  at  this  point:  whether  he  has  given  sufficient 
weight  to  the  presence  and  efficiency  of  this  approximate  standard. 

As  the  volume  closes  the  author  is  more  and  more  inclined  to  give  emphasis 
to  those  factors  “working  to  produce  conformity” — factors  that  are  “stronger 
than  those  which  produce  diversity,”  as  is  proved  by  the  assertion  “that  there 
is  a much  more  general  agreement  in  usage  now  than  there  was  a century  and 
more  ago.”  Were  it  otherwise,  the  outlook  would  be  dismal  indeed.  Is  there, 
we  may  ask,  any  educational  or  literary  province  whatsoever  where  we  have  an 
ultimate  and  always  reliable  standard?  As  we  are  living  and  working  under 
finite  conditions,  care  must  be  taken  lest  we  prove  too  much  and  demand  far 
more  than  fallible  human  nature  at  its  best  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
furnish.  In  English  Orthoepy,  as  elsewhere,  we  can  find  and  occupy  some  un- 
disputed ground,  and  not  “chill  enthusiasm”  by  persisting  in  occupying  disputed 
territory.  If,  in  our  modern  English  dictionaries,  with  their  two  hundred 
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thousand  words  and  more,  we  find,  as  we  are  told,  over  two  thousand  “which  are 
pronounced  differently  by  different  orthoepists,”  what  is  this  in  so  vast  a 
company! 

We  cannot  close  this  critique  without  alluding  to  the  downright  honesty  of 
Prof.  Lounsbury  in  his  conclusions,  and  to  the  happy  and  almost  inimitable  way 
in  which  he  has  combined  pleasantry  with  serious  suggestion.  It  is  a rare  gift 
indeed  to  be  able  to  treat  so  technical  a subject  as  English  Pronunciation  in  an 
entertaining  way.  Herein  lies  an  element  of  genius;  as  herein,  also,  we  see  that 
genial  and  generous  spirit  which  always  marks  the  critical  work  of  our  eminent 
author. 

Princeton.  Theo.  W.  Hunt. 

The  K.  K.  K.  By  C.  W.  Tyler.  Second  Edition.  New  York:  North  River 
Publishing  House,  161  Bank  street.  Svo,  pp.  359. 

The  purpose  of  this  story  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  quotation  from  Hamlet 
on  the  title-page:  “Who  would  bear — the  law’s  delay — when  he  himself  might 
his  quietus  make  with  a bare  bodkin?”  The  narrative  is  interesting  and  calcu- 
lated to  effect  its  laudable  purpose.  The  inefficiency  of  the  law  is  certainly  one 
of  the  great  evils  of  our  civilization. 

The  Signal  Light.  A Tale  of  the  Connecticut  River.  By  Mildred  Scar- 
borough, author  of  .4  Cape  Ann  Chronicle,  Lucia’s  Art,  Olive’s  Explanation, 
etc.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  1904.  8vo, 
pp.  219. 

A well-written,  wholesome  Sunday-school  book.  The  chief  character  is  finely 
drawn. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


